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to back it up! 


In your own shop .. . in your own play 
for increased business you want a flour source 
that’s dependable . . . that has the 
capacity to deliver the goods! 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
Robin Hood 
Cinderella 
Seal of Minnesota 


KANSAS WHEAT FLOURS 
Minute Man 
Red Dragon 
Merlin 


TEXAS WHEAT FLOURS 
Royal Prancer 


Golden Prancer 
White Prancer 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 





Not only an impressive ‘‘show” but good 
delivery ... and ample supplies of quality wheat 
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This is a picture of a Raised 
Doughnut—raised to a new standard 
of uniform high quality, hence to 
new popularity. What’s more, 

its PRODUCTION has been raised 

to a higher level of efficiency. Fewer 
scaling and blending operations. 
Less chance of costly mistakes. 


Stabilized ingredient costs. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Try this outstanding mix—and 
RAISE THE RAISED DOUGHNUT 
TO NEW IMPORTANCE as a wartime 


and postwar profit maker! 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Almost overnight, the war brought a new demand —for 
a bag made in strip form with pockets—a bag to be 
packed with a moisture absorbing desiccant and wrapped 
around turbo-superchargers. 

Chase had the experience and the equipment to pro- 
vide immediate production—in quantity. And one more 
Chase customer was able to make good on a vital war 
delivery. 

You never know when you may need a new kind of bag 
—FAST. But of one thing you can be sure. The nation- 
wide Chase organization has the resources, the know-how 


and the facilities to meet any bag need. 


CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE. 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6. ILL. 


COAST-TO-COAST BAG SERVICE 


BOISE MEMPHIS MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA PORTLAND, ORE. 
DALLAS BUFFALO PITTSBURGH NEW ORLEANS rae ce Sg 
A ' 
TOLEDO ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY ORLANDO, FLA. hates Halts, ©. 
DENVER NEW YORK MINNEAFOLIS SALT LAKE CITY HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


DETROIT CIEVELAND GOSHEN, IND. OKLAHOMA CITY WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
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a Four Tea of TOMORR oy 





Martial & Scull, New York industrial designers, 
envision a lightweight postwar taxi built on the 43) 
modified chassis of the famous jeep. A novel 
aspect of this cab will be the lounge-effect gained 
by turning part of the front seat to face the 
double one in the rear. A flag on the roof of the 
taxi will enable you to tell at a glance if it already 
is occupied. 
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AN ENERGY FOOD—A PROTECTIVE FOOD 


ENRICHED 


White Bread 
Rolls - Buns 
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| *MERCK 


ENRICHMENT TABLETS 


for Bread « Rolls » Buns 






MERCK 
VITAMIN-MINERAL MIXTURES 


for Flour Enrichment 

















MERCK 
HE Taxi of Tomorrow may not be available for several vears, but the Bread of Tomorrow PURE VITAMIN SUBSTANCES 
already is an accomplished fact. Enriched White Bread, containing the vitamins, minerals, 


‘ ‘ Slay - I i : 
and proteins necessary for the maintenance of strength and stamina in these energy-depleting for Flour Enrichment 





days of war, is truly the Bread of Tomorrow, for when Victory and peace come once again, VITAMIN By 
Enriched White Bread will be a fundamental source of the essential nutrients required to (Thiamine Hydrochloride) 
promote the health and weil-being of future generations. VITAMIN B2 
7 The Bakers of America, by making Enriched White Bread nationally available, are con- (Riboflavin) 
tributing to our wartime efficiency. After the war is won, the baking industry will continue to NIACIN 





1 i tant réle in the building of a strong and health le. 
play an important rdéle in the building of a strong and healthy people *thacds Gade Mites ome 


j As the foremost manufacturer of pure vitamins and minerals, Merck & Co., Inc. offers a distributed by yeast companies. 
— om pon ogg source of es ag x pagans ea pis ag nie pay = Stocks are also carried at 
technical knowledge, we are completely prepared to serve you. Remember, Merck is a symbo 

5 of leadership in the synthesis, development, and large-scale production of these vitally im- RAHWAY,N.J. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


portant substances. DALLAS, TEX. CHICAGO, ILL. 
SEATTLE, WASH. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Bae MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


Speed the Victory New York, N.Y. ¢ Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. « Elkton,Va. « Chicago, Ill. + Los Angeles, Cal. 
with War Bonds In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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The fortitude of King Polar Bear is a 
baker's powerful asset. 












In war or peace — it handles production 
problems successfully where a weaker | 
flour would fail; it places a baker in a 
strong sales position with bread that 
has no peer. 





Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 


Ralph C. Sowden 
President 








The NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 


== =ARKANSAS CITY. KANSAS 3= 
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"KELLYS FAMOUS" 


Your Quality Challenge 


Bakers who consistently follow the 
| American method of quality im- 

Flour Milling Capacity L ho Ij 
5000 Sacks provement are the ones who live 


Grain Storage Capacity and thrive through the years. 


1,000,000 Bushets KELLY’S FAMOUS is milled 
for that kind of a baker. It is de- 


signed to produce better bread, 
to appeal to the housewife look- 
ing for better things. 





Ie WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON. KANSAS 











































































































HIGH QUALITY 
FLOURS BRING 


























































































































































































































RICH REWARDS 
* 














«DANIEL WEBSTER se: rn 
*GOLD COIN 222222. Standard Patent . 3 
+ CHALLENGER |... run | 
*PURE SILVER... tone roxceu i | 
«GOLD COIN WHOLE WHEAT : 

«GOLD COIN RYE FLOURS <'!. 


* 

















































































































EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


NEW ULM MINNESOTA 
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FAMOUS THREES $- 
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Three Men In a Tub —the butcher, the baker, the candlestick mak—hey! did you 


say baker? Pull for the shore, friend, we have a message for you. 


TAS a DR 


Three Step Aeration takes all the guesswork out of flour age, because it gives you 


bin-aged flour—fully aged, ready for immediate use on delivery. Aeration takes place just 


before the flour goes to our 50,000 cwt. aging plant... then it’s bulked up with 20% air 
aerated again just after it leaves the bins for packing. 


all during the aging interval .. . 
Bin-aged flour is always uniform, too, because long runs help us gain precise accuracy in 


milling. It all adds up to worry-free, smooth production. Switch to BIN-AGED%, avail- 


able only from Atkinson. 


ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY 


*Registered trade mark. 
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“ISMERTA” 











Modern ISMERTA takes care | 7 


of the spot where bakeries are | of 


most sensitive — production. ; 





Ismerta fits neatly into the 





modern way of baking, lets 
your bakery function exactly as zz 


the experts say it should. : 


»> as you want to do it. , 


The ISMERT-HINCKE |. 
MILLING COMPANY E 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI “ 
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No Wheat Permits in Western Area 


— 





OUTBOUND WHEAT AND MOST 


COARSE GRAINS REGULATED 


Grain Products Exempt — Three Permit Areas With 
Agents at Minneapolis, Kansas City and Chicago — 
Millers, Distillers and CCC Get Needs Filled First 


Operating practices are being worked out for the permit sys- 
iem for controlling rail movement of six major grains, which be- 
came effective May 1 under the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion’s service order No. 304. 


Issued at the request of the Office of 


Defense Transportation to facilitate army wheat requirements, the 
order covers wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye and flaxseed. Grain 


products are exempt. 


Details of operation are left to the permit 


agents and their advisors, and some other exemptions have been 
made by them to facilitate smooth working of the regulation. 

There will be no permits required for movement of wheat in 
origin territory in the Northwest or Southwest but permits will be 
required for outbound wheat movement, according to exemptions 


The objective of the plan is to 
hannel grain shipments first to the 
ises regarded as being of primary 
importance to the war effort and 
lso to conserve the limited supply 
if boxears in western territory. Flour 
millers and industrial alcohol dis- 
tillers needing grain will get first 
reference, and the Commodity Cred- 
t Corp.’s need for cars to move 
wheat for export to fill the army’s 
relief feeding requirements in Europe 
vill have the next call. Thereafter, 
ther needs will be filled as permits 
ire available. One effect of the pro- 
ram will be to increase wheat move- 
nent at the expense of coarse grains. 
Since the main objective is to move 
nore wheat, it has been agreed that 
he best way to achieve this purpose 
s to let wheat move freely and im- 
pose permits on coarse grains. An- 
ther objective is to limit eastward 
ovement of wheat to conserve west- 
rn car supplies as much as possible, 
ence the permits for wheat out- 
uund from the western areas. 
After the original order was is- 
ed last week, Mr. Keiser held meet- 


s at Chicago April 27, Minne- 
jis April 29 and Kansas City 
ril 30, at which the exemptions 


the general order were initiated. 


Northwest System 

Since the objective of the order is 

facilitate wheat movement for 
mills and the CCC, it was decided 

a meeting of the Northwest per- 
iit committee, April 29, to require 

permits for wheat movement 
within the origin territory. Although 
vheat will be allowed to move freely 
in North Dakota and South Dakota, 
lontana and Minnesota, processors 

ill not be permitted to build up 
large inventories. 

No definite figure has been set for 
inventory size, and it does not follow 
that millers will be limited entirely 
0 the present level of their stocks, 
which are said to average around 12 
days’ grind at Minneapolis. The mill- 
ing industry has set up an advisory 
committee which will keep a running 
survey of millers’ needs and inform 


Y 


made this week by Fred S. Keiser, general grain agent in charge 
; of the program. Nothing has been done along this line yet for 
: central permit territory. Three permit areas are set up with head- 
‘ quarters at Minneapolis, Kansas City and Chicago. 





the Minneapolis permit committee of 
the status of mill wheat requirements 
at all times. 

At a meeting, April 27, spring 
wheat millers requested the Minne- 
apolis permit committee not to re- 
quire permits for wheat but only for 
coarse grains, an action that subse- 
quently was adopted by an ICC 
amendment to the permit order for 
the Northwest. The millers also 
told the committee that if such per- 
mits became necessary, the milling 
industry would undertake a volun- 
tary rationing program for flour 
mills to obviate the necessity of the 
permit committee acting as a ration- 
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ing agent. Chosen for the committee 
which would handle this matter 
should it become necessary were: 
Ned Brown, Standard Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, representing city mills; 
Fred Weiss, La Grange Mills, Red 
Wing, Minn., representing interior 
mills; Paul Peterson, Capital Flour 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, durum mills; 
Donald Stevens, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Buffalo mills. 

It is not the intention of the Min- 
neapolis permit committee to cut 
across wheat contracts and bookings 
to arrive, which are extremely heavy 
at all terminal markets. Generally, 
it is the intention to allow move- 
ment from the country to those re- 
ceivers at terminals who have al- 
ready booked the grain previous to 


the permit system, but to require 
that receivers resell to buyers spe- 
cifically designated by the permit 
agent. Thus, a mill which receives 


a large number of cars of wheat may 
have to resell some of them to an- 
other miller or to some other buyer 
who needs the grain. In other words, 
any allocation of wheat will take 
place at terminals and not at ship- 
ping points. 

However, in view of the 
inventories that millers now have, 
it is possible that the permit com- 
mittee may have to ask railroads to 
load wheat in certain areas where 
the quality is most desirable. It will 
be necessary to try to maintain the 
character of mill mixes and provide 
the kinds of wheat most needed. The 
permit committee then would sug- 
gest to the railroads that they pay 
particular attention to wheat loading 
in certain areas where the current 
crop is superior. Otherwise, the per- 
mit committee will not interfere with 
railroad handling of cars, which will 
be distributed as they always have. 

Permits are required for shipment 
of wheat outside the origin territory 
in the Northwest. To get such a 
permit, the buyer or his agent has 
to inform the permit agent of the 
purpose for which the wheat is need- 


limited 


ed and the necessity for immediate 
shipment, the supply of grain on 
hand at the plant and in transit, the 
number of cars outstanding on per- 
mit that have not been shipped and 
other pertinent information. 

With regard to coarse grains, un- 
doubtedly contracts will be interfered 
with by the permit system. In view 
of the estimated monthly wheat re- 
quirements in the Northwest of 20,- 
000,000 bus, of which the CCC needs 
around 9,000,000 for its export pro- 
gram, there is not likely to be a 


RELAX CARLOADING 
RULE 

Washington, D. C.—Moving to 
speed railway boxcars into the 
western grain territory, the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation 
has announced a special permit 
to authorize movement of cars 
containing not less than five tons 
of merchandise freight into the 
grain loading territory, instead 
of the previous 10 tons minimum 
requirement. Col. J. Monroe 
Johnson, ODT director, said the 
new order would permit cars to 
be forwarded into the grain area 
without the delay that would re- 
sult if the cars had to be held un- 
til each had been loaded to the 
full 10-ton minimum. 





large number of permits issued for 
coarse grains. It is believed that the 
intrusion of the permit system into 
contracts has the effect of automat- 
ically extending them until they can 
be filled. To obtain a coarse grain 
permit, the processor or his agent 
will have to provide substantially the 
same information as cited above for 
wheat shipments outside the terri- 
tory. No permits are required for 
movement of corn in the Northwest 
to destination west of the Indiana- 
Illinois line. 


(Continued on page 84.) 





U. S., Canada Expected to Export 
500,000,000 Bus of Wheat in 1945 


Washington, D. C.—The first sur- 
vey of the world food problem by 
the inter-agency committee on for- 
eign shipments headed by Leo Crow- 
ley, chairman, reveals that wheat ex- 
ports from this country and Canada 
will be approximately 500,000,000 bus, 
200,000,000 of which will be supplied 
by the United States. In addition, 
this country is expected to ship 85,- 
000,000 bus of flour (wheat equiva- 
lent). These quantities are to be 
moved during 1945. The problem 
concerning wheat and flour is one of 
movement and not of supply. 

However, the inter-agency com- 
mittee reports that sugar and fats 
and oils supplies will fall short of 
the demand in the free world coun- 
tries. Industrial sugar users’ third 
quarter allotment will be reduced 
from present levels, the committee 
stated. Indications are that the cut 
may reach 15%. 


Concerning the wheat situation, 
the committee stated: 
“The problem of meeting the 


urgent needs of liberated Europe 





for wheat is one of movement rather 
than supply, since world supplies of 
wheat exceed all requirements by 
more than 300,000,000 bus. 

“Presently stated requirements of 
liberated Europe in 1945, for wheat 
and flour, amount to about 375,000,- 
000 bus. In addition, the require- 
ments of the United Kingdom and 
other countries importing wheat from 
North American supplies amount to 
another 275,000,000 bus. 

“Unless quantities of wheat sub- 
stantially identical with the stated 
requirements of the liberated areas 
are furnished, the food situation in 
Europe will become most critical, 
particularly in view of the difficulty 
which has been encountered in mak- 
ing sufficient quantities of other food 
products available. Measures are be- 
ing taken to move 200,000,000 bus of 
United States wheat and approxi- 
mately 85,000,000 bus of flour (wheat 
equivalent). The Canadian govern- 
ment is furnishing 300,000,000 bus 
of wheat and about 60,000,000 bus 
of wheat. (as -flour)during the -bal- 





ance of 1945, to liberated areas and 
other importing countries. 

“The movement of these quanti- 
ties of wheat and flour will place a 
heavy burden on United States and 
Canadian railroads. It may result 
in some delays in the movement of 
other products. Since the movement 
of wheat and flour to meet the needs 
of liberated Europe and the move- 
ment of essential military and civil- 
ian supplies will place a heavy bur- 
den on the railroads, constant and 
energetic attention is required in or- 
der to obtain the most effective use 
of our transportation to achieve this 
program. 

The lack of port intake capacity 
for bulk grain and the disruption of 
inland transportation in Europe are 
also difficulties which must be over- 
come, if. the stated requirements of 
liberated Europe are to be met. Bags 
and bagging facilities in North Amer- 
ica are not available to handle this 
large volume of wheat. Port intake 
capacity for bulk grain in Europe 
must. be expanded. substantially. 
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MILLS ASKED TO ALLOT 20% 
OF OUTPUT TO GOVERNMENT 


Harvey J. Owens, Army Procurement Specialist, Out- 
lines Military Needs in Conference With Millers 
National Federation Directors 


Chicago, Ill.—In an effort to bring 
about, without resorting to any ar- 
bitrary scheme of allotment, a more 
equitable division of government 
flour business, Harvey J. Owens, 
technical advisor and procurement 
specialist assigned to the Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot, appeared be- 
fore the board of directors of the 
Millers National Federation at its 
annual meeting held here last week 
and proposed that flour millers allo- 
cate a minimum of 20% of over-all 
production to government require- 
ments. 

“If this 20% or any other per cent 
of minimum is established,” said Mr. 
Owens, “it must be applicable to all 
mills, chain mills to be considered a 
single unit. 

“It will be the duty of the govern- 
ment to reconcile the demands of the 
claimant agencies. It will be the 
duty of the army to insist that the 
production of American flour mills 
is closed to foreign purchasers ex- 
cept that export flour business which 
has been considered a part of normal 
demand in years past. 

“Many mills have depended upon 
the government for running time. 
Those mills must continue to main- 
tain the same percentage of produc- 
tion for the government in 1945 as 
existed in 1944.” 

As a preliminary step toward 
bringing about a proper division of 
government business, the quarter- 
master office recently conducted a 
survey of the milling industry’s pro- 
duction facilities. The response to 
this inquiry was not complete, but 
production figures from most mills 
for the first three months of this 
year now are in the hands of the 
army. 


An Inequitable Division 


“The figures are revealing,” said Mr. 
Owens. “I am confident that some 
mills are somewhat astonished that 
production figures for the govern- 
ment services are substantially below 
the mills’ calculations. In other in- 
stances, mills have commented that 
they are on unsafe ground because 
of a heavy dependence upon govern- 
ment orders. 

“Today we have a problem much 
different than that which existed two 
or three years ago. At one time, it 
was suggested that we adopt a sys- 
tem of allocation so that all mills 
could share in army business. Such 


procedure did not seem sound or nec- 
essary. The demand was not unusu- 
ally large. Most of our soldiers were 
within continental limits of the Unit- 
ed States. Shipments were often 
made from mills because of their for- 
tunate geographical location to the 
receiving destination. 

“With the exception of one spurt 
of simultaneous buying in January, 
1944, by both the commercial trade 
and the government agencies, the 
army has found no problem in pur- 
chasing all requirements. It later 
developed that government buying on 
a large scale in January, 1944, was 
not wholly justified. The army was 
fortunate in being able to fulfill its 
contracts on schedule, and because 
of representations for a much heavier 
demand, we accepted the moral re- 
sponsibility of attempting to main- 
tain mill operations. During the en- 
tire calendar year of 1944, mills 
pressed constantly for shipping direc- 
tions, and this demand was satisfied 
to the limit of our ability. 

“With the turn of this year and 
following continued military  suc- 
cesses on the Continent, the army 
demand increased. Substantial re- 
serves of flour at army depots and, 
particularly at holding and recon- 
signing points, fast disappeared. Dur- 
ing a feast of boxcars and stagnant 
running time at many mills, which 
were anxious to hold their crews to- 
gether in the face of manpower 
shortages, there was a famine of 
boats for overseas shipment. War 
progress, more boats, the failing sub- 
marine hazard, decreased demand for 
some weapons of war provided great- 
er facilities for the movement of 
foodstuffs. Then came the handicaps 
of a severe winter, and in no time 
seaboard stocks were exhausted. 

“Since early summer, 1944, there 
has .been an increasing demand for 
wheat and flour. Because of condi- 
tions with which you are familiar, 
the army urged acceptance of flour. 
The millfeed situation in the United 
States was a factor in this decision. 


An Appropriate Percentage 

“At the present time, it is the wish 
of the army to disturb domestic 
production, distribution and _  con- 
sumption to the least possible extent. 
Therefore, an effort has been made 
to determine an appropriate percent- 
age of production which the industry 
as a whole should allocate as a mini- 








mated. 





BOXSCORE ON U. S. FLOUR BUYING 


Fiour Production* .........csce0% 
0 ae ee 
War Food Administrationt...... 
ge ee 


Flour Production® ..........000- 
CO rr rr 
War Food Administrationt...... 
SE MN sb G5 She 4.3056 0.0600 


YEAR 1944 
Sacks Percentage 
eres 255,456,210 100.0 
Kod siepae ae 19,558,054 4.7 
Sree 7,126,909 2.7 | 
ee are 19,086,779 71.5 
JAN.-MARCH, 1945 
erre eee 68,007,512 100.0 
Prraeet cet 12,363,152 18.2 | 
(cere es caw 1,853,787 2.7 
ret. ee 4,238,739 6.2 


*Monthly Census Reports of the Bureau of the Census, repre- 
senting approximately 95% of all flour production for regular flour, 
plus alcohol grits production. 
+Shipside deliveries. 


The figure for March, 1945, is esti- 

















mum to government requirements. 

“According to published figures, to- 
tal flour production in 1944 was 255,- 
208,118 cwts. Granular flour pro- 
duced totaled 19,086,779 cwts, grand 
total of mill production 274,294,897 
ewts. During the calendar year 1944, 
army purchases totaled 19,558,054 
cwts and lend-lease purchased ap- 
proximately 8,000,000 sacks, a total 
of 27,550,000 cwts. 

“If the milling industry can pro- 
duce 300,000,000 sacks of flour, a 
round figure of possible production 
for 1945, and assuming that there 
will be no increase in domestic 
demand or prolonged contingencies 
which prevent operation, the milling 
industry should look to the govern- 
ment for an additional 26,000,000 
sacks. This, of course, represents 
the difference between actual pro- 
duction in 1944 and the forecast for 
1945. Adding army and lend-lease 
purchases totals 53,000,000 sacks. 

“We have been informed by the 
Defense Supplies Corp. that the an- 
ticipated requirement of granular 
flour in 1945 will be unchanged. How- 
ever, they have definitely indicated 
a willingness to reduce requirements 
substantially if it will facilitate the 
army flour program. This is one of 
the subjects that will have considera- 
tion. 

“While ours is primarily a _ pro- 
curement division, we will continue 
to inject ourselves into every prob- 
lem that may hinder your industry, 
whether it be wheat, boxcars, bags 
or manpower. However, in regard 
to the latter, it is only fair to say 
that we are a part of the army and 
must not conflict with another part 
of the army which requires manpow- 
er to complete our most important 
task. 

“We hope to continue to merit the 
voluntary co-operation of the milling 
industry.” 


An Industry Challenge 


Commenting upon Mr. Owens’ 
statement, a current federation bul- 
letin says: “It will be noted that in 
1943 the government agencies used 
something over 27,000,000 ewts of 
flour. It is proposed that the indus- 
try supply 53,000,000 cwts this year 
to these agencies. The last figure 
was arrived at by assuming max- 
imum production by the mills and 
then deducting the amounts required 
for domestic and normal export use. 
Stated another way, it appears that 
the Army quartermaster and other 
government buyers want all the flour 
that the American mills can make 
this year, after taking care of civilian 
needs and commercial outlets. 

“Supplying the government with 
4,500,000 sacks of flour each month 
(6;000,000 if granular flour is in- 
cluded) is a huge undertaking. It 
would be difficult under any circum- 
stances, but doubly difficult with 
troubles over boxcar supply, wheat 
supply and manpower supply. Strong 
efforts are being made in various 
ways to alleviate these shortages, 
and we are confident that at least to 
a substantial degree progress will be 
made. 

“In the past the milling industry 
has never failed to meet any reason- 
able demand for its services. The 
present call is a challenge, and while 
it may prove to be difficult to meet 
in every respect, it does not repre- 
sent a wholly impossible undertak- 
ing. It will be necessary, of course, 
for every individual miller to examine 
his own situation immediately and 
to accept the responsibility for do- 
ing his utmost to comply with the 
urgent request from the government.” 
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WFA Flour Awards 
for UNRRA Needs 
247,000 Sacks, Gulf 


Washington, D. C.— Recent War 
Food Administration purchases of 
flour include 7,000 sacks for the ac- 
count of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Agency from the 
Hacker Flour Mills, Jefferson, Okla., 
at $3.48 sack, delivered Gulf. This 
was a late acceptance under a ten- 
der that had been issued some tim« 
before. 

Offers accepted by War Food Ad 
ministration in its request for bids 
of April 16, for 240,000 sacks of hard 
wheat flour for UNRRA account fo: 
shipment by May 10 from gulf ports 
were as follows: 

Texas Star Flour Mills, Galveston 
30,000 sacks of patent flour at $3.77 
New Orleans, or $3.69, Galveston 


Houston, Beaumont, and_ 110,00( 
sacks of clear flour at the sam¢ 
price. 

Houston Milling Co., Houston 


Texas, 70,000 sacks of patent flow 
at $3.64, New Orleans, or $3.56, Gal 
veston, Houston, Beaumont, and 30, 
000 sacks of clear flour at the same 
price. 

These purchases were the first of 
a total of 880,000 sacks of flow 
scheduled to be purchased fo: 
UNRRA account this quarter. An- 
other purchase of 110,000 sacks is 
scheduled to be made as soon as the 
subsidy continuation is definitely as 
sured and mills can offer flour wit} 
some freedom again. 

WFA also announced the purchas¢ 
of 77,140 sacks of rye flour at $3@ 
3.15 sack, in 100-lb bags, for ship 
ment to the Balkans area. This pur 
chase followed acquisition of som«e 
3,000,000 bus of rye grain some tim« 
ago for export to the same territory 
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C. H. MEYERING, CHICAGO 
BAKERY OPERATOR, DIES 


Chicago, Ill—Charles H. Meyerins 
who retired recently as president o! 
Heinemann Bakeries, Inc., Chicago 
retail bakery chain, died April 29 
He had been in poor health for some- 
time. Mr. Meyering founded and for 
many years operated the Innovation 
Daytime Bakeries of Chicago, which 
he later sold to Cushman’s Sons, Int 
A few years later he purchased the 
Heinemann firm which he operated 
successfully until his recent retire- 
ment. Anton Dorner is now pres 
dent of the firm. He is survived b 
his widow. Funeral services were 
held May 2. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 











EDGAR SHOOK ON BOARD OF 
FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA 


Kansas City, Mo.— Edgar Shook, 
general counsel for the Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., was selected last 
week by the board of directors of 
that company to fill the unexpired 
term of the late Fred C. Vincent on 
that board. The term runs until the 
stockholders’ meeting next Septem - 
ber. 
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WORKER KILLED IN FALL 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Bernard 
Sveen, 57, an employee of the Min- 
neapolis Milling Co., died April 25 
from injuries received when he fell 
from a catwalk after being caught b) 
a moving belt. 
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British Inquiry for 
U.S. Flour Ends on 
Army Objections 


Washington, D. C.—The_ recent 
proposal of the British government 
o purchase flour from United States 
mills has been dropped and the Brit- 
sh government has been advised that 
‘he flour is not available, William 
’. McArthur, general manager of the 
‘our Millers Export Association, 
iid last week. Army objections to 
lirect mill purchases by foreign gov- 
rnments at the present time caused 
bandonment of the negotiations. 
With British needs already taxing 
1e capacity of Canadian mills to 
1e limit and with crop shortages in 
1e southern hemisphere, inquiry was 
sade of American millers some time 
go through the Flour Millers Ex- 
rt Association for hard winter 
heat flour of a minimum of 11% 
rotein and a maximum of .48 ash 
xr shipment to Britain, via New 
ork or Gulf. Most mills were un- 
ble to offer for May-June shipment 
cause of the full bookings they 
have for that period and the sub- 
idy uncertainty beyond. Inquiry was 
nade for about 400,000 sacks. 
Meanwhile, the British government 
as applied to the lend-lease agen- 
ies for a quota of 3,000,000 sacks 
f U. S. flour for the coming crop 


year, beginning July 1, 1945. It is 
‘eported that 3,360,000 sacks have 
been furnished the American army 


for various uses in recent months 
from the British flour stockpile. 

The British inquiry reveals that 
Lt. Col. Ralph Olmstead’s ban on the 
purchasing of grain and grain prod- 
ucts for export to Europe and the 
British Isles except when channeled 
through the Commodity’ Credit 
Corp.’s centralized procurement of- 
fice, previously published in The 
Northwestern Miller, received little 
ittention. The Olmstead action was 
disputed by officials of Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, but the CCC 
has not reversed the order of the 
former vice president of that agency. 
There is a strong probability that 
he order will be extended to cover 
similar purchasing from Canadian 
sources, through concurrence of Ca- 
iadian officials that the order pro- 
ides the best method of co-ordinat- 

g procurement, freight movement 
to ports and the scheduling of ocean 
reight. 

riginally Col. Olmstead, acting as 
ce president of CCC in charge of 

pply, issued the order covering all 

iin and grain products for export 
Europe, British Isles and Africa. 
that time he told the representa- 

e of The Northwestern Miller that 

took this step to provide a cen- 
ilized control, thereby preventing 
impetitive buying and curtailing de- 
ind for boxcars to move grain and 
ain products to export position. 
cording to this official considerable 
ngestion in port terminal facilities 
ireatened if private buying was 
eely permitted, and the impact of 
reign private purchasing might up- 
et military plans to move grains 
broad for relief feeding. 

Another factor which influenced 
he action, it was intimated, was the 
risk bidding at that time for rye 
vhich was being acquired for a for- 
ign government and UNRRA. Col. 
/imstead said that despite the criti- 
‘ism of his action he believed the 
der necessarily if all buyers were to 
9e€ accommodated. Even other gov- 
ernment officials and private trade 
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NEW EXPORT SUBSIDY BASIS 
STOPS SALE BEYOND JUNE 30 


Rate Set at 14c Sack for Atlantic and Gulf — Mills No 
Longer Protected on Domestic Subsidy Under 


interests who ordinarily have been 
antagonistic to this official admit the 
inherent sense in the order. 

Further light and clarification on 
the status of buying for foreign pri- 
vate account will be found in the 
letter sent to members of the Flour 
Millers Export Association by Mr. 
McArthur, general manager of that 
organization. Mr. McArthur says 
that army quartermaster officials ob- 
jected to the recent inquiry for ex- 
port flour for private account but it 
appears that this objection was not 
based on the Olmstead order. 

Mr. McArthur feels confident that 
legitimate buying for foreign ac- 
count will not be impeded by any ac- 
tion of the army. For example, he 
points out that Scotland requires 
some special types of soft wheat 
flours for blending. These flours or- 
dinarily do not enter into lend-lease 
or army procurement and _ would 
probably be eligible for army approv- 
al. Other special cases would fall 
into this category. 

The McArthur letter to millers fol- 
lows: 

“On April 24 in Chicago I learned that 
the army quartermaster corps had objected 
to any flour being offered to the British 
government, Also while there, Mr. Mallon 
and I had the good fortune of being able 


to see Mr. Owens and his assistants. We 
discussed the question of foreign purchases 


fully. The army quartermaster corps is 
very desirous of seeing American flour 
brands re-established in foreign trade and 
will co-operate with American mills in 
maintaining and establishing legitimate 
commercial export business. Under pres- 
ent conditions, the army will oppose di- 
rect mill purchases by foreign govern- 
ments when the identity of the flour is 
not retained and when the purpose is not 
building up for the _ future. 

“There is complete understanding and ac- 
cord between Mr. Owens and ourselves in 
regard to present and future export »usi- 
ness. Both Mr. Mallon and I are highly 
pleased with the understanding attitude of 
the exporting millers’ problems by Mr. 
Owens and his expressed desire to help us 
develop commercial trade. He expressed 
more statesmanlike policies with  refer- 
ence to the export flour trade than we 
have heard from any government man 
His desire to co-operate with us is worthy 
of our full support and it is our intention 
to see that he gets it. 

“Today in Washington I confirmed the 
fact that the recent British inquiry was 
for a foreign government. As this is not 
in accord with the principles laid down by 
Mr. Owens, we are taking no further ac- 


tion on the matter. The deal is dead 
and the British government has been ad- 
vised that the flour is not available.” 
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FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA 
STOCK ON CHICAGO LIST 
Kansas City, Mo. —- The common 
stock and notes of the Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., of Kansas City, will be 
listed on the Chicago Stock Ex- 
change, it was announced this week 
by E. P. Mitchell, president. Mr. 
Mitchell said that the application was 
filed with the Chicago exchange to 
list 461,504 shares of $5 par common 
and $1,492,500 of 20-year 4% notes. 
Because of the wide distribution of 
the stock and notes the management 
of the company felt that such a list- 
ing would be both convenient and 
beneficial to the security holders. 





INSECT INFESTATION 
REJECTIONS 


New York, N. Y.—A serious 
increase in insect infestation of 
flour appears to have hit the New 
York market and 12 cars of flour 
have been’ reported rejected 
within a week recently for this 
cause. The situation is made 
more difficult because the cars 
cannot be replaced with new pur- 
chases at the present time be- 
cause of the subsidy situation. 
Unseasonably warm weather in 
New York, terminal delays and 
unclean boxcars no doubt have 
contributed considerably to the 
insect problem lately. 








New Terms for 


Washington, D. C.—In transfer- 
ring the new general export sub- 
sidy to a basis of cents per sack 
of flour, the Commodity Credit Corp. 
no longer protects the exporting mill- 
er on the domestic subsidy, and for- 
eign sales for grinding after June 
30 cannot be made safely until the 
continuation of the domestic sub- 
sidy is assured by Congressional ac- 
tion. 

The first rate was announced April 
30, at 14c per 100-lb sack of flour 
for shipments made from Atlantic 
and Gulf ports. No Pacific rate was 
announced, since the domestic sub- 
sidy is greater than the export dif- 
ference in that area. The 14c rate 
is the equivalent of what was being 
paid previously when the basis was 
on bushels of wheat. The time in 
which shipments must be made from 
ports is 120 days, 60 days less than 
the 180-day period under the old 
program. 

Government officials say that after 
the DSC rate is announced for May 
an effort will be made to put the 
CCC export subsidy rate on a time 
basis conforming as closely as pos- 
sible to the DSC period. Under the 
former CCC rate announcement, 
changes were so infrequent that, 
when made, they often escaped trade 
attention. 


Some Simplification 

Starting April 30, CCC shifted its 
method of paying subsidies on wheat 
flour for export from a basis of cents 
per bu of wheat to a basis of cents 
per 100-lb sack of flour. CCC pay- 
ments are in addition to the domestic 
subsidy of the Defense Supplies Corp. 
and will be made from other funds 
and not from the capital account of 
the CCC as previously. 

In some respects the new program 
will be simpler. CCC officials in 
charge say that millers wishing to 
export need only file a declaration 
of intention to export, submitting 
evidence of sales contracts and proof 
of export to obtain the _ subsidy. 
These declarations are to be filed 
with CCC regional offices in Kan- 
sas City, Minneapolis and Portland, 
Oregon, on forms under Wheat Flour 
Export Program Form 1 and instruc- 
tions thereto. The program covers 
the period of the fiscal year July 1, 
1945, through June 30, 1946. 

In advice issued to members of 
the Flour Millers Export Associa- 
tion, William T. McArthur, general 
manager, calls attention to dangers 
of selling flour for export which can- 
not be ground before June 30. Pre- 
viously CCC stood ready to pay ex- 
porting mills the full difference be- 
tween Canadian and U. S. wheat 
prices, in event that the Defense Sup- 
plies Corp. paid no domestic sub- 
sidy. These former payments were 
made out of CCC capital account 
but under the new program funds 
will only be available from Section 
32 money and will not be available 
to make up for the domestic sub- 
sidy. Consequently, Mr. McArthur 
warns exporters that until the do- 
mestic subsidy issue is settled by 
Congressional action, millers may 
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Foreign Business 


face financial loss on flour export 
sales which are ground after June 30. 


120-Day Limitation 

Simplicity of the new program can- 
not make amends for certain pitfalls 
which are said to be inherent in 
the procedure, trade sources say. For 
example, it is required that flour 
sales made under the program must 
be exported within 120 days. Or- 
dinarily flour sold for export is 
done on basis of 120 days’ shipment 
from the mill. Under current ship- 
ping conditions, to require that ex- 
port be completed within 120 days 
imposes a serious hazard to com- 
pletion of the miller’s obligation, sub- 
ject to circumstances beyond his con- 
trol. Instead of setting forth clear 
and definite conditions it makes ex- 
port under these terms subject to 
administrative interpretation which 
in the past has demonstrated itself 
susceptible to the vagaries of the 
personal equation of the official in 
charge. 

Recently flour shipment failed to 
clear a Gulf port because the ship 
scheduled to carry the export lot 
was diverted to another port with 
the result that the shipment was 
delayed until after the subsidy cut- 
off date. Payment of the subsidy 
was withheld although it was never 
shown that the failure to meet the 
export time limit could be attribut- 
ed to the exporting miller and the 
miller was forced to go, hat in hand, 
to several government agencies in- 
volved to plead for payment which 
was legally his but which was with- 
held by technicalities. 


Cuban Subsidy 


The Cuban program for the com- 
ing fiscal year will be announced 
shortly and probably will initially 
involve 1,200,000 sacks. According 
to CCC officials, domestic flour blend- 
ed with bonded Canadian wheat flour 
will be excluded from participation 
except to the extent of the amount 
of domestic flour included. Govern- 
ment officials say that it is not clear 
that they can use subsidy funds for 
the purpose of exports of Canadian 
wheat in the form of flour. It can 
be said, however, that officials are 
not opposed to this payment per se 
but appear to lack clear authority 
to make such payments and conse- 
quently are reluctant to act. 


Text of Export Terms 


Text of Wheat Flour Export Form 
1 for 1945-46 follows: 
is hereby 


Announcement made that the 


Administrator of the War Food Admin- 
istration (hereinafter referred to as the Ad- 
ministrator), pursuant to the provisions of 
clause (1), Section 32, Public Law 320, 74th 
Congress, as amended, and Executive Or- 
der 9334, as amended, and subject to the 
following conditions, will make payments to 
exporters in connection with the exporta- 
tion of flour milled from wheat grown 
in the continental United States. 

(1) The exporter must sell such flour 


not later than June 30, 1946, for export 
to foreign markets, the Philippine Islands, 
or the Virgin Islands. No payments ~will 
be made in connection with flour sola to 
any governmental agency or sold for ex- 
port to the Canal Zone, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico, or any. other territory or 
possession of the United States, except as 
named in the preceding sentence. 

(2) Such flour must be exported within 
such period from the date it is sold as 


(Continued on page 81.) 
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Pacific Subsidy Up 1c Bu; Other Same 





HOPE FOR ACTION THIS WEEK 
ON SUBSIDY EXTENSION BILL 


House Committee Considering RFC Fund Measure That 
Passed Senate Six Weeks Ago—Secretary Patterson 
Urges Consideration—Special Bill Dropped 


Washington, D. C.—An unchanged 
flour subsidy rate of 28c bu for May 
for wheat ground outside the Pacific 
coast was announced by the Defense 
Supplies Corp., April 30. The Pa- 
cific wheat rate was raised to 27c, 
an increase of 1c over the preceding 
month for all wheat ground in the 
Pacific area or wheat originating in 
that area wherever ground. 

Meanwhile the industry continued 
to await progress of the bill which 
would extend the flour subsidy be- 
yond June 30. Hearings on Senate 
Bill 502, the original appropriation 
measure for the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp., which includes flour sub- 
sidy funds, continued before the 
House senate and banking commit- 
tee early this week, with indica- 
tions that the measure might be re- 
ported to the House by midweek 
when action could be expected. 

The special bill for flour subsidy 
funds only, which had been passed 
by the House some time ago as a 
hurry-up measure to put an end to 
the uncertainty, met death before the 
Senate banking and currency com- 
mittee last week. The senate com- 
mittee refused to act on that spe- 
cial measure, contending that it was 
unnecessary in view of the fact that 
the House had in committee the 
general RFC fund bill passed six 
weeks ago by the Senate. 


Hope for Early Action 


Senate Bill 502 probably will be 
approved by the House banking and 
currency committee this week. Upon 
such approval it is expected that the 
House will pass the measure forth- 
with. The delay in the House com- 
mittee arose over subsidy payments 
on non-ferrous metals which under 
an amendment offered by Senator 
McFarland, of New Mexico, will be 
eligible for subsidy for the full 1945- 
46 fiscal year. Once that hurdle is 
cleared committee approval will be 
voted, it is predicted. 

Every day of further delay pinches 
the milling industry that much more. 
Already most of the industry has its 
running time to June 30 fully booked 
and cannot risk making sales be- 
yond that time without assurance 
that the subsidy will be continued. 
While it is generally anticipated that 
the subsidy will be extended, the 
unexpected sometimes happens and 
the difference of 27c or 28c bu of 
wheat is too great a margin with 
which to take chances. As matters 
now stand there is no legal author- 
ity to pay flour subsidies after 
June 30. 

The longer the delay the greater 
the buying scramble that is likely 
to take place after the continua- 
tion is certain. 


Patterson Urges Passage 


In testimony before the House 
committee studying the subsidy bill 





last week, Robert P. Patterson, sec- 
retary of war, said that government 
subsidies now being paid will have to 
be continued until after the defeat 
of Japan. Prompt extension of the 
flour subsidy was urged by Secre- 
tary Patterson, who pointed out that 
delay will curtail the army’s ability 
to meet its flour needs. 

The war department is a large 
purchaser of subsidized commodities, 
Mr. Patterson said, and any elimi- 
nation of subsidies on cost of liv- 
ing items also would have the effect 
of raising wages and would add tre- 
mendously to the cost of war con- 
tracts. 
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A. W. HOCKENBERGER WITH 
RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


A. W. Hockenberger, for the past 
four years sales manager of the 
flour division of Schultz, Baujan & 
Co., Beardstown, Ill., has resigned to 
become associated with the Red River 








Milling Co., Fergus Falls, Minn., as 
vice president and manager. 

W. M. Hommerding, who has been 
spending several days each week in 
Fergus Falls, modernizing the mill, 
intends to devote most of his time to 
the Grandin (N. D.) Grain & Seed 
Co., an associate company. The Red 
River Milling Co.’s modern fireproof 
plant has a daily capacity of 1,600 
sacks. 

Prior to serving with Schultz, Bau- 
jan & Co., Mr. Hockenberger spent 
a number of years with General 
Mills, Inc., and Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., in various capacities. 

Fred P. Wheeler, of Minneapolis, is 
president of the company, with of- 
fices in the Chamber of Commerce. 
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BAKERS URGED TO REQUEST 
FULL-CAR SUPPLY LOADS 


Chicago, Ill.—Bakers have been re- 
quested by Fred L. Cobb, chairman, 
American Bakers Association, to co- 
operate in the present car shortage 
situation by requesting flour mills and 
other suppliers to ship only in freight 
ears loaded to full capacity. The 
failure of bakers to help in this 
emergency makes them more or less 
directly responsible for any future 
difficulty in the delivery of bakers’ 
supplies, Mr. Cobb points out and 
adds that it is possible that in the 
next few months bakers who have 
followed this full-car policy will be 





— 


rewarded by having ample supplies 
on hand when needed. Those who 
do not request full loads may find 


themselves with depleted stocks 
which cannot be replaced as fast 
as needed. 
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FEED REPRESENTATIVES 
NAMED TO PERMIT GROUP 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The Minneap 
olis Permit Committee, which is ad 
vising the Northwest area _ permi! 
agent in connection with operatior 
of ICC service order 304, has grantec 
the request of the Northwest Feed 
Manufacturers Association that 
feed industry representative be add. 
ed to the committee. George Ander- 
son, Fruen Milling Co., Minneapolis 
has been chosen for this post,- witl 
A. L. Stanchfield, A. L. Stanchfield 
Co., Minneapolis, as alternate. 
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DETROIT GOLF PARTY 


The bakers ‘and allied tradesme: 
in the Detroit area will hold thei 
first golf party of the season at the 
Birmingham Country Club May 15, 
with dinner afterwards. Special en 
tertainment has been arranged for 
The meeting will. be held under th« 
auspices of the Michigan Bakers’ As 
sociation, Production Men’s Club o! 
Michigan, Associated Retail Bakers 
of Detroit and the Michigan Bakers 
Allied Trades Association. 








Court Decision Opens to 


All Basing Point 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The 
Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Last week the 
U. S. Supreme Court in a unanimous 
opinion struck an ominous’ blow 
against basing point price structures 
and leaves unanswered many ques- 
tions concerning the application of 
this decision to all delivered price 
structures. The opinion was handed 
down in a case involving an appeal 
by the Corn Products Refining Co. 
against a lower court ruling which 
upheld a Federal Trade Commission 
contention that sales of glucose at 
prices predicated on a Chicago bas- 
ing point plus freight, although de- 
liveries were made from the com- 
pany’s Kansas City plant, were dis- 
criminatory and put candy manufac- 
turers buying on this price basis at 
competitive disadvantage with candy 
manufacturers located in Chicago. 

Federal Trade Commission attor- 
neys and members of the commis- 
sion say that the court decision rati- 
fies their basic contention. that bas- 


ing point price structures are in- 
herently discriminatory. However, 
these officials say that-. they will 


only apply this- decision in- indus- 
tries where some- competitive -ad- 
vantages can be gained. FTC. offi- 
cials say by inference that in “some 
cases basing point structures work 
reasonably well. It is assumed: by 
observers here that this attitude-re- 
flects approval of- freight equaliza- 
tion prices which exist -for ‘small 





package items such as packaged ce- 
reals and _ nationally advertised 
brands. FTC officials say the ap- 
plication of the court ruling will 
primarily affect heavy industries 
rather than industries distributing 
consumer goods. 


Complaints Expected 

However, there are certain con- 
tradictions within this FTC concep- 
tion. Chairman Edwin L. Davis of 
FTC stated that he expected many 
complaints under the ruling and that 
where complaints occurred FTC 
would be forced to act. 

A reading of the court opinion re- 
veals a very clear support of FTC’s 
stand against basing point price 
structures, but basic commodity busi- 
nessmen in the fertilizer, feed, sugar 
and other industries foresee that if 
this decision is generally and literally 
applied even to the basic distribu- 
tion pattern, processors and manu- 
facturers may find that their pre- 
vious costs of ingredient materials 
will undergo sharp changes. Trade 
association representatives here are 
puzzled over connotations created by 
the decision and in each industry 
instances can be cited where sup- 
pliers of. commodities will be forced 
to curtail sales in certain communi- 
ties and consequently deny supplies 
to established customers of those 
communities. 

For-example, sugar, which is sold 
on a basing point priee structure off 
ports ‘of -entry ‘seems--to be: clearly 
involved in diseriminatory aspects 





Attack 
Price Setups 


cited in the court opinion. At Den 
ver, sugar gets a delivered price of! 
San Francisco, plus freight. Deliv 
ered to consumers in Denver, sugat 
is priced at approximately $6.10. De 
liveries are made in Denver by beet 
sugar processors from nearby plants 
on a San Francisco base, although 
actual freight is approximately 10c 
On these sales beet sugar sellers 
gain about 50c cwt. If this rulin; 
were to eliminate beet sugar de 
liveries on a San Francisco basin; 
point price consumers might find 
that sugar supplies would be inade 
quate for their needs or that tie 
are compelled to buy from a singl: 
supplier. Inversely, they would b: 
denied the opportunity to make put 
chases from more than one supplie) 
Although this decision will han; 
as a threatening sword over all sell! 
ers of a basic commodity using 
basing point price structure, ther 
is a small measure of comfort in the 
fact that FTC lacks the trained pei 
sonnel to handle any large volume « 
complaints. It is indicated at FTC 
that their attention would be pri- 
marily directed to pending cases in- 
volving similar issues in federal! 
courts in Chicago and. Philadelphia 
These cases are against Nationa! 
Lead Co., Cement Manufacturers ‘A: 
sociation and: VU. S. Steel Corp. 


OPA Orders No Defense 


The decision caught OPA officials 
totally unprepared but a hastily pre- 
pared announcement was issued late 
last week which puts industry -on no- 
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tice that OPA regulations which con- 
tain basing point price structures 
cannot be used as a defense against 
future actions which might be in- 
stituted by FTC under last week’s 
court decision. 

OPA’s announcement said that the 
court decision was under study to 
see if the price agency regulations 
required adjustment. Until that 
study is completed, OPA warns, 
“while this study is being completed 
compliance with the regulations will 
not compel any seller to violate the 
Robinson-Patman Act. The price dis- 
crimination that might under some 
circumstances flow from charging the 
full maximum price permitted by a 
regulation can always be avoided by 
charging a lower price that will not 
cause discrimination in favor of the 
seller’s other customers. 

“A seller who has been found by 
the Federal Trade Commission or a 
court to be in violation of the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act and who would 
sustain substantial hardship if he 
eliminated price discrimination by 
lowering his higher prices to conform 
to that act may apply under Sup- 
plementary order 41, issued by OPA 
two years ago, for permission to in- 
crease his lower maximum price to 
those purchasers in whose favor he 
has been found to have discrimi- 
nated.” 

That statement coming shortly 
after the court decision has created 
consequential interest among trade 
association officials, who were great- 
ly disturbed by the first impact of 
the court decision. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
based the claim of discrimination 
on the law set forth in the Robinson- 
Patman Act amendment to the Clay- 
ton Act when moving against the 
Corn Products Refining Co. and the 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. The 
latter company was involved in par- 
allel issues with those of Corn Prod- 
ucts. The Corn Products company 
fought against an FTC order against 
its pricing practices and carried its 
case to the Court of Appeals, which 
ruled in favor of FTC. Subsequent- 
ly, Corn Products appealed its case 
to the U. S. Supreme Court, which 
last week upheld FTC. 

The position of Corn Products Re- 
fining Co. was based on the legisla- 
tive history of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. The company claimed that 
the failure of Congress to accept a 
ban on all basing point systems, 
proposed as a provision to the Rob- 


inson-Patman Act, constituted a 
validation of basing point price 
structures. 


The court discussed this conten- 
tion at some length. Such a ban 
yn basing point price structures 
would have forced industry selling 
in interstate trade to go on an f.o.b. 
factory price. It would have pro- 
hibited “any system of uniform de- 
iivered prices, as well as any basing 
point system of delivered prices.” 
These effects were recognized by the 
ongressional committee hearing the 
Robinson-Patman proposal and final- 
y led to the withdrawal of the 
provision by the House committee. 

The court said that the “legislative 
history indicates only that Congress 
was unwilling to require f.o.b. fac- 
tory pricing, and thus to make uni- 
form all delivered price systems, and 
ill basing point price systems illegal 
per se. On the contrary, we think 
that it left the legality of such sys- 
tems to be determined accordingly 
as they might be within reach of 
Section 2 (a) as enacted, and its 
more restricted prohibitions of dis- 
criminations in délivered pricés. 

“We conclude that the discrimina- 


tions involved in petitioners’ pricing 
system are within the prohibition of 
the Act.” 

While the court went on to touch 
on other discriminations involved in 
the Corn Products and Staley cases, 
it is this phase of the ruling which 
creates so many uncertain aspects. 
Broadly and literally, if applied, stat- 
ed in simplest terms it would stop a 
retail grocer from equalizing deliv- 
ery charges between the customer 
located next to his store and the 
one 10 blocks away. 

Until some clarification is provided 
either in legislative action or fur- 
ther court rulings it is seen that 
the formula feed industry, which uses 
a freight equalization zone price sys- 
tem; the soybean meal industry, 
which involves a Decatur plus bas- 
ing point; the fertilizer industry, 
which prices off ports; sellers of 
millfeed who absorb freight going 
into competitive markets—are all in 
danger of having this ruling used 
against them. It is believed in in- 
dustry circles that all basing point 
price structures are open to attack 
and from the warning contained in 
the OPA statement industry can find 
no refuge in the existence of OPA 
orders which have included indus- 
try basing point price practices. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COLORADO WHEAT CHAMP 
TO GET PILLSBURY AWARD 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Jesse Powers, 
Henderson, Colo., winner of the 
Philip W. Pillsbury prize for agri- 
cultural achievement for 1944, will 
receive the award at a luncheon here 
May 3. The prize, which includes a 
trophy, $50 in cash and an all-ex- 
pense trip to Minneapolis, became his 
when a sample of his wheat was 
selected by the judges of the fourth 
annual Philip W. Pillsbury prize con- 
test as the best grown in the United 
States during the 1944 crop year. 

Mr. Pillsbury established this na- 
tional prize and other awards to en- 
courage further wheat improvement 
in the United States, and Mr. Pow- 
ers is the third consecutive national 
championship winner from Colorado. 

Previous winners were Leo Lind- 
strom, Sterling, Colo., in 1943, George 
Hofmann, Iliff, Colo., in 1942, and 
L. E. Peterson, Victor, Mont., in 1941. 











VETERAN MILLER—John F. Dief- 
enbach of Minneapolis, veteran dur- 
um miller and founder of the Amber 
Milling Co., Rush City, Minn., ob- 
served his 70th birthday anniversary, 
April 27. Mr. Diefenbach has been 
identified with milling in the north- 
west for well over 50 years. 
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WINTER WHEAT CONTINUES 
IN RECORD BREAKING CLASS 


Excessive Moisture, Rank Growth Hold Threat of Rust 
Damage—Spring Wheat Area Needs Dry Weather 
—Montana Development Slow 


Winter wheat is still in the record 
breaking class, but the crop review 
of Cargill, Inc., points out that there 
are a few warnings which must be 
taken into consideration. Probably 
the greatest threat to fulfillment of 
the government forecast of April 1 
is the presence of too much moisture 
in the area from eastern Kansas and 
Oklahoma to Ohio. 

Though still scattered, reports of 
yellowing because of wet conditions 
are becoming more frequent. Fur- 
thermore, rank growth, if continued, 
will have a tendency to reduce yields. 
The spread of leaf rust from the 
southern sections will continue to 
be a menace as long as excessive 
moisture conditions prevail. The 
plants have had a splendid growth 
this spring, and are as much as two 
or three weeks early. However, leaf 
rust has made an even earlier ap- 
pearance in the Texas-Oklahoma- 
Kansas area. The need is for warm 
and especially dry weather. 

In the eastern soft winter wheat 
states the crop has made rapid prog- 
ress, and excellent results are in 
prospect. Some of the flooded fields 
have been lost, and an occasional 
report of yellowing in low areas has 
come in, but these factors do not 
bulk large in the general picture, the 
Cargill report states. 

The Pacific northwest winter wheat 
crop has been retarded by cold 
weather. The moisture condition has 
improved, however, and a change to 
warmer temperatures is all that is 
needed to bring the crop along. 


Spring Seeding Delayed 

Cold, wet conditions prevented 
more than occasional seeding of 
spring wheat, oats and barley in 
Montana and North Dakota from 
April 4 to 20. Only a few warm, dry 
days are needed before seeding will 
be in full swing, except in the Red 
River Valley. In the latter area the 
soil is so saturated that about 10 
days or two weeks of ideal condi- 
tions are required before farmers can 
get onto the land. 

From Nebraska eastward through 
Iowa to the areas bordering the 
Great Lakes, small grain seeding is 
now practically completed. South of 
that area, and particularly in the 
central valley region of excessive 
moisture, it is now too late to plant 
oats and barley, and reports indi- 
cate that seeding of a full acreage 
to these grains was not accomplished. 
Early seeded spring grains are up 
to good stands, except in areas of 
too much moisture. 


Kansas Wheat Jointing 

Kansas winter wheat is making 
excellent growth and is starting to 
joint in many fields. Freeze damage 
is reported as being light, but con- 
siderable damage from flood waters 
has occurred in the eastern part of 
the state. The crop in Oklahoma is 
making good progress, with condi- 
tions generally good to excellent. 
Green bugs are prevalent, but. not 
expected to cause serious damage. to 
wheat. Leaf rust continues to be a 
serious potential threat to the Okla- 
homa crop. The advanced. stage of 
wheat development may be a favor- 
able factor, but excessive rains and 


relatively low temperatures have 
caused a marked increase in leaf rust 
spores throughout the commercial 
wheat area. 

Farm work in Nebraska has been 
delayed because of wet soil. There 
still is some small grain seeding to 
do in northwestern counties. Winter 
grains have made good progress, but 
there: is an increasing amount of 
complaint of slight damage from pre- 
vious low temperatures. Moisture 
supplies are ample, but higher tem- 
peratures would be more favorable 
for growth. 


Indiana Conditions Good 


Indiana winter wheat is making 
good progress and is in good to ex- 
cellent condition. Plants vary from 
8 to 16 inches in height and much 
of the crop is jointing. Some barley 
is heading in the extreme southern 
counties. 

In Montana, much of the winter 
wheat crop has not started to green 
up yet and it is questionable whether 
it still is dormant or has been winter 
killed. The excessive amount of freez- 
ing and thawing which recently oc- 
curred in the winter wheat fields 
of north central Montana may result 
in more extensive abandonment than 
was previously expected. 

Dust storms occurred in western 
Saskatchewan last week and depre- 
ciated moisture supplies, while in 
eastern Saskatchewan and southern 
Manitoba, particularly the Red River 
Valley, rain and snow fell on water 
soaked soils. Field work is being 
done at scattered points in Alberta, 
and western Saskatchewan, while in 
Manitoba and eastern Saskatchewan 
a long period of drying weather will 
be required to permit work on the 
land. Fears are expressed that over 
a large section of the Red River Val- 
ley thousands of acres may not be 
seeded this year, due to the wet con- 
dition of the soil. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


P. F. PETERSEN, VETERAN 
BAKERY OPERATOR, DIES 


P. F. Petersen, 82, president of 
the P. F. Petersen Baking Co., Oma- 
ha, and long a prominent member of 
the baking industry, died April 28 in 
Omaha. 

Mr. Petersen came to Omaha from 
Denmark at the age of 19. He had 
learned the baking business as an 
apprentice in Denmark, but at first 
had difficulty in getting a bakery 
job in Nebraska and turned to farm- 
ing for a while. In 1890 he pur- 
chased a small “basement” bakery in 
Omaha and a few years later com- 
bined with four other small bakers 
in organizing the U. P. Steam Baking 
Co. in Omaha. Mr. Petersen became 
secretary-treasurer of that organiza- 
tion. 

From such a humble beginning 
Mr. Petersen’s activities expanded 
with the baking industry until the 
present Petersen organization com- 
prises wholesale bread and cake 
plants at Omaha and Cedar Rapids 
and Davenport, Iowa, operated under 
the style of Peter Pan Bakeries. 
Among the plants are some of the 
most modern and efficient in the 
baking industry. 
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CIVILIAN FLOUR TRADE LAGS 
AS PRICES HOLD TO CEILINGS 


Buyers Show Interest Beyond June 30, But Mills Hold 
Back—UNRRA, Army Buy Round Lots— 
Subsidy Delay Confuses 


Civilian flour trade remains of 
limited volume, with millers general- 
ly not pressing for sales and buyers 
finding a number of excuses for lack 
of interest. Foremost among the rea- 
sons for light buying is the fact 
that prices are at or near the ceil- 
ings. Bakers as a 
rule have sufficient 
flour on hand to 
last them through 
June 30 and see no 
reason to pay the 
maximums for more for the same 
shipment. They indicate willingness 
to buy for delivery beyond June 30, 
but most mills refuse such business 
pending settlement of the subsidy 
extension. With V-E Day getting 
nearer, many buyers cling to the 
hope of a downward price reaction, 
a view not shared by the mills as 
long as the heavy government buy- 
ing continues. Sales in most pro- 
ducing areas last week averaged 
barely one half of capacity. 

The War Food Administration pur- 
chased 147,000 sacks for the account 
of the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration. It was 
reported that that agency had 
planned to buy 880,000 sacks during 
the current quarter to June 30, of 
which 220,000 have been _ booked. 
Additional requests may run _ into 
complications unless the subsidy ex- 
tension is approved. The British gov- 
ernment tried to buy United States 
flour, but such business was expected 
to have to clear through the War 
Food Administration. The army 
completed purchases of 481,000 sacks 
of soft wheat green dot flour early 
last week. Army requirements are 
expected to require at least 20% of 





the nation’s milling capacity in the 
first part of the coming crop year 
and likely will be stepped up con- 
siderably during May and June. 


Hard Winter Trade Light 


Southwestern sales of flour last 
week were about unchanged from the 
previous week, although at the end 
of the period a large midwestern buy- 
er came in for a month’s supply—a 
sale that is not reported in last 
week’s total. Sales reached 40% of 
capacity, compared with 39% the 
previous week and 41% a year ago. 
Buyers are not eager to get into the 
market and used the additional excuse 
of waiting for the May subsidy, which 
most of them felt would be un- 
changed. This, together with the 
thought that extension of the subsidy 
might cause a flour market decline, 
kept most buyers inactive. Millers, 
on the other hand, began to press 
for business in some cases. A few 
of them experimented with relatively 
low prices, but even that did not 
bring out very many sales. Clears 
still are strong. Offerings are light 
and, although buyers are quiet, there 
are potential outlets enough to keep 
the market strong. 


Spring Business Routine 


New bookings by spring wheat mills 
last week aggregated about 57% of 
capacity, compared with 123% a 
week earlier and 67% a year ago. 
Inquiry was of routine character, as 
a rule, with sales confined to medium 
sized independent and carlot bakery 
buyers. Millers believe there is a 
large potential buying wave in sight 
if favorable approval is given the 
subsidy extension. Some_ business 





Brokers Report Some 120-Day Offers 
of Semolina Made; Most Mills Deny 


Brokers at various distributing cen- 
ters have reported to their mill con- 
nections that competitors have been 
offering semolinas for 120-day ship- 
ment, and were understood to have 
made fairly liberal sales. Several 
durum millers say they have not 
made any such offers or sales, and 
do not intend to without definite 
word about continuation of subsidy. 

Inquiry, of course, is brisk, and 
ceiling prices are being paid by those 
whose contracts have run out and 
Nave to have fresh supplies. Mills 
are doing what they can to keep old 
customers supplied, but with the gov- 
ernment a heavy buyer, they have 
very little surplus to dispose of. 

Wheat deliveries have picked up 
through the use of gondolas, and 
boxcars for out-shipments are a lit- 
tle more plentiful. Mills are not 
getting all the cars they need by any 
means, but they are hopeful that the 
new permit system, effective May 1, 
will give preference to wheat rather 
than corn and coarse grains, and that 
more cars will be available for flour. 

Less than 100 cars of durum were 
received in Minneapolis last week. 
Most of these were applied against 
old contracts, and anything suitable 


for milling that appears for sale 
brings full ceilings. 

Eastern paste products manufac- 
turers still are handicapped by delay 
in semolina deliveries, scarcity of egg 
yolk, labor and container shortages. 
Demand is heavy and the backlog of 
unfilled orders is pressing. Mean- 
while army officials are seeking to 
place more orders for macaroni prod- 
ucts. Prices in all lines continue at 
ceilings. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, April 28, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better. .$1.72% @ $1.72% 
2 Durum or better... 1.71% @ 1.72% 
3 Durum or better... 1.70% @ 
4 Durum or better.. 1.69% @ Ses 
5 Durum or better.. 1.64% @1.68% ee 
1 Red Durum ...... 1.62% @ ee 1.62% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures forthe previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 
year, % of activity based on six-day week 
as 100%. 


Weekly % of 
production activity 
April 22-28 .......... *221,712 117 
Previous week ........ 226,396 107 
WOOP BHO cccccccveses 147,366 75 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-April 28, 1945........... 8,521,822 
oUir” S=ADTIS BO, B06Cs.. cwcsec se 7,295,173 


*Eight companies. 


has been booked by spring wheat 
mills for shipment by June 30, with 
the understanding that 120 days’ 
shipment will apply if the subsidy 
goes through. Mills are getting ship- 
ping directions on army and lend- 
lease flour and a full time run is 
assured if the necessary cars are 
available. Civilian shipping instruc- 
tions are heavy also and mills hope 
for quick action on the subsidy, 
which likely would ease the pressure 
of getting old contracts out by June 
30. Clears are in much stronger 
position than recently, and prices are 
at or near the ceilings. 


Buffalo Buyers Wait 

Buffalo sales continue on a hand- 
to-mouth basis, as many buyers seem 
to feel that some radical change may 
take place as a result of war de- 
velopments. Millers, however, hold 
to the view that prices will remain 
firm and look for continued heavy 
government buying as a supporting 
influence. New York buyers have in- 
creased their inventories as a result 
of somewhat freer deliveries of late 
and are not aggressively in the mar- 
ket for more flour at present. This 
seems to suit mills, since they are 
not pressing for sales as long as the 
subsidy extension remains uncertain. 
Quotations are firm and in many 
instances purely nominal. 

A light flour demand is reported 
from bakers in the Boston market. 
They now have adequate supplies 
and are not too concerned over fu- 
ture trends as long as prices hold to 
to the ceilings. Several mills are 
reported offering flour for 120 days’ 
shipment, though not openly. Prices 
are held firmly at or near the ceil- 
ings. Buyers are not taking hold 
actively, bakers being more concerned 
about the tight situation on sugar 
and shortening than they are about 
new flour commitments. The Phila- 
delphia market is firm, but not very 
active. Inquiry is limited to fill-in 
bookings and mills are not offering 
beyond prompt shipment. New busi- 
ness in the Pittsburgh area continues 
light. Mill agents are not pushing 
for business and buyers are not an- 
xious to book. 


Chicago Sales Restricted 

Subsidy uncertainty still restricts 
sales in the Chicago market. Mills 
are holding firmly to ceiling asking 
prices and buyers are not greatly in- 
terested. Directions continue at a 
good pace. Cleveland jobbers and 
bakers are not interested in contract- 
ing flour at present. Most mills are 
asking ceiling prices and buyers feel 
there is nothing to be gained by buy- 
ing now. However, favorable action 
on the flour subsidy extension is ex- 
pected to stimulate action on the part 
of both buyers and sellers. St. Louis 
trade remains light as a rule. Mills 
still are reluctant to make further 
sales with the car and labor situa- 
tions showing no improvement. In- 
quiry is not very active, however. 

Flour business continues slow in 
the southeastern states. A few sales 
of better grade flour were made in 
the Nashville area last week, but 
demand for clears and cutoffs was 
light. Most mills are sold up through 
June on government business. Bak- 
ers and jobbers find little incentive 
to book ahead at current ceiling ask- 
ing prices. It is believed, however, 
that -favorable subsidy action will 
start some business. 

Few new bookings are being made 
by Pacific Northwest mills until the 
outcome of the subsidy extension is 
known, They have enough flour 
booked’ to keep them busy through 
June and are not pressing flour on 
the domestic market. Production is 
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fairly heavy, although curtailed to 
some extent by scarcity of Montana 
wheat. 


Production 


Flour production in the United 
States increased 15,000 sacks last 
week. The total output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, accounting for 73% of the nation’s 
output of flour, amounted to 3,693,- 
864 sacks, against 3,678,686 the pre- 
vious week, and 3,060,838 a year ago. 
Two years ago, when the reporting 
mills represented 64% of the total, 
the output was 2,625,281 sacks and 
three years ago the figure was 2,451,- 
481. Increases of 3,000, 8,000 and 
28,000 sacks, respectively, occurred 
in the Southwest, Buffalo and the 
Pacific Northwest. The output was 
down 12,000 sacks in the Northwest 
and 11,000 sacks in the central and 
southeastern states. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAG SCARCITY TOPS 
FEED MILL WORRIES 


Preference of Buyers for Dress Print 
Containers Complicates Sales— 
Ingredients Active, Firm 





Despite some improvement in the 
transportation situation, formula feed 
manufacturers continue to have plen- 
ty of problems. The scarcity of dress 
print bags rapidly is becoming the 
top worry of mills, since these con- 
tainers quite frequently spell the dif- 
ference between 
making or losing 
sales when all oth- 
er factors are 
equal. Buyers who 
insist on rations 
being packed in dress goods bags are 
shopping from one mill to another. 
As the situation stands at present, 
they are having less success each 
day, since most mills are in about 
the same position. More discourag- 
ing is the fact that little improve- 
ment in the supply of this type of 
container is in sight. 

A seasonal decline in the demand 
for dairy feeds is reported, but in- 
quiry for poultry rations remains 
keen. Mills are having less difficulty 
in obtaining ingredients, since most 
by-product feeds are appearing on the 
open market in freer volume. The 
only notable exception is linseed 
meal, which is decidedly short be- 
cause of the small flax crop last year. 
Use of green feeds, along with gen- 
erally ample supplies of corn, oats 
and feed barley, has lessened the 
urgency in demand for by-product 
feeds from country distributors, leav- 
ing more available to formula mix- 
ers. Prices remain at ceilings, as a 
general rule, although hominy feed 
continues to decline and some other 
items show indications of an easier 
undertone. The War Food Adminis- 
tration index of wholesale feedstuffs 
prices for the country as a whole is 
slightly lower at 165, as compared 
with 165.3 a week ago and 166 a 
year ago. 







Prices 
About the 


Same 


Millfeed Movement Heavy 


At Minneapolis, wheat feed ship- 
ments were the largest of the 
current season and totaled 24,220 
tons. Flour run is expected to 
hold at full mill capacity for some 
time to come, production being lim- 
ited only by the ability of mills to 
secure cars and necessary manpower. 
Despite the outlook for a continued 
heavy production, feed manufactur- 
ers take the offerings as fast as they 
are placed upon the market. No al- 
locations of government wheat for 

(Continued on page 81.) 
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New Crop Wheat Futures Gain 
While May Position Lags 


Heavy Government Buying Overshadows Other Factors— 
Bright New Crop Prospects Dimmed by Rust Threat 


Firmness returned to the new crop 
wheat futures market last week, fol- 
lowing the temporary set-back in the 
previous period. May, however, dis- 
played an easier tone as_ holders 
switched to the later months. The 
market was high- 
ly nervous, but in 
the final analysis 
the growing con- 
victions of tre- 
mendous army and 
rovernment buying of wheat and 
flour for relief purposes overshad- 
wed all other factors. Government 
takings of flour in the first part of 
he coming crop year are expected to 
‘equire 20% of domestic milling ca- 
pacity. Some dimming of the bril- 
iant winter wheat crop prospects al- 
so added a little market support. 
Wide areas are said to show an un- 
usually early and heavy infestation 
f red leaf rust, and green bugs are 
present in sufficient numbers. to 
ause apprehension in some areas of 
Kansas and Oklahoma. 

Serving as a check-rein on the 
May future were the continued de- 
lay in congressional approval of the 
flour subsidy extension, some im- 
provement in the car situation, an 
official: estimate showing interior 
mill and elevator wheat stocks double 
those of a year ago and a Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics prediction 
that the July 1 carryover of wheat 
in the United States would aggre- 
gate between 350,000,000 and 375,- 
000,000 bus, which is not much dif- 
ferent than previous estimates. It 
is presumed that the bureau evident- 
ly did not expect the elaborate army 
export program to reach sufficient 
volume to materially affect reserve 
supplies before the new crop becomes 
ivailable. 

Statistics show more than suffi- 
cient supplies of wheat in the Unit- 
ed States to care for domestic and 
oreign requirements that can be 
andled by transportation facilities. 
The imposition of a permit system 
to allocate boxcars for grain move- 
ment was announced to become ef- 
fective May 1. The system is de- 
igned to bring about more equitable 
low of wheat to millers and at the 
same time keep the army’s export 

heat moving to seaboards. Mar- 










Prices 
a Little 
Up 





LAKE SHIPPING OF GRAIN 
SLOWS AT DULUTH 

Duluth, Minn.—Lake shipping 
of grain has slackened somewhat 
and the movement is expected 
to continue in lighter volume 
through the next several months. 
The grain contracted to go out 
has been pretty well cleared, and 
from now on the need for fur- 
ther movement is likely to be 
less pressing. There will, of 
course, be boats loading and de- 
parting from time to time, but 
it looks as if the spring rush has 
faded out. However, the rail 
movement maintains its former 
pace and volume with no appar- 
ent slowing down in sight at the 
moment. Grain and screenings 
continue to move out without in- 
terruption to points in the south- 
ern part of this state and cen- 
tral and eastern states territory. 





ket observers are disposed to with- 
hold comments concerning the price- 
wise effect of the permit system for 
awhile. Some analysts fear compli- 
cations which further will bottleneck 
the movement, while others are op- 
timistic about relaxation in the tight 
cash wheat movement on the basis of 
previous successes of permit systems 
in unravelling transportation jams. 
It seems certain, however, that move- 
ment of coarse grains will be re- 
duced to throw more cars into ship- 
ments of wheat. 


Most Futures Higher 


May wheat at Chicago closed %4c 
higher for the week, the final figure 
on April 30 being $1.74%. Minne- 
apolis May, however, was down 2\%c 
at $1.67 and Kansas City May lost 
%c, to close at $1.63%. July, a new 
crop delivery, recorded gains of 14¢c 
to 24%c, with Chicago July closing at 
$1.644%4, Kansas City July at $1.55% 
and Minneapolis July at $1.61% bu. 
Rye futures made gains of 14% @3c, 
Chicago May closing at $1.35% and 
Minneapolis May at $1.31%. 

Although wheat still clings to the 
ceiling at Kansas City, offerings im- 
proved last week and the car situa- 
tion seems to be such that mills for 
the first time in weeks are getting 
almost as much wheat as they need 
for immediate milling. The market is 
not soft, nor is there any indication 
that it will fall off the maximums, 
but millers are not now interested 
in buying ahead at the ceiling. They 
prefer to cover only what they must, 
since, presumably, they always can 
buy at the ceiling. The prospect of 
transportation shortages at new crop 
time does not change this picture, 
since apparently any forward pur- 
chase now would be the victim of 
later congestion also. 

The following table shows approxi- 
mate premiums indicated for cash 
wheat at Kansas City compared with 
the May future, according to protein, 
as of April 28: 





HARD AND DARK 
Protein— No. 1 No, 2 No. 3 
12.90 &less 3%@ 7 %™@ 6 1%@ 5 
13.00-13.90 5%@ 9 i@ 8 3%@ 7 
14.00-14.40 6% @10 %@ 9 4%@ 8 
15.00-15.40 8% @12 4@11 6% @10 
16.00-16.40 10%@14 %@13 8% @12 


RED WHEAT 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
All proteins 8%@11% 7%@10% 6%@ 9% 


Cash wheat at Enid, Okla., remains 
pegged at recent levels. Millers and 
merchandisers provide ready outlets. 
As of April 28, ordinary protein No. 
1 hard winter was quoted at $1.77, 


12% protein $1.79, 13% $1.83 and 
14% $1.85 bu, basis delivered Gal- 
veston. 


Spring Receipts Up Sharply 

Larger receipts of spring wheat at 
Minneapolis, totaling 1,744 cars, had 
no weakening effect on prices, which 
remain firmly at ceilings. Duluth re- 
ported 1,024 cars last week. These 
arrivals are over three times the 
volume of four or five weeks ago 
at Minneapolis and several times 
greater at Duluth. Most of the ar- 
rivals applied on “to arrive” con- 
tracts, however, so that open mar- 
ket offerings were not as large as 
indicated by the receipts. Heavy “to 
arrive” bookings continue to be made 
at full ceilings, although some: buy- 
ers are said to be more cautious in 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 


April 28, 1945 
Cf eee ere eee 
Southwest 
Sate or ie ear ieee ae 
Central and Southeast 
North Pacific Coast 





*610,770 
401,558 





Previous April 29, May 1, 
week 1944 1943 
898,585 700,671 588,615 
2 75 1,010,837 1,020,516 

298,441 


156,384 


261,325 








WOMEN. Gigs nhs es aces . 3,693,864 
Percentage of total U.S. 
*Preliminary. 


output 73 





patna 
April 28, Previous April 29, 








1945 week 1944 
Northwest ....... 90 91 71 
Southwest ....... 91 91 73 
BOTEGIO 6.65.5.0:0s a ae 87 80 
Central and S. E. 77 78 65 
No, Pacific Coast 97 91 89 
eo ee 90 89 74 
SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Bort S3-88 2.466% $14,380 101 
Previous week - 814,380 103 
TOOPr BBO .iseses 814,380 85 
Two years ago - 814,380 78 
PiVG+s¥ORY GVOTERO 6c ccccccccceove 76 
ROR-FOAP GVGFERS: 602 ccckccccceves 70 
Kansas City 
Ape 82-88 1... 74 
Previous week K 70 
eee Ee aks ives ‘ 56 
Two years ago .. 352 64 
Five-year average 66 
Ten-year average 65 
Wichita 
April 22-28 ..... 111,132 82,547 74 
Previous week 111,132 84,578 76 
Pen ORO .i9450% 111,132 49,138 44 
Two years ago .. 111,132 81,947 74 
Salina 
April 22-28 ..... 109,956 97,258 88 
Previous week 109,956 92,970 85 
ZOOP ORO 6.45206 109,956 74,596 68 
Two years ago .. 109,956 80,321 73 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 








capacity tivity 
APN BSE occ cs 269,100 92 
Previous week 269,100 88 
WOOP GEO s.ccees 269,100 88 
Two years ago .. 221,088 $1 
PiVO-VORP GVGFARO 6.06066 0008 50008 73 
TOM<VORF GVOFESS oc cicccavcesevees 65 

Portland District 

April 22-28 ..... 153,599 107 
Previous week : 96 
FORE BOG cviics de 130,566 91 
Two years ago .. 143,472 119,688 83 
PiVG-¥GGPr VOTERS .ccsccsvvecessee 86 
Ten-year AVETAGES ..cccccccscsccese 74 


Percentage of activity 


3,678,686 3,060,838 2,625,281 


73 73 64 64 


Crop year flour production 
—July 1 to————, 











> 7 

May 1, May 2, April 28, April 29, 

1943 1942 1945 1944 
58 51 33,845,777 31,273,759 
74 69 52,148,099 562, 
51 62 20,879,212 20,742,500 
54 52 24,138,411 23,670,697 
82 7 15,924,780 14,462,482 
63 59 146,936,279 142,711,567 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Aprti 32-28 ...« 667,800 555,964 83 
Previous week . 667,800 540,987 81 
VOGQ? BHO .iccees 660,498 104,015 61 
Two years ago 738,822 351,447 48 
PIVG-FORF UBVOPARS 1s bse ssierveacs 55 
TOM-FORP GUOTOARG 666.5056 60ers ce wss 51 


Production for 
estimated. 


current week was partly 








Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
April 22-28 321,360 3 109 103 
Previous week .. 360 111 
Year ago 84 84 
Two yea 88 237,168 74 
Five-year <¢ Oe ect snesnsosneues 67 
TON-YeGF AVETABS 2... ccvsccisscecs 55 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN - 

Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

output tivity 

April 23-38: ...66<. 610,770 77 
Previous week 78 
YORP ABO wus cosas 65 
*Two years ago.. 5 





Five-year 
Ten-year 





preliminary. 


Current week 
*Not comparable with later years because 
fewer mills reported, 
BUFFALO 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 











capacity output tivity 

Apr 2323+28 ..ses 600,600 533,106 89 
Previous week 600,600 525,438 87 
577,416 165,880 80 

577,416 298,441 51 

Sod KODEe DERE ROE 71 








MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the 


current and prior two weeks, together with 


season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South” Dakota, and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; 


3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 


from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-——Southwest——  -— 
Weekly Crop year 


production todate production 
April 22-28 30,528 1,279,060 17,842 
Previous week .. 30,540 17,166 
Two weeks ago 30,627 16,702 
1944 vcccscscces 24,519 1,307,203 12,897 
gs MEE 24,589 1,186,480 11,921 
BUSS £6686 bea c08 23,645 1,057,446 10,496 
| ee ee 21,671 1,003,525 9,751 
Five-yr. average. 24,990 1,166,743 12,581 


-Northwest- 
Weekly Crop year 


rc Buffalo Combined— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
to date production to date production to date 










683,706 10,200 406,859 58,570 2,369,625 
10,053 7,759 
9,619 
617,742 8,914 101,801 26,746 
599,268 5,710 357,341 3,089 
,103 6,858 326,442 8,991 
181,356 6,824 324,842 9,723 
583,435 7,701 363,457 3,635 





requesting reasonable assurance that 
the grain would be shipped during 
the next 60 or 90 days. Durum wheat 
remains scarce and strong. 

The following table gives the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
at Minneapolis on April 28: 


ee! | 2” res |} 


K Bee OO BD. hae cc vese cavveteceas 1.67% 
- Fe Seer Ares sree ee 1.67% 
Ss © Sere eerrereret rr eee 1.67% 
oe PPT UTP CRE RT CRT TO 1.66% 
S TONS GE IDG cc sesecicccccccivesve 1.66% 
12% protein or higher price 





Cash wheat markets in the Pacific 
northwest were very dull last week. 
Very little wheat was offered in the 


country as the period for taking over 
federal loans approached. Current 
markets on ordinary wheat are 3c 
bu under the loan price, so redemp- 
tions have been at a standstill and 
it is estimated that the CCC will 
take over 30,000,000 bus of wheat in 
that area May 1. Mills are not in- 
terested in ordinary wheat, but are 
willing purchasers of the scant sup- 
plies of high protein grain. Mon- 
tana wheat is coming through in a 
fair volume, but not in sufficient 
quantities to keep all mills running. 
Crop conditions continue favorable. 
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EXPORTERS WOULD RESTORE 
PRIVATE PHILIPPINE TRADE 


Nine Mills, Working Through Flour Millers Export 
Association, Offer to Underwrite and Distribute 
Flour Needed by the Islands 


Washington, D. C. — The Flour 
Millers Export Association has pro- 
posed to the government an imme- 
diate return to private trading in 
supplying the flour needs of the Phil- 
ippines. Favorable action is looked 
for. In a letter to Van Lear Wood- 
ward, vice president of the United 
States Commercial Co., purchasing 
and distribution agency of the For- 
eign Economic Administration, Wil- 
liam T. McArthur, general manager 
of the Flour Millers Export Asso- 
ciation, outlines the proposal in this 
way: 

“1,—That a United States Commer- 
cial Co. representative, accompanied 
by a technically trained flour man 
familiar with the Philippines, go to 
the islands immediately, the flour 
man to report all conditions pertain- 
ing to the handling of flour as they 
exist. 

“2.—If marine and war risk insur- 
ance, warehousing, warehouse insur- 
ance and banking facilities (meaning 
transfer of funds, not issuance of 
trust receipts) are available, as we 
believe they will be, we propose to 
take over the entire burden and 
risks involved in re-establishing the 
distribution of flour in the islands. 
We will do this through our own em- 
ployees and old importers, our pur- 
pose being to re-establish the old 
channels of distribution at the ear- 
liest possible moment. 

“3.—If marine and war risk in- 
surance, warehousing or warehouse 
insurance are not available, we then 
propose that U.S.C.C. buy from us 
f.o.b. the North Pacific Coast, trans- 
port, warehouse and resell to us ex- 
warehouse in the islands, the asso- 
ciation to handle the distribution 
and assume the risks involved from 
there on as outlined above. 

“4.—In the event banking facilities 
(meaning transfer of funds, not is- 
suance of trust receipts) are not 
available, which would make it im- 
possible for private trade to operate, 
we then propose that U.S.C.C. buy 
from us, transport and distribute 
through employees to be furnished 
by us. If it is ever necessary to put 
this plan into operation, which we 
doubt, it-should operate only until 
banking facilities are available and 
then one of the other plans should 
be put into effect.” 


FEA Export Policy 

In a bulletin dated March 23, 1945, 
the foreign economic administration 
announced that its policy is to en- 
courage the resumption of private 
trade in liberated areas as soon as 
possible and, until normal trade is 
established, to supply consumer goods 
to the Philippines through United 
States Commercial Co., with the as- 
sistance of firms which exported to 
the islands before the war. The mills 
which exported flour to the Philip- 
pines offer their co-operation to the 
government in carrying out its an- 
nounced policy and submit plans, 
based on their practical experience 
in that field. 

The following firms, or their pred- 
ecessors, include alt those who have 
supplied American flour to the Philip- 
pines during the past 25 years and 





more, by shipment from Portland, 
Astoria, Seattle or Tacoma: Cen- 
tennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
Wash; Crown Mills, Portland, Ore- 
gon; Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seat- 
tle, Wash; General Mills, Inc. (Sper- 
ry Division), Tacoma, Wash; Igle- 
heart Brothers, Inc., Pendleton, Ore- 
gon; Montana Flour Mills Co., Great 
Falls, Mont; Pillsbury Mills, Inc., As- 
toria, Oregon; Preston-Shaffer Mill- 
ing Co., Walla Walla, Wash; Ter- 
minal Flour Mills Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon. All of these mills. are either 
members of, or have applied for 
membership in, the Flour Millers 
Export Association, and all join in 
the memorandum _ submitted to 
U.S.C.C. by Mr. McArthur. 


The Statistical Record 


The Philippine Islands imported 
from the United States, Canada and 
Australia during 1938, 1939 and 1940, 
the last three complete years prior 
to the war, an-average of about 2,- 
800,000 centals (100 lbs), or 140,000 
short tons per year. This was di- 
vided approximately as_ follows: 
United States 69%, Australia 21%, 
Canada 10%. The exports of Amer- 
ican flour as compiled by the United 
States Department of Commerce 
were: 1938 1,775,580 centals, 1939 
2,141,200, 1940 1,811,940, or an aver- 
age of 1,909,000 centals, or 95,500 tons 
per year. 

The bulk of the flour was consumed 
in the provinces outside of Manila, 
Cebu and Iloilo. About 45% was dis- 
tributed through the trading area of 
Manila, which included Luzon; 35% 
through the trading area of Cebu, 
which included Cebu, Samar and 
Leyte, 20% through the trading area 
of Iloilo which included Panay and 
Negros. 

The principal types of flour ex- 
ported into the Philippines were 
straight grades, cut offs and patents 
with protein ranging from 7 to 11% 
and ash from .38 to .76. The great- 
est demand was for the lower pro- 
tein flours, which was the type of 
flour required for the baking of Pan 
de Sal (small roll) and_ surtidos 
(cookies). High protein flour was 
used for noodles, etc., and also by 
the few bakeries in Manila, Cebu and 
Iloilo that were equipped with bak- 
ery machinery. 

The bakeries in the provinces were 
very primitive, consisting of prin- 
cipally a brick or clay oven and a 
trough. They were located in very 
small buildings, and many of them 
were below the living quarters of 
the natives. There are no bakeries 
in the United States as primitive as 
the general run of bakeries in the 
provinces in the Philippines. 

Practically all flour was packed 
under mill brands in 50-lb cotton 
bags. The material was used by the 
natives for clothing purposes. 

“If maximum prices are established 
in the islands,” states the exporters’ 
memorandum, “they should be based 
on United States export ceilings plus 
transportation, insurance and a rea- 
sonable markup for warehousing and 
distribution and other expenses. Fur- 
nishing flour at United States ex- 
port ceilings ‘is of course ‘subject to 


the continuance of the subsidy pro- 
gram. - 

“The maximum civilian program of 
2,000,000 centals will place an added 
burden on the mills involved, but not 
an undue one providing space is made 
available so that a maximum produc- 
tion can be maintained; also provid- 
ing further that cars are available 
to move in the necessary wheat sup- 
plies. Wheat supplies are adequate, 
but cars are tight. 

“Without the Philippine demand 
the mills have had difficulty at times 
in meeting peak demand for the 
Army, Navy and lend-lease require- 
ments. All government agencies will 
have to co-ordinate their orders, as 
maximum mill production will be re- 
quired in order to meet this increased 
demand. 

“Under any plan, the mills expect 
to do their share in relieving the 
military of its present burden, utiliz- 
ing shipping space to the best ad- 
vantage, providing incentive goods 
which . will encourage employment 
and prosperity in the Philippines and 
supplying food to its people. Also, at 
the earliest moment to re-establish 
the flour business in the Philippines 
in line with the announced policy of 
the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion. To these ends the members of 
the association pledge their support 
and offer the benefit of their ex- 
perience.” 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SPRING WHEAT PLANTING 
RANGES UP TO 75% DONE 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Reports indi- 
cate that in the southern two thirds 
of North Dakota and eastern Mon- 
tana, 75% of the wheat seeding has 
been completed, according to a crop 
report of the Occident Elevator Divi- 
sion of Russell-Miller Milling Co. 

In the northern one third condi- 
tions are spotted, but on an average 
probably pretty close to 50% of the 
seeding has been finished. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HOWARD McMILLAN TO AID 
RELIEF GRAIN SHIPPING 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Howard I. Mc- 
Millan, president of the Osborne-Mc- 
Millan Elevator Co., Minneapolis, has 
been given an army assignment to 
expedite movement of grain to Euro- 
pean areas. Mr. McMillan, who until 
recently was a lieutenant colonel in 
the army’s service of supply, will 
serve in a civilian capacity. 


May 2, 1945 


ACME MILL LEASED 
TO GENERAL MILLS 


<< 


W. B. Anderson Leases 2,000-Sack 
Plant at Hopkinsville, Ky.— 
To Operate June 1 


Minneapolis, Minn.—To provide ad- 
ditional milling capacity for an ex- 
panding Southeastern Division, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., has leased the Acme 
Flour Mills, Hopkinsville, Ky. 

The mill now is being reconditioned 
and will be equipped to manufacture 
family and bakery flours. 

The mill has a daily capacity of 
around 2,000 sacks. Built in 1911 and 
rebuilt after a fire in 1927, the prop- 
erties consist of the main mill build- 
ing, a warehouse, office building, and 
an elevator of 230,000 bus capacity. 

J. J. Selvage, of Atlanta, vice pres- 
ident of General Mills, in charge of 
the company’s Southeastern activi- 
ties, estimates that the mill will be 
ready to begin operations by June 1. 

The mill previously had been leased 
for a time by John A. Stout, of the 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co., but had not 
been in operation in the past few 
months. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OKLAHOMA MILLERS TO MEET 


The Oklahoma Millers Association 
will hold its forty-sixth annual meet- 
ing May 25 at the Skirvin Hotel, 
Oklahoma City, it was announced 
this week by Paul T. Jackson, secre- 
tary. Reports from the officers and 
committee chairmen will be given in 
the afternoon, followed by an open 
forum discussion. The dinner in the 
evening will be in the Crystal Room. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-~-—— 


NORTHWEST EXPORTERS 
OPPOSED TO PEACETIME 
CENTRAL BUYING AGENCY 


Minneapolis, Minn.—At the meet- 
ing of the Northwest Foreign Trade 
Club, held at the Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, April 24, the following 
resolution was unanimously passed: 

“Resolved that the Northwest For- 
eign Trade Club endorse the mainte- 
nance of private enterprise in this 
country, as well as in foreign coun- 
tries, and that those members who 
were represented prewar in Sweden 
by Swedish agents, loyally support 
those agents in the postwar period, 
and decline to do business through 
central buying organizations formed 
only for the wartime emergency.” 





Wheat Flour Institute Will Promote 
Macaroni and Other Durum Products 


Chicago, Ill—A program to ex- 
pand the scope of work of Wheat 
Flour Institute to include promotion 
of macaroni and other products of 
durum wheat, in addition to the pres- 
ent nationwide educational work in 
behalf of bread, biscuits and other 
things made from wheat flour, was 
approved by the board of directors 
of Millers National Federation at a 
meeting in Chicago on April 25. This 
action was taken at the request of 
the durum millers, all of whom are 
members of the federation. The 
funds to carry on the new line of 
work were previously pledged by the 
durum millers. 

The program to be conducted will, 
in considerable part, parallel what 
has been done the past 10 years by 
Wheat Fiour Institute. One or more 


home economists will specialize on 
macaroni and other durum products, 
will prepare recipes for their use, 
will issue releases to newspapers and 
radio stations, contact the women’s 
magazines and home economics edu- 
cational agencies generally in be- 
half of proper use of macaroni in 
the diet and proper preparation of 
the product. 

Mrs. Clara Gebhard Snyder will 
have general charge of the educa- 
tional work for durum products in 
addition to her present responsibili- 
ties for promotion of products of 
wheat flour. Added personnel will 
be obtained to conduct the work for 
durum products under Mrs. Snyder's 
direction. 

It is hoped that the program for 
durum products will be under way 
early this. summer. 
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Mills Aim at High Postwar Output 





EXPORT AND FAMILY TRADE 


WILL GET CHIEF ATTENTION 


Planning Committee of Millers National Federation Plots 
Probable Trends in Period of Returning Peace 
—Sharply Competitive Era Threatens 


Chicago, I1l.—The flour milling in- 
dustry aims to maintain in peace- 
time the high’ production’ rate 
achieved in wartime. This was the 
dominant idea in the postwar plan- 
ning which was brought to the stage 
of report and discussion at the an- 
nual meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, held here last week. These 
means were emphasized: Increased 
flour exports, a restored family flour 
trade, research designed to improve 
products, continuance of consumer 
educational work, capitalization up- 
on enrichment and better salesman- 
ship. 

“Unless we have grind,” warned 
Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
federation’s postwar planning com- 
mittee, ‘fall other plans fall by the 
wayside.” A meeting of the com- 
mittee was held on the afternoon 
of April 24, attended by the board 
of directors, which gave further at- 
tention to the postwar situation at 
its annual session on the following 
day. 

“Lend-lease, alcohol grits, army- 
controlled civilian feeding and 
UNRRA,” Mr. Bullis reminded the 
attending millers, ‘will all fade from 
the picture with the coming of peace. 
Army military feeding will fall back 
into domestic channels at a lessened 
rate. We probably will suffer 4,- 
000,000 ewt loss from this source. 
The total loss will not be less than 
30,000,000 cwt, and might be even 


greater. Unless we bridge this gap, 
chaos might descend upon the mill- 
ing industry. Because of the ex- 
cess profits tax, millers have little 
or no opportunity to build a back- 
log of reserves. As production drops 
and expenses mount, recoveries will 
fall. Feed will be a fluctuating item 
once more, and there will be a ding- 
dong battle unless we have the an- 
swer in available replacement grind.” 


A Competitive Scramble? 

The “chaos” Mr. Bullis suggested 
was further defined at the directors’ 
meeting as a “competitive scramble” 
which, combined with higher unit 
costs resulting from lower produc- 
tion, would jeopardize profits. Carl- 
ton D. McKenzie, president and 
chairman of the board, warned that 
the industry must do a better job 
in the family flour field, dislocated 
by wartime conditions, if it is to be 
recovered. He set up five goals: 

1. Better products in better pack- 
ages designed for easier storage in 
kitchen cabinets as well as on the 
grocer’s shelves. 

2. Better employee relationships. 

3. More efficient use of power. 

4. More economical handling of 
raw materials and finished products, 
particularly in the small mill. 

5. Better selling. (‘We don’t 
train executives to sell flour,” said 
Mr. McKenzie, “‘so as to get a rea- 
sonable profit from grinding wheat 
into Hour... . The matter requires 
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OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE MILLERS 
NATIONAL FEDERATION FOR 1945-46 


President and Chairman of the Board: 


Cc. D. McKenzie, McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy, Mich. 


Vice Chairmen: 


J. C. Beaven, Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Il. 
W. P. Bomar, Bewley Mills, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Executive Committee: 


Cc. D. McKenzie, McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy, Mich. 

Sydney Anderson, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

J. C. Beaven, Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Il. 

W. P. Bomar, Bewley Mills, Fort Worth, Texas. 

R. S. Dickinson, Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, Neb. 

O. D. Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 

R. W. Goodell, Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Henry E. Kuehn, King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Fred J. Lingham, Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 

Ward Magill, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. 

A. E. Mallon, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Philip H. Postel, Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, Il. 

Charles Ritz, International Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Jess B. Smith, Associated Millers of Kansas Wheat, Kansas City, Mo. 
F. A. Tucker, J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc., Knoxville, Tenn. 


Vice President and Secretary: Herman Steen. 
Vice President and Washington Representative: Herman Fakler. 


Treasurer: Hill Clark. 
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faith—faith in the ability to make a 
profit.”’) 


Trade Treaties Endorsed 

Consistent with its previous pol- 
icy and with the industry’s hope for 
a revived export trade, the board 
endorsed congressional extension of 
the reciprocal trade treaty program, 
an action which also has been taken 
by the Flour Millers Export Associ- 
ation. 

A. E. Mallon, president of the ex- 
port association, made an eloquent 
appeal for support of the govern- 
ment’s trade treaty program and was 
roundly applauded. He _ described 
some of the difficulties and some of 
the accomplishments, and expressed 
confidence in the intention and con- 
tinued effort of this country’s treaty 
negotiators to remove handicaps now 
confronting export of American flour. 

Reference was made by several 
speakers to recent efforts, some of 
them assisted by United States gov- 
ernment agencies, to build up the 
flour milling establishments of such 
importing countries as Venezuela, 
China, Costa Rica, Puerto Rico and 
various other Latin American and 
Caribbean points. These naturally 
met with no enthusiasm from millers. 

Preference for flour over wheat 
exports in all government undertak- 
ings, or measures facilitating pri- 
vate exports of flour, were called 
for. Mr. Bullis appeared to express 
the general attitude of those present 
when he said: 

“Any proposal looking toward the 
subsidizing of port handling facili- 
ties to equalize costs between wheat 
and flour for export should be fa- 
vored. Continuance of the CCC ex- 
port subsidy should be urged. En- 
couragement of a two-price system 
to keep us always competitive in ex- 
port, continuance of milling-in-bond, 
abandonment of ‘most favored na- 
tion’ tariffs, are all steps in the right 
direction.” 

In his report on the export situ- 
ation, W. T. McArthur, secretary 
and manager of the Flour Millers 
Export Association, also emphasized 
the need of export subsidies, of a 
freer exchange of goods and serv- 
ices between nations and of the 
reciprocal trade treaty program. He 
deplored ocean rates and import du- 
ties that penalized flour trade and 
gave preference to wheat. The re- 
ciprocal trade treaties, he said, have 
increased flour exports from this 
country and will enlarge them fur- 
ther if continued and extended. 


Too Little Reciprocity 


O. D. Fisher said he felt that to 
date there had been little reciprocity 
so far as flour is concerned. He re- 
viewed the unfortunate history of 
government trading arrangements— 
the celebrated wheat-coffee swap 
that lost us the Brazilian flour trade 
and the government loans to China 
in 1933 which resulted, not in pur- 
chase of United States flour but of 
wheat for the Chinese mills to grind. 
The industry, he said, must push 
continually for equal ocean rates for 
wheat and flour and against such 
destructive foreign restrictions as 
the British imperial preference pro- 
gram. 

Analyzing wartime mill production, 
Herman Steen, vice president of the 
federation, showed that there has 
been a wartime gain of 35,000,000 


sacks, to which must be added 19,- 
000,000 sacks of flour for the pro- 
duction of alcohol. The resulting 
total of 54,000,000 sacks constitutes, 
he said, the amount that must be 
replaced in the postwar era if the 
industry is to be sustained on the 
present operating basis. This is ap- 
proximately 20% of the 1944 pro- 
duction. 

No definite reliance, it appeared, 
could be placed upon industrial uses. 
Postwar need for synthetic alcohol 
might drop from 650,000,000 gals to 
250,000,000 gals, with corn and mo- 
lasses replacing wheat flour. Post- 
war production of granular flour 
might drop to as little as 2,000,000 
to 5,000,000 sacks, as compared with 
19,000,000 in 1944, 

Family flour trade, according to 
figures generally accepted, has 
dropped 25 to 30%. That this move- 
ment may have run its course and 
is now being reversed to a small 
degree was indicated by figures com- 
piled by the federation showing that 
against a statistical production of 
65,644,231 sacks of family flour in 
1943, the 1944 production was 67,- 
269,908 sacks. In the same year 
there was an increase of 2,000,000 
sacks in bakery flour. 


Research and Promotion 

Reporting for the committee on 
research, Elmer W. Reed expressed 
the opinion that employment of a 
technical director, which has been 
authorized by the executive commit- 
tee, will be a definite and outstand- 
ing contribution to the _ industry. 
Everything depends upon the man, 
and no choice has yet been made. 
It was agreed that this should not 
be done in a hurry. In general out- 
line, the duties of the technical di- 
rector will be to serve as a co- 
ordinator of research activities spon- 
sored by the federation, to make 
suggestions for future research on 
milling problems, and to assist mill- 
ers in the field in solving their op- 
erating problems. 

The work of the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute, which was described in the 
printed report of federation activi- 
ties for the association year, has 
been chiefly concerned with publicity 
and information about wheat flour. 
Requests for various types of serv- 
ice have increased, the kind of re- 
quests often’ reflecting consumer 
problems with food supply. The field 
staff is continuously in contact with 
key people in the various states, and 
food problems thus are quickly re- 
flected to the central office. 

Publicity and educational material 
is sent out in various forms, de- 
pending on the group for which it 
is planned and the use to which it 
will be put. Editorial copy, with 
photographs and recipes, is sent 
monthly to newspapers and maga- 
zines. Last year 10,253 pieces of 
such copy were mailed. More than 
5,500 radio releases were sent to 379 
radio stations. ‘Teachers, professors, 
home service directors, extension 
workers used more than 125,000 
copies of booklets about enriched 
flour and home baking. Many of 


these booklets are used as textbooks 
in high school and college classes. 
“Institute Ideas,’ which originally 
was planned as a service to food and 
equipment demonstrators, has great- 
ly increased its circulation. It now 
(Continued on page 24.) 
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Virgin Wheat from the High Altitude Wheat Empire 


PIKES PEAK BAKERY FLOURS 


from HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT 


Now more than ever you need the extra tolerance — greater stability — 
higher absorption — better keeping qualities afforded by these outstanding 
flours. Hear the complete story from our representative. In just a few 
minutes you will learn there is something “new” in flour. Specify PIKES 
PEAK Bakery Flours—for every baking requirement. 


P I K ES PEAK F LO URS .... for all your baking requirements 
Seming te Gakers og semertta for ouer SF GCA. 


THE COLORADO MILLING §& ELEVATOR CO, 
General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 


Jor Bakers. . PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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LAL, ROTH BS 
The Best Investment 


Say 


7th War Loan 


Buy and Hold 


GOOCH MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 4000 Cwrts. Elevator Capacity 2,000,000 Bu. 
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Tatty Tulips 


DUTCH doctor who recently 

reached the allied lines from 
German occupied Holland, reported 
that thousands of people are existing 
on flower bulbs. These have hitherto 
served as a substitute for coffee and 
as dog food. The bulbs are being 
eaten uncooked as there is no gas, 
electricity nor other fuel. 

The best way for America to pros- 
per beyond the point of acute de- 
pression either during or following 
the rehabilitation period is for her 
to take advantage of her position 
as the dominant nation so as to work 
toward world industrialization.—Eric 
A. Johnston. 

=x = 


Oue in a Hundred 


ES, that is just about the num- 

ber of clerks you would have to 
contact to find one who knows the 
value of a smile and how to apply it 
to keep customers happy and sales 
booming. 

It would take something more than 
a tax expert to determine the profit 
value of a smile. But we have seen 
it accomplish wonders under the most 
trying conditions in stores of all sizes 
in big cities and small towns. 

A smile, well meant and sent on 
its way with carefully chosen words, 
can accomplish more in a few seconds 
than all the free deals you ever saw. 

It was the smile and a pleasant 
remark of a clerk that brought or- 
der, neighborliness and respect out of 
a disgruntled group of Saturday night 
customers in a large market. It was 
another smile and a timely and con- 
structive suggestion in a service store 
that revived the good will of an in- 
furiated but valuable customer who 
had been overlooked. 

A smile is an infectious thing. It 
is one compliment that usually is re- 
turned immediately and like a flash 
it dissipates all irritation, misunder- 
standing and bad feeling. It is the 
ideal builder of good will. 

Remember, people never see enough 
smiles. During the war there has 
been an unfortunate shortage of 
them. We need a lot of smiles, es- 
pecially from behind the counters of 
America’s stores.—New England Gro- 
cery and Market Magazine. 

= 

There are but two ways of pay- 
ing debt—increase of industry in 
raising income, increase of thrift in 
laying out.—Thomas Carlyle. 











The Village Bahehouse 


HAVE just watched the third baking for the day at our village 

bakehouse. The baker, whose father before him was a village 
baker, is between 70 and 80, and has been at it since 5 o’clock this 
morning together with “the baker’s man.” 


At 5, “the baker’s man’ begins to fire the oven, or a pair of 
ovens if a double quantity of bread is needed. The smaller oven 
is called the sack oven, because it holds a sack of mixed flour, and 
the larger, the sack-and-a-half, which means that it holds 420 lbs 
or more. Into these caverns of brick, around which the walls of 
the house and the mill are built, bundles of furze are pitchforked. 
To light the fuel the baker has a little iron lamp of much the same 
shape as the lamps used in ancient Greece or Rome. The wick is 
steeped into animal fat, since no mineral oil must taint the bricks 
or make a noxious smell. 


The bread which is to be baked is made in great wooden 
troughs, four-sided, narrower at the base than at the top and stand- 
ing on four braced legs. To a sack of flour the baker puts 3% lbs 
of salt and 10 to 12 oz of yeast. When of a proper consistency, the 
dough is lifted on ‘» flat boards laid across the tops of the troughs, 
where it hangs ove the edges like a soft, spongy, recalcitrant fleece. 


The baker in his white apron and a white, frilly hat, which 
droops over his white hair like the petals of an inverted flower, 
takes his knife and hacks at the dough. With his left hand he 
flings a lump on the weighing machine, making up the odd ounce 
with a scrap from his right, and throws the lot to his assistant 
at the far end of the table. 


“The baker’s man” works quietly and deftly, kneading a couple 
of loaves at a time. With the heel of his hand he presses down- 
wards into the dough, his wrist rising and falling as the fingers 
turn and recover it. A younger man than the baker, he has been 
working for more than 40 years in the low-beamed, primitive room 
with its’ worn flagged floor, the doorway six inches higher than the 
floor, and the ceiling blackened by puffs from the ovens. 


By now the baker’s daughter has come in to help. She takes 
the tins from a tall stack and sets them ready for ‘the baker’s 
man.” He throws the kneaded dough in and she slides on the 
tin lids with their furled corners. In comes the grandson, too, 
and sticks the heads of the cottage loaves with a round, pronged 
implement, like a pin-cushion with long, protruding, spaced spikes. 

“The baker’s man” peers into the open oven, takes down a 
long handled rake and draws out the gray, spent twigs and ashes 
from the oven floor into buckets, and carries them to a pile in the 
garden. This done, he takes the long handled “scuffle,”’ a pole from 
which is suspended a chain and three strong bags filled with rubble 
or bits or brick, and dips it into a bucket of clean water and scours 
the oven floor, until the sweat stands on his forehead. 


First into the oven go the loaves in tins and then, in neat rows, 
the white, naked, puffy ones. ‘The baker’s man” places them 
deftly, hurrying so that the first lot may not begin to bake before 
he has got in the last. The little, age-old, iron lamp, sputtering 
and fluttering silently in its corner, shows him what he is about. 


When the last loaf is properly placed, and the lamp withdrawn, 
the door is closed and the clock is set for the baking—55 minutes 
should be right. The loaves come out the color of ripe wheat or 
demerara sugar. The baker’s daughter passes them through the 
open window swiftly to the baker, who, now clad in a gray home- 
spun coat and demure gray hat, catches them and scrapes them to 
remove any traces of ashes from the oven. As he sets them down 
they crackle and “snick’”’ as they contract in the colder air. 
—Evelyn Hardy inthe South African Baker & Miller. 








The Daily Miracle 


IME is the most valuable of all 

human possessions. It outranks 
love, for love is not permanent. It 
abides after friends are gone and 
wealth has vanished. Time is price- 
less because it is changeless. Of all 
other things one must say: This, too, 
shall pass away. Time is the only 
thing that never ceases to be. 

The most precious thing in life is 
the 24 hours which are allotted to 
mankind each day. And the more 
time one has the wealthier one is. 
And in this, youth is the wealthiest 
of all. 


Time is the equal possession of 
mankind. Without time nothing is 
possible. With it, all things are. 


Rich man, poor man, beggar and 
thief, all are equally blessed by the 
daily miracle. 

Said Emerson, “Give me _ health, 
and a day, and I will make the pomp 
of emperors ridiculous.” Said Frank- 
lin, “If thou wouldst lay hold on 
life, save time, for time is the stuff 
that life is made of.” 

What a singularly inept race we 
are to have invented the phrase, 
“killing time”! After all, that is the 
real race suicide problem in a nut- 


she!l.—California Retail Grocers Ad- 
vocate. 
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Emperor Caligula used to make the 
Roman senators wait on his dinner 


guests. 
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Fields 


Whistling, the plow-boy turns the 
well-learned soil, 

Unhousing worm to make a _ house 
for seed 

That, with its fruiting, shall supply 
his need. 

The plow-boy questions not his book- 
less toil, 

For with his heart he hears supernal 
sound 

And comprehends his 
the ground. 


kinship with 


Master of wheel, glass, formula and 
word, 

The scholar turns his burdened eyes 
to earth 

And strains his drugged ears after 
sounds unheard 

And shakes his wise head, question- 
ing the worth 

Of all the half-truths that his years 
have found, 

Of knowledge that no longer seems 
profound. 

—Kunigunde Duncan 
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THE BIGGEST CUSTOMER 
RMY business is big business and good busi- 
4 ness, but it may not be the best business. 
Obviously it is better for some mills than for oth- 
rs. It provides running time and is devoid of 
selling costs, but it interferes with established 
trade and temporarily breaks down established 
alues in brands. And it brings into play, too 
ften, a new kind of competition. The mill that 
nakes little or no government flour is tempted to 
ro out into the field and gobble up the domestic 
ustomers of mills that, out of a spirit of larger 
natriotism or because earlier the business was 
eeded to supplement domestic sales, are making 
nuch government flour—and perhaps too much. 
This condition of affairs has been uppermost 
n the minds of the milling fraternity of late, and 
was the subject of much of the conversation 
ard in and about the recent annual meeting of 
\lillers National Federation’s directors. The dis- 
ussion was significantly, though perhaps not de- 
finitively climaxed, by the appearance of Harvey 
', Owens before the board at the conclusion of its 
sessions. The problem also has been in Mr. Owens’ 
lind, and has had the Army Quartermaster 
Depot’s attention. From a survey of the indus- 
ry’s performance and productive capacity Mr. 
Owens was able to suggest an allocation percent- 
ige which was lower than that representing the 
participation of many mills in government busi- 
ness, and very much higher than that represent- 
ng the performance of other mills. His suggested 
figure of 20% represents approximately the 
imount of flour production in 1944 for government 
ind industrial alcohol account, but it involves 26,- 
000,000 additional hundredweights in 1945 for 
yovernment account, or a total, including Army 
ind lend-lease, of 53,000,000 sacks. Granular flour 
requirements, according to present plans, will be 
unchanged, but will not be allowed to interfere 
with the Army flour buying program. 
It seems clear that the Army will continue to 
e the milling industry’s most substantial custom- 
r for a long time. Millers, in their own and the 
national interest, will value it as such. Through 
it they have served, and will continue to serve, as 
in important agency in the winning of the war; 
ind through it they have an opportunity to pro- 
iect and extend that service into the promotion 
of peace and international good will. But whether 
the flour milling industry’s biggest customer 
should happen to confer a benefit or impose a 
burden, the sharing of these things should be as 
equitable as the industry, without benefit of the 
government’s rod of authority, can in its own in- 
rest accomplish. 
ee @ 


DECONTROL OF TRADE 
T HE proposal of the Flour Millers Export As- 
sociation for re-establishment of the Philip- 
pine flour trade on a basis of private transaction 
with the least possible assistance by and no in- 
rference from government agencies, is epochal. 
It marks a turn to the right which, we may hope, 
vill chart a continuing and expanding trend away 
from the era of controls. 

Favorable consideration of the proposal is in- 
licated. The Foreign Economic Administration 
announced in a bulletin dated March 23 of this 
ear that its policy is to encourage the resump- 
tion of private trade in liberated areas as soon as 
possible. Through the United States Commercial 
Co., its negotiating agency, FEA has offered to 
supply consumer goods to the Philippines with 
the assistance of firms which exported to the is- 
lands before the war. The exporting mills con- 
cerned with this trade propose to go an important 
step farther and to underwrite and operate as 
nearly as possible upon a private basis, through 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


restoration of established channels. Details of the 
plan appear on one of the news pages of this is- 
sue. 

The Flour Millers Export Association is organ- 
ized under the Webb-Pomerene Act. Because of 
the unusual status of the Philippines and the fact 
that the islands are not yet independent, it will 
be necessary for both the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and the Department of Justice to clear the 
association for whatever plan is made effective to 
avoid technical violations of the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act. Disposition of these technicalities will 
provide specific evidence of the government’s in- 
tentions and inclinations with respect to wartime 
decontrols. The Philippine flour requirements will 
place an added burden upon the mills involved, 
but the responsibility undoubtedly can be met, 
provided government aid of the desired kind and 
of the needed amount is forthcoming, particular- 
ly in the matter of rail and ocean transportation. 

Whether the deal is made or not—and it should 
be—those who have been so persistent in its for- 
mulation and promotion deserve the thanks of the 
entire industry, for decontrol and the restoration 
of free enterprise can only come with a beginning, 
and the beginnings probably will have to be made 
in most cases by private industry itself. 


e® @ ®@ 
ENRICHMENT IN NEW JERSEY 


HE enrichment bill recently introduced in the 

New Jersey Senate is off the beam and full of 
trouble. It provides only for the enrichment of 
white bread and rolls and not for the compulsory 
enrichment of family flour. 

An explanation given for the unfortunate de- 
fect is that New Jersey is not a flour-producing 
state and therefore to require the enrichment 
of family flour would be going beyond the law- 
makers’ province. This is specious reasoning. New 
Jersey is a consuming state, so far as flour is 
concerned, and the primary purpose of this bill, 
as must be the case with all such legislation, is 
to protect consumers. 

Lack of uniformity between provisions of the 
bill and those of neighboring states would be con- 
fusing to millers and would result in a definite 
hardship upon flour distributors operating in New 
York and Philadelphia who might have to carry 
two types of flour, one to be sold in New Jersey 
and the other in surrounding states. 

Chief and over-all objection to the bill is its 
failure either to envisage or to advance the larger 
purposes of the flour and bread enrichment pro- 
gram. Enrichment has been remarkably suc- 
cessful and a great public benefit under unified 
federal control. Termination of the control meas- 
ure might jeopardize this gain and imperil the 
vastly enhanced nutritional position of the Staff 
of Life. Uniform state legislation recently en- 
acted or now under consideration in several states 
is intended and admirably devised to take the 


place of the federal regulations. New Jersey © 


can best serve its citizens and the national health 
by making its enrichment requirements cover 
flour in reasonable uniformity with the coverage 
provided under other state legislation. 
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MOSTLY THE SAME OLD JOE 


RETTY somber is most of the advice about 

what to do with GI Joe when he hangs up his 
musket and goes back to work. Out of the ava- 
lanche of “copy” which has flooded editorial desks 
in recent months there can be distilled little 
but anxious foreboding, with deeply depressing 
references to psychoneurosis, to resentments 
and prejudices and “attitudes” of all kinds, most- 
ly bad; and all of this intoned with a long face 
and a scare-sized “P” in the central word “Prob- 
lem.” 


It is a pleasure, therefore, to be able to pre- 
sent at least one article emphasizing GI assets 
no less than GI handicaps. Here we get the re- 
assurance that not all of the veteran’s changed 
characteristics, if any, will be on the debit side 
of his personality ledger. For another reason 
it is a pleasure to present this article (begin- 
ning on page 51 of this issue): the author is our 
young friend and prewar editorial collaborator, 
Wilfred Lingren, now wearing a staff sergeant’s 
chevrons and performing as one of the army’s psy- 
chological experts. “Bill” already has “psyched” 
hundreds of returning veterans, and thus he writes 
not only with the personal background of one 
particular soldier but also with the studied and 
analyzed experiences of many. 

“War tempers men,” writes our sergeant. 
“It is a school in which is taught the lesson of 
necessity and the transcending of adversity. In 
combat, men may learn of their own strength, 
ingenuity and resourcefulness. There will be a 
noticeable gain in the ability to adjust to trying 
conditions, a valuable trait in any employee. 
Many will have been taught increased respon- 
sibilities . . . leadership will have been found and > 
encouraged, leadership that can be turned into 
valuable executive ability.” 

Then there are those amazingly varied skills 
acquired as part of the necessary equipment of 
a modern military machine. Industry will be 
the legatee. 

Of course there is no denying the reality and 
the bigness of the job of fitting GI Joe once more 
into the civilian pattern, but have we not, in the 
intensity of our concern, tended to exaggerate 
its difficulties? Basically, our returning hero 
will be the person he was when he went away. 
Already there is ample proof of this. And as 
for even the psychoneurotics ‘if these are 
what they are,” one industrialist has said, “let 
me have some more of them.” 
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RULE OF MEN, NOT OF LAWS 
* IVERNMENT by directive manifests mightily 

by documents as shown in some astonishing 
figures on the word volume of government or- 
ders, exhibited recently on this page. And also it 
reaches out to our neatly aligned necks the crook 
of delegated authority that is placed in the hands 
of a multitude of men. The magnitude of this 
form of government is so well known as to need 
no statement of dimensions, yet it is entertaining 
to read in a recent pronouncement of Chester 
Bowles that in 12 months the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration held, in the national headquarters 
alone, 15,000 meetings with industry and trade 
groups. There are, in case you have not realized 
it, 536 formal industry advisory committees and 
824 informal trade co-operating committees. All 
this is by authority not directly legislated but de- 
riving from presidential order. Since the voice of 


this authority began to make itself heard in Wash- 
ington in 1933 it has spoken no less, on the av- 
erage, than 300 times a year. 
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You get all five in Russell-Miller Flours 





There are Russell-Miller Flours with 
all these qualities that will fill your 
requirements. Just ask your Russell- 
Miller salesman ... he has flours 
suited to your particular needs. 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Millers of OCCIDENT and AMERICAN BEAUTY Flours 
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Mills of 


To mill carefully and scientifically 


to a quality point above your 


actual demands, to produce your 


flour efficiently and accurately — 


that is the policy of Shellabarger’s. 


No transient condition, no pres- 


sure of circumstances divert the 


Shellabarger production staff from 


these fundamentals. 


This Is SHELLABARGER’S 


A total flour milling capacity of 6,500 
sacks per day in five modern units in 
the nation’s greatest bread wheat 
field. Backed by sufficient storage 
(3,500,000 bushels) to supply our 
wheat requirements for 10 months, 
and by more than 30 country eleva- 
tors to aid in collecting much of this 
wheat directly from the growers. 
Backed also by analytical and testing 
laboratories, the most rigid technical 


supervision and, finally, by the high- 


est quality ideals and standards for 


every Shellabarger product. 


Millers Since 1776 


NASHVILLE SALES OFFICE 


808 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
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High Postwar Output 





(Continued from page 17.) 


is sent monthly to almost 15,000 
home economists. 

The test kitchen at the institute 
continues its various services as an 
information center on flour and bak- 
ing, as a source of practical pub- 
licity material, as a center for mill 
services, such as recipe testing, help 
in product development, food pho- 
tography. 

In addition to its routine activi- 
ties, the staff of the institute has 
continued to develop and maintain 
contacts with allied industries and 
professional groups; to assist authors 
with manuscripts for cookbooks and 
textbooks; to serve in an advisory or 
consultant capacity for member mills 
or their advertising agencies; and to 
continue many other services. 


Field Staff Work 


The work of the field staff includes 
many activities. Among other things, 
during the past year they called on 
1,170 newspaper and magazine edi- 
tors, radio program directors, edu- 
cators, state leaders in public health, 
and others in influential positions. 
They gave 40 talks at professional 
meetings and conferences about en- 
riched flour and its place in good 
nutrition. They met with state nu- 
trition committees in almost every 
state. They visited 85 colleges in 
48 states, usually presenting a dem- 
onstration-lesson on baking and flour 
uses for students and faculty. Alto- 
gether they presented 238 such dem- 
onstrations. They held 22 baking 
schools for home _ demonstration 
agents and for home service women 
who teach baking to homemakers, 
and they appeared as guests on 28 
radio programs. 

“Along with the more _ tangible 
products of the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute program,” states the annual 
report, “there has been one intangi- 
ble, yet highly important, result. 
This has been the gradual develop- 
ment of what is perhaps best de- 
scribed as excellent industrial rela- 
tions. Over the years, but more 
particularly during the past year, 
institute and federation staff have 
been able to bring together repre- 
sentatives of the milling industry and 
of professional groups of various 
kinds. In many states these repre- 
sentatives have worked together, and 
the fine spirit of friendliness and co- 
operation shown by millers has re- 
flected credit on the entire milling 
industry. As a result, the milling in- 
dustry has the respect and friendly 
confidence of leading foods and nu- 
trition people in many states, and 
the Wheat Flour Institute enjoys a 
fine reputation as the educational or- 
ganization of a respected industry.” 

Changed needs, brought about by 
changing times, caused the board to 
discontinue the educational division 
of the institute at the end of the 
fiscal year. This division had chiefly 
been devoted to work with the 
schools, and had published ‘Food 
Facts” for the past 15 years. In- 
creasing emphasis on nutrition led to 
the decision to center all promotion 
work on the home economics field. 


The Legislative Program 


Reporting upon the results of the 
federation’s state legislative program 
on behalf of uniform package and 
enrichment laws, Herman Steen said 
that 16 states now have compulsory 
enrichment statutes covering family 
flour and bread and 23 have decimal 
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weight laws, with others in prospect 
of enactment before the end of the 
current legislative period. ‘Utterly 
unjustified opposition” to the enrich- 
ment measure had developed, he said, 
in some of the northern states, prin- 
cipally from dairy products interests. 
The campaign will be pushed with 
renewed vigor, he promised, when the 
legislatures of these states recon- 
vene. 

Fine support from both millers and 
bakers has been accorded the enrich- 
ment legislative campaign, Mr. Steen 
said. These millers were given spe- 
cial mention and the thanks of the 
federation’s officers for their serv- 
ice in their respective states in be- 
half of uniform package bills, or en- 
richment bills, or both: California, 
C. E. Anderson; Colorado, H. D. Lig- 
gitt, Jr; Georgia, J. J. Selvage; In- 
diana, S. R. Harrell; Iowa, Guy C. 
Grimes; Kansas, Milton P. Fuller and 
Elmer W. Reed; Massachusetts and 
other New England states, Paul 
Rothwell; Michigan, J. A. Porter, 
Fred N. Rowe and Howard S. Holmes, 
Jr; Minnesota, E. K. Thode and G. 
Cullen Thomas; Nebraska, R. S. 
Dickinson; New York, Joseph W. 
Ward; North Carolina, M. A. Briggs; 
North Dakota, P. R. Fossen; Ohio, 
G. E. O’Brien and W. C. Dewey; 
Oklahoma, Paul Jackson; Oregon, W. 
H. Younger, A. M. Chrystall and R. 
D. Lytle; South Carolina, J. B. Al- 
len; South Dakota, E. F. Gronert; 
Tennessee, Norman Christley, E. L. 
Corn, W. H. Strowd and A. R. Cor- 
nelius; Utah, V. P. Campbell; Wash- 
ington, W. L. Haley; West Virginia, 
H. G. Davis; Wyoming, J. K. Bee- 
son. 

Pension Plan Studied 

After hearing the report and sug- 
gestions of Sydney Anderson upon 
the type of retirement pension that 
might prove practical for employees 
of the federation, the finance com- 
mittee was instructed to devise a 
program subject to the approval of 
the executive committee. 


Wartime Controls 


Herman Fakler, vice president and 
Washington representative, gave a 
comprehensive survey of wartime 





A MEMORIAL RESOLUTION 
RESOLVED, that the members of 
the board of directors of the Millers 
National Federation, assembled for 
their annual meeting in lieu of the 
13rd annual convention, rise in re- 
spectful and affectionate tribute to 
the memory of these of their associ- 
ates who have within the past 12 
months come to the end of their 
worthily lived years: 
Cc. T. Alexander, Yukon Mill & 
Grain Co., Yukon, Okla. 
Robert R. Clark, Quaker Oats 
: Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
W. C. Doyle, King Milling Co., 
Lowell, Mich. 
J. W. Enright, Mennel 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
A. A. Hart, Universal Mills, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 
P. A. Lashley, Marion Milling 
Co., Marion, Ohio. 
L. A. Mennel, Sr., Mennel Mill- 
ing Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
J. C. Miller, Hardesty 
Co., Dover, Ohio. 
Hughes Patten, Acme-Evans Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind, 


Milling 


Milling 


Murray Phillips, Scott County 
Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo. 

J. C. Regier, Buhler Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Buhler, Kansas, 


Wooten Winton, Yukon Mill & 
Grain Co., Yukon, Okla. 

Among these honored names are 
those of millers whose good counsel, 
sound leadership and friendship ex- 
tended through many years that had 
their own peculiar problems, and 
whose lives were long an_ inspira- 
tion to us and whose presence we 
miss today as we valued it in the 
past. 

With bowed heads we express our 
gratitude for the lives of these asso- 
ciates and friends. 











controls affecting the flour industry, 
predicting that price controls would 
remain in operation for some time, 
and that manpower and War Produc- 
tion Board regulations affecting this 
industry would be subject to pro- 
gressive relaxation. 


Veterans’ Re-employment 


Problems of returned service men 
had their place on the postwar plan- 
ning committee program. Experi- 
ence to date appears to indicate that 
about half of the veterans will at- 
tach themselves to their former pay- 
rolls. Many are qualified by mili- 
tary training and experience for po- 
sitions of higher skill or responsibil- 
ity than they formerly occupied. 


Executive Committeemen 


The board elected two new mem- 
bers to the executive committee— 


a ——_<>—— —— 
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Henry E. Kuehn, King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis, and Charles Ritz, 
International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis. A complete list of executive 
committee members and of the re- 
elected officers is published else- 
where in this issue. 


Federation Membership 


On March 31, 1945, at the end of 
the forty-third fiscal year of the fed- 
eration, 477 flour milling companies 
or firms were members in good stand- 
ing. During the fiscal year 27 mem- 
bers dropped out and 11 new mem- 
bers joined. Of the 27 members 
lost, 16 are no longer milling flour; 
and several of the others were pur- 
chased and consolidated by other 
mills. Total membership of the 
federation represents approximately 
85% of the wheat and rye flour pro- 
duction of the United States. 


Subsidies Described as Essential 
to Expanding Export Flour Trade 


Chicago, Ill. — Reporting to the 
postwar planning committee of the 
Millers National Federation, meet- 
ing here last week in conjunction 
with the board of directors, William 
T. McArthur, secretary and manager 
of the Flour Millers Export Associ- 
ation, presented the opinion that, un- 
less American wheat can be bought 
at world market prices, expansion of 
American foreign trade in flour will 
depend upon a sound, continuous and 
flexible subsidy program. The re- 
port was that of the subcommittee 
on exports, of which Mr. McArthur 
and John L. Locke are members, and 
Henry H. Cate is chairman. 

“The first requisite of the export 
flour business,” reads the report, “is 
that mills should be in position to 
buy wheat as long as there is a 
surplus in the United States at world 
market prices in a free and open 
market. The best way to achieve 
this is to support changes in the gov- 
ernment loan program which will 
give to the wheat producer some de- 
gree of price protection on that por- 
tion of his production that is con- 
sumed in domestic markets and let 
the balance sell at world market 
prices. This would eliminate the 
necessity for subsidies and let the 
low cost wheat grower produce for 
the world market to whatever extent 
he desires. 

“Until such changes are made in 
our price support program for sur- 
plus agricultural commodities, we 
must insist upon a subsidy program 
which will pay at all times to ex- 
porting millers the difference be- 
tween the cost of wheat in the United 
States and the world market value 
of comparable grades of wheat. This 
subsidy should quickly reflect 
changes in world and United States 
wheat price relationships. 

“Although Congress’ authorized 
subsidies to move surplus agricul- 
tural commodities into export mar- 
kets in 1936 or 1937, there have 
been extended periods since then 
when there was either no subsidy 
authorized or when the amount of 
the subsidy was wholly inadequate. 
This was in spite of the fact that 
we have had a surplus of wheat in 
this country over and above our do- 
mestic requirements ever since this 
legislation was enacted. An expand- 
ed volume of export business can- 
not be obtained under such condi- 
tions. 

“The milling industry is partly at 
fault through its failure to take vig- 


orous and concerted action to insure 
a continuous and adequate subsidy. 
It is in the interest of the industry 
as a whole that the exportation of 
flour from wheat grown in the United 
States be expanded. It is hoped that 
it will work to this end. 


Wheat vs. Flour 


“The export of wheat rather than 
flour is encouraged through the im- 
position of discriminatory and high 
ocean freight rates on flour. This 
tends to promote the construction 
of flour mills in wheat deficient coun- 
tries and to reduce the potential 
market for flour from the United 
States. We must work with the 
steamship companies and the United 
States Maritime Commission for 
rates on flour comparable to rates 
on wheat. 


International Wheat Agreement 


“The directors of the Flour Mill- 
ers Export Association and of the 
Millers National Federation should 


study carefully the International 
Wheat Agreement — to determine 
what position this industry should 


take with respect thereto. The par- 
ticipation of the United States—16% 
of the world trade in wheat enjoyed 
by the four principal wheat export 
nations—might well serve to limit 
the expansion of United States flow 
exports to a volume less than would 
otherwise be obtainable and less thar 
that needed by the industry. At this 
time it appears that some action t 
oppose the operation of the agree 
ment or to demand an increase it 
the quota of the United State 
might well be taken. 


The Export Association 


“The Flour Millers Export Associ 
ation is an organization whose mem 
bers are now shipping approximatel) 
98% of all the flour exported fron 
the United States through commer 
cial trade channels. It should b: 
supported by all exporting millers 
It is the medium through which th: 
industry should concentrate and 
channel its efforts to accomplish th 
steps and goals outlined hereir 
These efforts should have the activ: 
support of individua) millers whethe: 
engaged in export trade or not and 
of the Millers National Federation 
If the financial resources of this 
association are not sufficient to carry 
out the necessary work the Millers 
National Federation should consider 

(Continued on page 73.) 
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The strong, positive values in Town 
Crier give the baker a starting point 
that is known and definite. No baker 
with Town Crier feels he must be 
hesitant or experimental. He knows 


what he has. 
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Tax Exemption Privileges of Co-ops 


ECLARING that corporations 
and partnerships pay three to 

25 times as much federal income tax 
as co-operative associations, Ben C. 
McCabe, president of the National 
Tax Equality Association, challenges 
the accuracy of a chart of ‘tax ex- 
emption privileges now enjoyed by 
co-operatives,” issued by the Patman 
House Committee on Small Business, 
and calls it confusing and misleading. 
“Tt is true, of course,” said Mr. Mc- 
Cabe, “that partnerships and individ- 


weet Z 


.s 





ual proprietorships are exempt from 
payment of federal corporation taxes, 
just as farmers’ co-operative associa- 
tions are exempt. It is entirely in- 
correct, however, to assume from that 
fact that partnerships and individual 
proprietorships pay no more federal 
income tax than farmers’ co-opera- 
tive associations. 

“It is correct, also, that consum- 
ers’ co-operative associations are li- 
able for federal corporate taxes on 
the same basis as regular corpora- 
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tions. But it must not be assumed 
that such consumer co-operatives 
actually pay federal income taxes on 
all their earnings in the way that 
regular corporations do. 

“The fact is that the individual pro- 
prietor of a business, or the partners 
in a business, pay full federal income 
tax, as individuals, on all of the earn- 
ings of the business, including such 
sums as may be retained for reserves. 
They are exempt from corporate in- 
come taxes only because they are not 





















economical 


corporations—-but the total levy 
against them is very close to the to- 
tal amount paid by a corporation and 
its stockholders under the present 
system of double taxation. 

“On the other hand, a farmers’ co- 
operative association, whether cor- 
poration or not, is totally exempt from 
federal income tax if it registers un- 
der Section 101 of the Internal Rev 
enue Code, or is mostly exempt if it 
chooses not to register, while a con 
sumers’ co-operative association, how 
ever liable it may be for federal in 
come taxation of its earnings, is abl 
to escape the greater part of sucl 
payment by the simple device of dis 
tributing most of its earnings in so 
called patronage dividends, either ir 
cash or other evidence of equity 
which the Treasury Department anc 
some of the courts have fallacious] 
considered as deferred refunds in de 
cisions based on outdated ‘mutua! 
trading’ practices.”’ 

On total earnings of $100,000 a 
year, Mr. McCabe pointed out, an ex 
empt farmers’ co-operative would pay 
no federal income tax, though its 
members individually would be liabl« 
for $15,120 tax on patronage divi- 
dends they received, 

A nonexempt farmers’ co-operativ: 
would pay $2,500 on the amount dis 
tributed in dividends to stockholders 
and the patrons would be liable for ar 
additional $20,475 on patronage divi 
dend receipts, “though experienc« 
shows that a very small proportion 
of such patronage dividend receipts i: 
actually reported for federal tax 
ation.” 

A city consumers’ co-op would pay 
federal income tax only on the amount 
distributed in regular dividends t 
stockholders a total of $2,500 or 
earnings of $100,000. 

On the other hand, a corporatior 
making the same _ $100,000 profi 
would pay $68,381, Mr. McCabe said 
An individual proprietor would be li 
able for payment of $67,320 in incom: 
tax, and a partnership of two indi 
viduals would pay $53,640. 


——BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TOTAL INDIAN FOOD YIELD 
DURING 1945-46 INDEFINITE 


London, Eng.—In reply to a ques 
tion in Parliament as to the provi 
sional estimated yield of food grain: 
for 1945 and 1946 in India, the pres 
ent total amount held in reserve 
the allowance for deterioration, th¢ 
extent acreage devoted to food pro 
duction had been increased over th¢ 
last five years and the amount o 
foodstuffs now imported, Mr. Amery 
the Secretary of State for India, re 





plied: 

“Yields for 1945 and 1946 canno 
effectively be estimated now. Th 
average annual yield for the las 


three agricultural years was 55,253 
000 tons. Reserves are held by th 
central government, by _provinci: 
governments and states and by pro 
ducers, and I am not in a poistion t 
give any estimate of the total. Th 
over-all loss from deterioration i 
estimated as, at present, 5%. Atte 
tion is being given by the food de 
partments and by provincial goverr 
ments to the increase and improve 
ment of storage facilities. The ir 
crease in acreage devoted to food ii 
India over the last five years wa 
given last month as 11,000,000. Hi 
Majesty’s government’s program 0 
1,100,000 tons of food grains to b 
loaded for shipment to India betwee! 
October, 1943, and December, 1944 
was fulfilled by the middle of Janu 
ary. Further loadings are bein; 
made, but I am not prepared to giv 
more recent figures.” 
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Importance of Liverpool Corn Trade 
Association Described by Official 


London, Eng.—A. Howard Shone, 
president of the Liverpool Corn 
Trade Association, recently contrib- 
uted an article to the Liverpool Daily 
Post, on the importance of Liverpool 
1s a market, of which the following 
are extracts and of particular inter- 
est to international wheat shippers. 

“What is Liverpool?’ This ques- 
ion had real significance,” he said, 
in times of peace for the interna- 
onal trade in wheat. It was a ques- 


on continually asked wherever 
wheat was bought and sold, and 
ieant, of course, that someone 

maybe in Chicago, Winnipeg or 


suenos Aires—was anxious to know 
ie latest price of wheat futures at 
iverpool. For Liverpool was a 
world market for wheat. Here all 
ypes and qualities were offered for 
le and were competitively valued 
accordance with their quality, 
their relative abundance or scarcity 
id their position. A high propor- 
m of the 5,500,000 tons of wheat 
mported annually into the United 
Kingdom came through the port of 
Liverpool. It came from the Amer- 
cas, Australia, India, Russia, North 
\frica and many smaller countries, 
nd the best of it was deliverable on 
e futures contract.” 
Mr. Shone proceeded to point out 
the advantages of trading in futures 


nd the reason for so doing. ‘“Mill- 
ers,’ he said, “are able to handle 


only a small part of the crop for im- 
mediate flour manufacture. Without 
facilities for sale in future positions 
the post-harvest weight of supply 
ould be too heavy and prices would 
lecline sharply. Also, the futures 
market is useful from many other 
points of view. It brings trade into 
1e open, it provides a uniform price 
between markets, it smooths out 
price movements, and enables mer- 
hants and millers to insure against 
rice fluctuations, thus enabling them 
to conduct their trading on a stable 
isis, While one of its chief economic 
functions is ‘spreading the weight’ 
of surplus supply. 
“Much of this surplus wheat was 
sold on the Liverpool futures mar- 
t and the trade of the port bene- 
ted accordingly. Large warehouses 
vere erected specially to accommo- 
e the grain, and the grain storage 
icilities of the port of Liverpool 
» such that Merseyside is the ob- 
us center for the main wheat 
ures markets in the United King- 
n. This fact, of course, means in- 
ised business for shipping, insur- 
e, banking, storage and _ trans- 
, 
iverpool is also the center of an 
nense trade in animal feeding- 
ffs. Referring to this Mr. Shone 
said: “A huge quantity of maize 
rn) and other feedingstuffs was 
handled annually before the war. 
This was imported on a c.i.f. basis. 
The Liverpool spot market was 
1 on Tuesdays and Fridays, when 
zreat array of grain and feeding- 
iffs of all descriptions was on view. 
yers and sellers were drawn from 
very wide radius; indeed, some 
Came regularly from places as far 
irt as Glasgow, Bristol and Bir- 
ngham, for in no other center was 
permanent stock of the world’s 
heats and feedingstuffs held at such 
high level and in such variety. 
Millers had always an ample choice 
ol spot wheats or coarse grains to 
supplement their own forward pur- 
Cnases and farmers a wide selection 
feedingstuffs. The tragic destruc- 


I 


. 





tion of the Liverpool Corn Exchange 
has left the market without a per- 
manent home at present, but it is 
profoundly hoped that a new and 
even better building will be erected 
on the spot, which has been the cen- 
ter of the grain trade’s activities for 
over 100 years. 

“As a trade,” Mr. Shone continued, 
“we are looking forward to a time 
when the activities of the Liverpool 
grain market in all its branches 
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spot, cif. and futures—will be re- 
sumed. The reopening of the mar- 
ket at the earliest possible moment 
and on a broad basis is, indeed, essen- 
tial if the country is to get the 
best value for the money it spends 
on imported food. 

“During the war few feedingstuffs 
have been brought in, but imported 
corn, oil cakes, rice bran, etc., will 
be indispensable for the postwar pros- 
perity of our agricultural industry. 
Much of our livestock, especially pigs 
and poultry, has been slaughtered. 
Replacement and increase will de- 
mand the importation of large quan- 
tities of attractively priced feed, and 
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Liverpool traders hope to play a full 
part in providing it. I feel that, in 
our long history, we have served the 
country well, and that, despite the 
new and disturbing economic theo- 
ries which are being voiced on every 
hand, we, in the grain trade, have 
still a part to play which will re- 
dound to the fame and prosperity of 
Merseyside.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Under the guidance of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice and supported by nearly 100 traf- 
fic and safety organizations, a brake- 
check program is being conducted 
from April 15 to June 1, 1945. 











Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 





LUCKY FLOURS 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need. 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 


Spring Patents 


Clears 
Cake Flours 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Whole Wheat 


Cracker Flours 
Rye Flours 


Full Fat Soybean Flour 


Kansas Patents 


High Gluten 
Pastry Flours 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 


FEDERAL MILL, 


LOCKPORT, NH. Y. 


Li@ 
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Families in Cincinnati Average 8.5% 
of Grocery Buying in Bakery Goods 


Cincinnati families (including Nor- 
wood and St. Bernard) spent about 
$300,000, or 8.5% of their total gro- 
cery budget, for bakery goods during 
the second and third weeks in Janu- 
ary. On the basis of these figures, 
the annual expenditure for bakery 
products in the Cincinnati market 
would amount to approximately $8,- 
000,000. These figures are based on 
reports from a carefully selected 
consumer panel of 162 families in 


Cincinnati, surveyed by the Institute 
of Transit Advertising, Chicago. 

Sweet goods represented almost 
one half (45.5%) of all purchases 
of bakery products. Bread account- 
ed for 36.9%, crackers 6.9%, and 
“other” bakery products 10.7% of 
the total. 

The neighborhood independent gro- 
cery store and bakery received the 
bulk of the bakery purchases made 
by Cincinnati housewives. House- 
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BAKERY PRODUCTS PURCHASED DURING SECOND AND THIRD 
WEEKS IN JANUARY, 1945, BY CINCINNATI FAMILIES 


r——Two-week purchases by 162 families——_, -—Retail distribution 





Avg. per % of % Who % in % ir 

Kind of product Total family per week total bought chain indep 

a. .; ReePeeereerer erro ee $172.83 $0.53 45.5 86.4 21.2 78.8 
| |. ere rire eee 139.94 -43 36.9 94.0* 18.2 81.5 
et te 26.28 -08 6.9 62.4 55.1 44.9 
OCRBOP ccccbcsesvccvesseovs 40.77 -13 10.7 58.0 17.3 82. 
Total DOkery 1.00.50 $379.82 $1.17 100.0 96.0 22.0 gO 


*Percent who bought during one week. 





wives spent 78% of their bakery 
money at independent stores. Only 
in the purchase of crackers were 
chain store outlets favored by Cin- 
cinnati families. This follows the 


general pattern of chain stores re- 
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ceiving a majority of the business 
for packaged items and a much 
smaller share of the perishable and 
unpackaged goods business. 

In the two-week period, 94% of 
the families bought bread, 86.4° 
bought sweet goods (cakes, pies, 
cookies, sweet rolls, doughnuts, etc. ), 
62.4% bought crackers and 58% other 
kinds of bakery products. 

The bread business in Cincinnati 
was divided largely among eight 
leading brands, some minor brands 
and many small neighborhood bak- 
eries. The eight leading brands a 
counted for 79.1% of the total dollar 
volume on bread. The top brand had 
24.5%, the second 22.2% and th 
third 9.9%. In fourth place was 
brand with 6.9% of the total busi- 
ness, and the other leading eight had, 
in order, 5.7%, 3.8%, 3.4% and 3° 
of the market. 

The brand of one chain store and 
that of one house-to-house bakery 
were among the first five. 

More than three fifths (61.6%) « 
the family cracker business in Cin- 
cinnati was secured by one compan) 
Crackers of that company were mar- 
keted either under one brand name 
or the name of the company. The 
company name was also included on 
packages which carried the brand 
name. There were other companics 
that followed the same name pro- 
cedure. This influenced a number of 
Cincinnati housewives to record com- 
pany rather than brand name when 
reporting cracker purchases. 

A previous survey of the Buffalo 
market made by the institute was 
published in these columns recently. 
It is interesting to compare the two 
Buffalo families spent, during the 
second and third weeks in January, 
about 7% less per family for all 
bakery goods than was spent by 
Cincinnati families. The average ex- 
penditure per family in the two cities 
was almost identical for bread, but 
Cincinnati families spent relatively 
more for all other bakery classifica- 
tions. 

Total bread business in the two 
cities followed about the same brand 
pattern. The leading brand in each 
city was that of a national bakery, 
although different companies. Thie 
Buffalo brand had 29.8% of the total 
market as compared with 24.5% for 
the Cincinnati brand. The _ second 
brand in each city was the product 
of local bakeries, but the Cincinnati 
bakery had 22.2% of the total «as 
compared with only 12.7% for the 
Buffalo bakery. 

The following table gives details 
of the Cincinnati survey: 
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NO CORN SYRUP INCREASE 

Washington, D. C.—Analysis ol 
data obtained from the corn syrup 
blending industry indicates that no 
ceiling price increases for blended 
corn syrups are needed at this time 
the Office of Price Administration 
said. At the same time, OPA said 
no changes are necessary, in the ce'!- 
ing prices for blends of country cane 
syrup. Information obtained by OPA 
indicates that the profit positions of 
both of the blending industries com- 
pare favorably with their base period 
earnings. 
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OPA DENIES REPORTS OF 
RICE PRICE ROLL-BACK 


Washington, D. C.—Officials in the 
Office of Price Administration emphat- 
ically deny recent rumors that OPA 
intends to roll back prices of rough 
rice. The rumors first came to the 
attention of OPA through calls from 
members of Congress from rice pro- 
ducing regions. 

Two price actions with respect to 
rice were taken last week by OPA, 
however. Both actions concern Blue- 
bonnet and Magnolia varieties which 
were developed recently and are to 
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be produced commercially this year. 

An amendment to MPR 518, issued 
by OPA, has established basic rough 
rice at $7.30 per bbl as the maximum 
country shipping point price for the 
Magnolia variety. Bluebonnet rice, 
according to the Commodity Inspec- 
tion Division of the Grain Products 
Branch of the War Food Administra- 
tion, has the same characteristics of 
Rexoro and Magnolia is similar to 
Blue Rose. This action, effective 
April 23, 1945, prices these varieties 
in line with their comparable varie- 
ties. 

Milled rice prices for the two new 
varieties are established in amend- 


ment 5 to the second RMPR 150 
which becomes effective on the same 
date at the following levels: Bluebon- 
net, $8.25; Magnolia, $6.50. 

In the finished rice order, Texas 
Patna has been inserted in the order 
at the same price level as Rexoro. 
Previously this variety had been in- 
advertently omitted, OPA officials 
said. 
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JOINS ALBERS MILLING CO. 

Pullman, Wash.—M. C. Midgley, 
assistant state chemist, has resigned 
his position here to accept a position 
with Albers Milling Co., Seattle. 
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FARINA FOR ARMED FORCES 
EXEMPTED FROM RMPR 296 


Washington, D. C.—Farina, when 
packed in special types and sizes of 
packages containing 10 lbs or less 
for the use of the United States gov- 
ernment or any of its agencies, has 
been exempted from price control 
under RMPR 296. The action is 
taken in amendment 6 to this regu- 
lation, effective April 18, 1945. 

The armed forces have found it 
difficult to purchase farina packed 
according to their specifications in 
tins containing 5% lbs, because re- 
packers who purchase regular farina 
at maximum prices cannot charge 
more than the cost of the farina to 
them, plus their actual cost of pack- 
aging material and packing and 
therefore have been unable to make 
a profit on such sales. 

In exempting farina from the reg- 
ulation, the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration stated that the amount of 
farina required by the armed forces 
is not sufficient to affect the civilian 
supply of this commodity. 

Following is the text of the amend- 
ment: 

PART 1351—FOOD AND FOOD PRODUCTS 
(RMPR 296, Amdt. 6) 


Flour From Wheat, Semolina and Farina 
Sold by Millers, Blenders, Primary Dis- 
tributors and Flour Jobbers 
A statement of the considerations in 
volved in the issuance of this amendment 
issued simultaneously herewith, has _ bee 
filed with the Division of the Federal Reg 

ister. 

Section VIII (g), Appendix A of Revised 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 296 j 
amended to read as follows: 

(g) Maximum prices for special package 
types and sizes for the United States Goy- 
ernment or any agency thereof. (1) Maxi 
mum prices for flour from wheat and 
farina (except farina in packages containin: 
10 Ibs or packed in special type 
and sizes of packages for the use of the 
United States Government or any agen: 
thereof, in carload quantities delivered at 
specified destinations, shall be the applica 
ble maximum price in 100-lb cotton sack 
as heretofore provided, (a) minus 16: pe. 


less) 


ewt, (b) plus the exact cost of the pack 
age used, (c) plus the additional cost 
packing, if any, over the cost of packins 
in 100-lb cotton sacks. 

(2) Farina packed in special types an 
sizes of packages, containing 10 Ibs 
less, for the use of the United States Gov 
ernment or any agency thereof is exem} 
from the provisions of this regulation an 
the General Maximum Price Regulation. 

(3) Maximum prices for semolina packe 
in special types and sizes of package 
other than those set forth in subdivisior 
VIIL (da) of this Appendix A for the us 
of the United States Government or any) 


agency thereof, in carload quantities deliv 
ered at specified destinations, shall be the 
applicable maximum price as set forth i 
subdivisions ITV (a), (b), (ce) and (d) plu 


or minus the difference in cost per cwt 
between the cost of packing the specia 
type or size of package and the cost 
packing 100-lb sacks’ thereof. 

This amendment shall become effecti\ 
April 18, 1945. 

Issued this 13th day of April, 1945. 


CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator. 
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CANADIAN AGRICULTURISTS 
AGREE ON WORLD PROGRAM 

Winnipeg, Man.—Directors of Th« 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture 
drawn from every province in Can 
ada, meeting in joint session with six 
visiting leaders of British nationa 
farm organizations, have reached a1 
agreement here upon the proposa 
emanating from the British delega 
tion for setting up a basis of inter 
national collaboration of agricultura 
producers. 

The Federation endorsed the ide: 
of the international organization ani 
approved the British proposal fo 
holding an international conferenc: 
of representatives of national farme 
organizations at which the draft o 
a constitution for the proposed inter 
national organization could be consid 
ered. 

The party has just completed 
visit to New Zealand and Australii 
and met in Washington with leaders 
of United States farm organizations 
April 19. 
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World Wheat Supply 
Adequate, Dominion 
Statistician Says 

Toronto, Ont.—In a recent edition 
of the Monthly Review of the Wheat 
Situation, issued by the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics, Ottawa, it is stated 
that adequate supplies of wheat exist 
in Canada, the United States and 
Argentina to meet the needs of im- 
porting countries. The more imme- 
diate problem is the transportation 
and processing of sufficient wheat to 
meet requirements. 

is suggested that the Canadian 
carry-over will likely fall below 300,- 
000,000 bus as compared with 355,- 
000,000 last year. In that event Ca- 
nadian exports would total 330,000,- 
000 bus as compared with 344,000,- 
000 bus last crop year. The United 
States year-end carry-over is esti- 
mated at between 350,000,000 and 
375,000,000 bus. The United States 
may export 140,000,000 bus during 
the crop season. 

The volume of exports will depend 
to a considerable extent upon the 
availability of rail, lake and ocean 
transport facilities and the capacity 
of domestic flour mills. There is a 
shortage of cars and ships, and flour 
mills in both Canada and the Unit- 
ed States have contracts which will 
require their full operation for 
months. Extensive damage done to 
European flour mills requires that 
much North American wheat shall 
be processed on this side of the At- 
lantic. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 
MAKES ANNUAL REPORT 


Winnipeg, Man.—Changes in wheat 
market policy, announced by the Do- 
minion government Sept. 27, 1943, an 
acute feed shortage in eastern Can- 
ada and a temporary grain shortage 
in the United States, proved major 
influences on operations of the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board during the 1943- 
44 crop year. This was revealed in 
the board’s annual report tabled in 
the House of Commons at Ottawa 
late in April. 

“In the field of domestic wheat 
policy, the suspension of trading on 
the Winnipeg wheat futures market 
and the establishing of a new fixed 
initial price ($1.25 bu) at the close of 
business Sept. 27, 1943, were the 
outstanding developments of the 
crop year,” the report stated. 

During the crop year about 118,- 
000,000 bus of wheat, oats and bar- 
ley were shipped to eastern Canada 
under the freight assistance policy 
for feeding requirements. The grain 
shoriage in the United States also 
resulted in heavy exports of grain to 
that country. The disappearance of 








commercial stocks of Canadian 
grains, including stocks under the 
freight assistance policy, but exclud- 
ing all other farm consumption, rose 


from 308,000,000 bus in 1939-40 to 
679,000,000 in 1943-44. 

The demand for Canadian wheat 
during the crop year resulted in a 
reduction of year-end stocks from 
595, 0,000 bus at July 31, 1943, to 
355,000,000 at July 31, 1944. 

The report referred to the serious 
congestion in country elevators and 
the reduction in wheat acreage to 
16,849,700—the smallest since 1918. 
Grain production in Canada topped 
the billion-bushel mark and carry- 
overs of all grains on July 31, 1943, 
reached the highest point in history. 
During the crop year wheat mar- 
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DUBLIN MILLING COMPANY 
REPORTS PROFITABLE YEAR 



































ketings totaled 325,000,000 bus. Board 
receipts were 91% of total 1943-44 
marketings. Overseas clearances and 
United States imports of Canadian 


milling profits continued and the 
scheme of division of those profits 
among the millers, accepted by them 
wheat were 288,165,680 bus for the London, Eng. Johnston, Mooney as reasonable and equitable, had al- 
crop year, or almost 130,000,000 bus & O’Brien, millers and bakers of Dub- so remained unchanged. It has been 
greater than in 1942-43. lin, Eire, has issued its report end- found possible during 1944 to omit j 
ing Dec. 31, 1944, which shows a net the barley admixture, the loaf now 
profit of $64,655, against $61,580 for being all wheaten and of 85% extrac- 
the year 1943, and the directors have tion. Neither flour nor bread in Eire 
recommended the payment of a divi- had been rationed during the year. 
dend of 7%. In his address at the During the year the price of bread 

; ‘ . had remained unchanged and the gov- 
general meeting of the company, W. ; ee s : 

‘ : ernment subsidy of one halfpenny 

S. Hayes, the chairman, reviewed the per 4-Ib batch loaf had been contin- 
general conditions of the trade. He ued, but fancy bread had not been 
said the (Eire) government control of subsidized. 


Despite heavy carloadings a 
“crisis” arose at the Canadian lake- 
head in the five weeks preceding the 
close of navigation, the report said. 

Deliveries of the 1943 crop to the 
agents of the Canadian Wheat Board 
amounted to 293,366,243 bus. In ad- 
dition, 98,845,055 held for Crown 
wheat account were in store in coun- 
try elevators and not yet delivered. 
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It isn’t How Long You Talk—~ 





It’s What You Say 


By H. R. Simpson 


HE chairman explained to the 
meeting that the next speaker 
would have to cut his remarks short, 
because he had a train to catch. The 
chairman’s tone was apologetic. It 
put the speaker, or seemed too, in a 
hole. 
The audience had built up great ex- 
pectations for the address—and now 


was told the speaker would have to 
leave early. 

Elmer Wheeler was the speaker. 
You’ve heard of Elmer—the tested- 
selling sentence man, the chap who 
invented the slogan, ‘Don’t sell the 
steak—sell the sizzle!” 

Frankly, as an observer, I took an 
oblique pleasure in the situation. 
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Elmer Wheeler, the magician with 
words, was put right up against the 


gun. 
Did he really have the stuff? 
Would he knock a home run — or 


strike out? 

Elmer is short and roly-poly. But 
he talks with the decision, force, and 
emphasis of a machine gun. These 
were his first words: 

“Tt isn’t how long you talk that 
counts—it’s what you say!” 

With just 12 words, Elmer Wheel- 
er had climbed up out of that hole, 
and won the instant approval and 
admiration of the audience! 

I relate this episode, which oc- 
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curred in Denver, Colo., for two rea- 
sons. 

First, the incident is a_ perfect 
illustration of the potency of words- 
provided they are the right ones. 
With just 12 words, Elmer Wheeler 
overcame an unfavorable introduc- 
tion. Just so, salesmen who become 
artists with words can extricate 
themselves, time and again, from dif- 
ficult, going-haywire situations, by 
saying just a few words. 

Second, as an introduction to a 
discussion of salesmanship, Elmer 
Wheeler’s principle merits a headline 
position. We talk about merchan- 
dise which “sells itself.’ In war- 
time, that condition exists on a 
widespread scale. But, in general, the 
salesman turns to talk as his in- 
dispensable means and method. 

He can’t understand too early, or 
too well, the truth of Elmer Whee!- 
er’s maxim. It isn’t how long you 
talk that counts—it’s what you say! 

Some men who take up feed sell- 
ing just naturally like to talk. Af- 
ter all, talk is a sociable thing. And 
as a man cultivates and develops a 
gift for it, he begins to take pride in 
his ability. “He likes to hear him- 
self talk,” as the saying goes. 

Along with this trait is often found 
quite remarkable skill in “stealing 
the show,” to borrow a stage ex- 
pression. 

So we have many salesmen talk- 
ers who, cleverly, obtain control of 
a conversation, and, through various 
devices, maintain that control, pre- 
venting other persons from talking 
very much. Every reader of this 
has acquaintances, even friends, who 
are expert in the sort of thing I refer 
to. 

It is bad to talk too much about 
one’s product or line. It’s damaging 
to talk too much about one’s special 
interests, ideas, hobbies. 

The salesman who can put across 
a sale with economy of words, a 
minimum of talk, possesses a pow- 
erful asset. It is so easy to obscure 
major selling points by saying too 
much, burying appeal in verbiage. 

Every editor knows a_ besetting 
weakness of most young writers, and 
a fault of many old ones—they use 
far too many words to tell their 
story. One reason is they really don’t 
know what their story is when they 
start it. They go along telling the 
story, but after writing up several 
hundred words, realize that their pres- 
entation has been ineffective, and 
threshing about to correct. the 
trouble, start building up again, re- 
peating much already said. 

The cure, of course, is for the 
writer, before he begins to write, to 
know very clearly in his mind just 
what he has to say, and the order 
in which he proposes to say it. 

Likewise with the salesman whose 
sales talk goes hither and yon, plow- 
ing around a hundred stumps. He 
hasn’t taken the time to get up a 
direct, clear cut statement of his 
canvass. 

Lengthy conversations may end in 
a sale, but that doesn’t prove the 
long talk was necessary. Another 
and smarter salesman probably cc ild 
have put over the deal in one third 
the time. 

Talk should be respectful and gen- 
tlemanly. It should avoid contro- 
versial opinion and discussion. Clean 
language is far more effective in 
making sales than the most lurid and 
forceful profanity. Quiet, even !ow 
tones are the best. 

To sum up: talk is what a feed 
salesman lives by. So he had better 
understand well its possibility and 
dangers! 
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Plans for 1946 Convention Made at 


Retail Association Board Meeting 


Chicago, Ill.—The board of direc- 
tors of Associated Retail Bakers of 
America has decided to call a nation- 
al convention for March 25-26, 1946, 
at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, pro- 
vided that the wartime restriction on 
conferences has been lifted by that 
time. 

This meeting of the board was in 
lieu of the association’s 1945 nation- 
al convention which was canceled in 
order not to place additional strain 


upon facilities necessary to the war 
effort. President Charles W. Koch 
was chairman of both sessions which 
were marked by high enthusiasm for 
the accomplishments of the past year 
and by a spirited determination to 
bring the activities of the associa- 
tion into even sharper focus upon the 
needs, problems, and development of 
the retail baking industry in the post- 
war period. 

Reviewing the association’s work 


of the past year, Frank G. Junge- 
waelter, executive secretary, pointed 
out that the major portion of all ac- 
tivities was, of necessity, concerned 
with government relations and co-op- 
eration. In this direction the con- 
stant aim of the association has been 
to effect a high degree of industry- 
government co-ordination through 
conferences with government officials 
and agencies, thus enabling the asso- 
ciation to convey a better understand- 
ing of the problems peculiar to the 
retail baking industry in these quar- 
ters. 

Mr. Jungewaelter urged the neces- 
sity of a continuation of this policy 
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even after the war in order that the 
industry may be heard concerning 
regulations or legislation that might 
result from the development of war- 
stimulated inventions of new mate- 
rials and devices, the application of 
which could have a serious effect up- 
on the industry. 

In the field of industry advertising, 
Mr. Jungewaelter discussed the im- 
pact of the poster issued to associa- 
tion members which drove home to 
the consuming public the nutritive 
value of retail bakery products as a 
cereal breakfast and pointed out that 
this particular medium was the sub- 
ject of much favorable comment from 
authorities both within the industry 
and outside of it. He urged the use 
of this poster as the foundation upon 
which to erect a public relations pro- 
gram designed to tell the industry’s 
story to the consumer, to profession- 
al groups, and to government author- 
ities. 

Supplementing Mr. Jungewaelter’s 
report, Thomas H. Flood, field secre- 
tary, gave a summary of activities 
concerning the membership structure, 
promotion of National Retail Bakers 
Day, and co-operation with the allied 
trades through the association’s AlI- 
lied Advisory Committee. The asso- 
ciation’s membership, Mr. Flood said, 
is growing steadily, renewals are at 
an unprecedented high level, and the 
association has complete membership 
campaign plans ready for release im- 
mediately after Retail Bakers’ Day, 
May 9. 

Mr. Flood also submitted for con- 
sideration by the board, a broad out- 
line of prospective association proj- 
ects (market research and analysis 
statistical surveys, industrial _re- 
search, industry promotion and ad 
vertising, sales personnel training 
commercial research, etc.) to be un 
dertaken as membership, staff facil 
ities, and national reconversion to 
peacetime conditions permit. 

The work of the association’s Man- 
agement Committee, a task group 
that administers in detail the broad 
policies laid down by the board, was 
summarized by Chairman Al Steffen- 
sen who corroborated the staff ac 
tivities reported by the executive and 
field secretaries and pledged the con 
tinuation of his committee’s efforts 
in making the association an eve! 
more effective instrument of service 

As shown by the report of Treas 
urer Chester T. Smidowicz, the asso 
ciation is in sound financial condi 
tion with all regular activities bein; 
carried on and a sufficient reservé 
available for such supplementary 01 
extraordinary services as may bs 
necessitated by the national emer 
gency. 

At a joint meeting of the boar 
and the association’s Allied Advisor 
Committee John Garrow, chairma! 
of the Allied Committee, reporte: 
excellent progress being made by hi 
committee and its sub-groups ap 
pointed to co-operate with the asso 
ciation in developing membershi} 
campaigns, industry advertising an 
promotion, and organizing and pr« 
moting Retail Bakers’ Day. 

The meeting adjourned after unar 
imously agreeing to reconvene in Or 
tober, 1945. 
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ARBA ISSUES COSTCASTER, 
INTERPRETIVE BULLETIN 


Timed to be of assistance to mem 
bers filing new ceiling prices in at 
cordance with OPA Revised Pric 
Ceiling Regulation (Second RMPR- 
319) A.R.B.A.’s Research and Mer 
chandising Department of the Asso 
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*x* “TO THE MEN AND WOMEN OF 
HENRY HEIDE, Incorporated: | am pleased 
to inform you that you have won for the third time the Army- 
Navy Production Award for high achievement in the production 


of war material. 
In maintaining the fine record which first brought you distinc- 


tion, you have set an inspiring example for your fellow Amer- 


icans on the production front. 





This second renewal adds a second White Star to your Army? 
Navy Production Award flag, and stands as a symbol of your 


great and continuing contribution to the cause of freedom.” 


QsP Pre 


‘ ROBERT P. PATTERSON 
4 UNDER SECRETARY OF WAR 


: \ HENRY HEIDE, INCORPORATED, NEW YORK, N. ¥. 
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ciated Retail Bakers of America has 
released the latest in its series of 
Costcasters. This is Costcaster No. 
8 and a copy of the revised OPA 
regulation accompanied it, together 
with Newscaster No. 32 in which the 
provisions of Second RMPR-319 were 
analyzed and interpreted for the ben- 
efit of association members. 
Newscaster No. 32 pointed out that 
new ceiling price lists must be filed 
with OPA not later than May 10. 
It also provided easy to understand 
instructions for recalculating costs on 
certain types of bakery products. 
This latest Costcaster and inter- 
pretive bulletin have been supplied 
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to all A.R.B.A. members. Others 
can obtain complete information 
from the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, 1135 West Fullerton Ave., 
Chicago 14, Il. 
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CANDY COUNCIL SEEKING 
SECOND HALF OF AD FUND 


Chicago, Ill—The Council on 
Candy of the National Confectioners 
Association has opened a drive to 
raise $500,000 among members of the 
confectionery industry to finance the 
second year of the council’s current 
two-year $1,000,000 program to build 








a larger postwar market for candy. 

Council ads in general magazines, 
medical and trade publications, and 
in Sunday newspaper supplements 
stress principally the nutritive value 
of candy. 

S. H. Cady, Jr., co-ordinator of 
the fund campaign, opened the drive 
by mailing of a booklet, titled ‘(Candy 
Establishes Beach-Head,”’ to candy 
manufacturers. In addition to re- 
viewing the ad program, it outlined 
the. council’s plans for consolidating 
the “beachhead” gained to date and 
reproduced, in black and white, some 
of the ads prepared for publication 
next summer and fall. 



















From this 150-barrel mill, 
1875, grew the modern plant shown below 


70 Years of 


Service to the 


Bakery Trade... 


established in 


producing 11,000 cwt. of flour, corn 


meal and commercial feed products daily 
. all a result of outstanding service and 
customer satisfaction. 
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Shipping Container 
Records Required 
for 1945 Ordering 


Washington, D. C.—Because of con- 
tinuing shortages of fiberboard ship- 
ping containers, the War Production 
Board has taken drastic action to en- 
force compliance with the provisions 
of Limitation Order L-317 covering 
the use of new fiberboard shipping 
containers. WPB’s Compliance Divi- 
sion has been engaged for some time 
in “spot checking” hundreds of pack- 
ers on their use of these containers. 

Direction 3 to Order L-317 specifies 
that the packer who did not keep 
adequate written records of lawful 
usage of fiber shipping containers in 
1944 and 1945 may not accept delivery 
of new fiber shipping containers fo 
use in packing products in Schedul 
III of the order, or for use in making 
wholesale or retail deliveries, until 
such time as WPB establishes a bas« 
quota for him. 

A packer who does not have ade- 
quate records showing his lawful uss« 
of fiber shipping containers in 1944 
and 1945 should file a letter of appeal 
with the Containers Division of WPB 
to have a quota established for him 
This application must include his best 
estimate of new fiber shipping con- 
tainers (in terms of footage and 
poundage of containerboard) he used 
in 1944 and 1945 for each class of 
products listed in Schedule III o 
L-317 and a separate report fo 
wholesale and retail deliveries of al 
products. 

Where a packer does not have thes« 
complete data, it might be advisabk 
for him to apply to the Containers 
Division with such information o1 
1945 usage as he has immediately 
available, in order to obtain tempo 
rary quota, WPB said. 

Direction 3 does not affect a sma 
user who accepts no more than a tota 
of $500 worth of fiber shipping cor 
tainers (cost price to him) for al 
products in any calendar year, no 
does it apply to containers used ti 
pack products not covered by Sched 
ule ITI. 

The new direction stresses the rec 
ord keeping requirement. A_ pack« 
must determine his 1944 and 194 
lawful usage of new fiber shippin; 
containers that are subject to the 
quota restrictions of Order L-317 ant 
must preserve for inspection for WPI 
officials a written record of his figure 
and work sheets showing how h 
made his calculations of such 194 
and 1945 lawful usage. 

This direction also authorizes th 
Compliance Division of WPB to issu 
individual “stop” telegrams haltin 
the acceptance of new fiber shippin 
containers in cases where a_ packe 
has not kept adequate records. 

Reports indicate that some shij 
ping container users who were es 
ceeding their quotas now must g¢ 
along on amounts of containers fa 
too small to fill their minimum need 
Several cases have been report 
lately such as the following: 

Consent Order C-292,_ effecti' 
April through June, 1945, states th: 
Consolidated Foods, Inc., Toled 
Ohio, used 248,855 sq. ft. of contai 
erboard, weighing 43,608 Ibs, in e? 
cess of its quota of fiber shipping co! 
tainers during the first three qua 
ters of 1944. The Ohio corporati 
was ordered to reduce its use «| 
paperboard packages by 43,608 Il 
under its usual consumption quot: 
before July, 1945, compliance offi 
cials said. 
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Flavors in Baked Goods Topic 
of Toronto Production Meeting 


Toronto, Ont.—The proper use of 
cocoa, chocolate and other flavors in 
bakery products was the topic of a 
recent meeting of the Production 
Men’s Club of Greater Toronto. 

James Wardropper, Rowntree Co., 
Ltd., outlined the development of 
the cocoa and chocolate industry, 
starting with the origin of the cocoa 
bean in the Caribbean area. South 
Africa today is the largest cocoa pro- 
ducing country, with Brazil second. 
All varieties of cocoa beans have a 
place in the chocolate industry, each 
one being selected for a specific pur- 
pose. 

Due to public demand, the original 
type of cocoa and chocolate has been 
supplemented by a mild, bland type. 
To the average person, “good” choco- 
late, from the standpoint of the 
chocolate .manufacturer, is entirely 
too strong. 

The war has caused the entire 
world to depend upon Africa or Bra- 
zil for its supply of cocoa beans. At 
the present time only South African 
beans are imported into Canada, all 
West Indies beans go to the United 
Kingdom. 

After the beans are cut from the 
trees, they are spread out or put into 
tubs to cure. The pulp ferments 
and cures the beans during this 
procedure. After being spread out 
on wooden platforms and dried, the 
beans are ready for shipment. Choc- 
olate processors receive the beans in 
bags. 

In the processing of cocoa beans, 
the beans are cleaned first and then 
roasted in a manner similar to coffee. 
The 4% moisture which is usually 
found in the beans when received 
in bags is removed. The most im- 
portant man in a chocolate manu- 
facturing plant is the bean roaster, 
as the beans must be roasted exactly 
the correct length of time. After 
crushing between rollers, air is used 
to separate the meat part of the bean 
from the shell. 

Cocoa butter is a by-product of 
the production of cocoa. In the de- 
velopment of different types of cocoa, 
alkali is mixed with chocolate liquor, 
producing what is known as “Dutch” 
type cocoa. While no cocoa is sol- 
uble, grinding to a fine powder makes 
its suspension in water better. While 
alkali gives a “soapy” flavor and 
darkens the color of the cocoa, many 
people desire it. In the production 
of chocolate milk, it is considered a 
definite asset as the addition of the 
alkali aids the suspension of the 
chocolate in the milk. 

In the production of chocolate 
there are two main problems—mois- 
ture and the development of white 
film or “bloom.” This white film can 
be caused by either extreme heat or 
extreme cold. 

In the question and answer period 
which followed, it was brought out 
that in Canada there is no food 
standard for cocoa or chocolate. The 
addition of lecithin to chocolate is 
considered advantageous by choco- 
late manufacturers. 

Alfred Herridge, Fritzsche Bros., 
Ltd., spoke on other flavors and 
their use in bakery products. He 
began by saying that two words— 
“use discretion”—would sum up the 
entire use of flavors in baked prod- 
ucts. 

While flavors are added to for- 
mulas in the least quantity of any 
other ingredients, they are without 
doubt the most important. In spite 
of all flavoring manufacturers can 


do to prevent it, overflavoring is 
still prevalent among bakers and food 
manufacturers. Mr. Herridge urged 
that bakers follow exactly the recom- 
mended measurements given to them 
by the manufacturers of flavors. 
Pure concentrated flavors were 
listed as the best possible obtainable, 
but careful watch must be kept on 
the amount used in any batch. In 


discussing synthetic imitation flavor- 
ing, Mr. Herridge stressed the fact 
that where natural flavors will vary 
each season due to climatic condi- 
tions, synthetic flavors are always 
exactly made to one standard. He 
emphasized that it is possible to 
make good bakery products in spite 
of the short supply of materials if 
flavors are used in correct amounts. 

At the business meeting which pre- 
ceded the guest speakers, five new 
members were welcomed into the 
club. Charles Carter gave a brief 
review of the work done by the edu- 
cational committee of the Produc- 
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tion Men’s Club on the _ technical 
training classes. It is the hope of 
the educational committee that the 
first classes will open next fall with 
the opening of the schools in Toronto. 
The most modern teaching methods 
available will be used and students 
will be taught the fundamentals oi 
production used in modern bakeries 
at the present time. 
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LOOSE-WILES SALES OFF 
Kansas City, Mo.—Stockholders of 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. were told at 
the annual meeting that the profit 








The Procter & Gamble Bakery Research Depart- 
ment has been a busy place since America entered 
the war. Even’ busier than in normal times. For in 
addition to its regular duties—developing ways to 
improve baked goods quality and maintaining the 
top-notch quality and performance of Primex and 
Sweetex—it has taken on a new responsibility. 


For the past three years, the research work of this 
Department has been centered upon the wartime 
production problems of your industry. Its aim has 
been—and continues to be—to help you 


make as much as you can. . . as often 


as you can .. 
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You've seen the results of this Department’s work 


in the series of 26 Wartime Information Bulletins 
issued during the past three years. You’ve seen 
the results in such things as the time and labor 
saving Primex one-stage cookie method and the 


28-page booklet of cookie formulas released last 


Many of you have taken advantage of the technical 
and practical help offered by our field service men 
in connection with individual production problems. 
The knowledge of these experienced service men is 
constantly supplemented by timely new informa- 
tion developed by our Bakery Research laboratories. 
This is your Research Department. 


It is our sincere hope that its efforts 


in some measure 


helped 


smooth out your wartime prob- 


count on the 


continued help of this Depart- 
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in the first quarter of 1945 would 
equal or better that of 1944 despite 
slightly lower sales. In _ the 1944 
period, a profit of $490,765 or 96c 
share on the common, was re- 
norted. Hanford Main, president, said 
the drop in sales was due to short- 
.ges of materials such as shortening 
and sugar and a growing scarcity 
f labor. 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HATHAWAY OFFICERS AND 
DIRECTORATE RE-ELECTED 
Boston, Mass.—Directors and offi- 
rs of the Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., 
Cambridge, Mass., were re-elected at 
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the recent annual meeting of stock- 
holders at the Statler Hotel, Boston. 

The number of directors was fixed 
at six and the following were elect- 
ed: James S. Borck, George E. Drake, 
John W. Morgan, John P. O’Rourke, 
John S. Slater and W. E. Stanwood. 

Arthur J. Kooman was elected 
treasurer and clerk. 

At the directors’ meeting imme- 
diately following the stockholders’ 
meeting, the following officers were 
re-elected: president, John P. 
O’Rourke; vice president and general 
manager, John W. Morgan; comptrol- 
ler, Charles S. Tupper. 


Plant Color Produces Output 
Gain, Paint Experiments Show 


Repainting of machinery in attrac- 
tive colors can be helpful in produc- 
ing increased worker output, Business 
Week points out in a recent issue in 
reporting the results of experiments 
along this line. 

“Bright—and even dainty—colors 
may be used on production machinery 
to give a simultaneous lift to work- 
ers’ morale and output,” the maga- 





Three views in the two wings of the Bakery 
Research Department. Experimental Baking 
is carried on with three types of ovens— 


zine said. “Long a pet theory of 
many paint manufacturers, the plan 
has been given a successful tryout 
by the Thompson Aircraft Products 
Co. of Cleveland. As a result its 
2,000 machines are being repainted, 
with the objective a production 
boost (in experiments 15%) at no 
additional cost. 

“Checks were made in the Thomp- 
son plant before and after the ex- 
perimental transformation of the tool 
room, and J. D. Wright, general man- 
ager, reported that they showed a 
definite upswing in individual per- 
formances. It was enough to justify 
expansion, of the program, but Mr. 
Wright made clear that he believes 
output is always prone to increase 
temporarily when workers realize 
they are being checked. 

“Thompson is using green on the 
bases of machine tools, buff for sil- 
houetting upper portions, and coral 
red for moving parts. Coral also is 
used on danger points—such as hoists 
—because of its high visibility. The 
general harmony is preserved in 
walls, traffic zone marks, and dado 
stripes. 

“The adopted color scheme is one 
of a number of combinations rec- 
ommended by various manufacturers 
of paints. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., for instance, suggests light 
gray with silhouetted portions in buff 
or light green. Sherwin-Williams has 
issued a list of 17 proposed har- 
monies for industrial plants. Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. urges a dark 
green for “noncritical” parts of a 
machine and 11 focal colors for “crit- 
ical” parts—the selection to be made 
to contrast machine and material be- 


rotary, reel, and electric. Here were de- 
veloped and tested the sugar-thrifty formulas 
for cakes, pies, cookies and sweet doughs, as 


ing processed. 

“Universally recommended in con- 
nection with the use of color is a 
coincident study of lighting. Reflec- 
tion values of the light colors vary 
from 25% to 40%, or two to three 
times the reflection value of stand- 
ard machine tool gray. 

“With this in mind, the Arco Co. 
of Cleveland has published a guide 
to industrial color selection employ- 
ing for this purpose five shades of 
accurately measured reflection value 
in blue, green, tan, coral and gray.” 
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STAFF OF LIFE EXPLAINED 
TO SALES MANAGERS’ CLUB 


San Francisco, Cal.—Bread, the 

“Staff of Life,” was the feature of 

the special luncheon meeting of the 

San Francisco Sales Managers Club 

recently. In a timely program de- 

voted to explaining and saluting the 

work of the bread industry, three 

well-known northern California bak- 

ery executives made featured talks. 

H. J. Guehring, of Langendorf Unit- 
e gigh Spite a ——_ | ed Bakeries, Inc., talked on bread 


& : wt bX production and illustrated his points 
\ ‘ : 
a \ 


with a technicolor motion picture 


about the making of bread from the 
Hydrogenated Shortenings 





well as many of the time-saving, labor- 
saving ideas contained in the Wartime In- 
formation Bulletins. 


time of the ancient Zuni Indians and 
the Aztec up to the modern stream- 
lined baking plants of today. 

O. J. Wohlgemuth, of Oroweat Bak- 
ing Co., told the sales managers 
about the problems of advertising 
and merchandising of bread as well 
as those of selecting and training 
driver salesmen. 

Trade practices and co-operation 
among the members of the bread in- 
dustry in northern California were 
elaborated upon by M. G. Collom, of 
Kilpatrick’s Bakery. 
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F. L. WHITMARSH AGAIN HEADS 
FOOD GROUP OF N. Y. FUND 


New York, N. Y.—Francis L. Whit- 
marsh, president of Francis H. Leg- 
gett & Co., has accepted for the 
third time the chairmanship of the 
foods group in the Greater New York 
Fund’s annual campaign, it has been 
announced by William J. Wardall of 
Best Foods, Inc., who is head of the 
fund’s industry section. 

The fund’s eighth annual campaign 
opened formally, May 2, with a din- 
ner at the Hotel Astor at which 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey was the 
principal speaker. 

The following division and subdivi- 
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sion chairmen in the foods group have 
accepted: Roy E. Tomlinson, president 
of the National Biscuit Co., chairman 
of the baking and baking supplies di- 
vision; Wm. A. Lohman, Jr., regional 
sales manager of Washburn Crosby 
Co., chairman of flour; Louis Price, 
secretary and treasurer of the Joe 
Lowe Corp., chairman of baking sup- 
plies subdivision; Maurice C. Hill, 
treasurer of Willard Hawes & Co., 
Ine., chairman of cocoa; Robert 
Mason of Dairymen’s League Cor- 
poration Association, Inc., chairman 
of dairy products. Others include 
Austin S. Igleheart, president of Gen- 
eral Foods Corp., chairman of food 





manufacturers; Ralph S. Stubbs, vice 
president American Sugar Refining 
Co., chairman of the sugar division. 
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RAISE FOR DRIVER-SALESMEN 

Los Angeles, Cal.—Increases of $1 
per week were granted the driver- 
salesmen of two southern California 
baking companies by the War Labor 
Board in Washington, D. C. Employ- 
ees receiving the wage boosts were 
those of the Southern California Bak- 
ing Co., San Diego, Cal., and the Los 
Angeles Cake, Cookie, and Bread 
Bakery. Employees had sought a $3 
per week wage hike. 
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ENRICHED 
WHITE BREAD 


is now playing a significant part in supplying 
the nutritional needs of the American people. 
Equally important it is building a lasting 
foundation for an even greater Baking Indus- 
try in the future. 


We are keeping abreast of every new devel- 
opment in this far reaching program. Make 
National Grain Yeast Corporation your en- 
richment headquarters. 


— — 
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Be Panic Proof 


* * * 











“47 OU had better be panic proof in 

1945,” says Fred L. Cobb, chair- 
man of the board of the American 
Bakers Association, in a recent bu!- 
letin to members. His analysis of the 
current situation and advice to the 
industry was as follows: 


¥ Y 


SHORTAGES 

More and more bakers are repo} 
ing that they are experiencing shor'- 
in 1945, i.e., lard, shortenir 
butter, sugar, wrapping supplies ai 
manpower. There have been specta 
ular shifts from what seemed to | 
unsizable surpluses to acute sho1 
ages—such as fats and oils—in six 
months. Still other shortages m: 
develop later. 


ages 


HELP YOURSELF 


It is probable the government w 
hold itself responsible to insure a su! 
ficient supply of all needed commod- 
ities to keep bakeries operating at 
reasonable level. Bakers, by the 
own care in keeping supplies rolling 
rather than by “stock-piling,” can 
help themselves to equitably divi 
scarce items so that all bakers wil! 
be treated fairly. 


BE CALM 

Panicky efforts to build up inven- 
tories of materials, especially thos« 
which are “tight” although not y: 
on a ration basis and the pressing o 
suppliers for unreasonable or prefe! 
ential treatment, greatly aggravati 
the situation and helps bring abou 
unfairness. 

There can be only one result 
such efforts and that is placing mo. 
and more items under rationing con- 
trol and inventory control and fur- 
ther complicating the operations 
business. Thus those who help ag- 
gravate the situation lose the ad- 
vantages they hoped to obtain. 

Certainly no operator can be crit- 
icized for taking all necessary pi 
cautions to safeguard his own futur 
operations, but in the present cri 
the efforts of all bakers and of 
representatives of the baking ind 
try must be directed toward obta 
ing fair treatment for all bakers 
some reasonable level of operati 
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THOUGHTFUL ACTION 

Thoughtful action by bakers v 
help their representatives to se! 
the best interests of the great 
number in our industry. 

Many bakers have told this of! 
that some part of their present 
volume of production and sales 
every plant may not produce 
profit and hence is not worth h¢ 
ing at the cost of almost a d 
struggle for procurement of materia's 
and manpower over and above a [air 
share. 

No baker should fail to at least 
balance all current factors affecting 
his own operations before deciding 
any course of action. 

These suggestions are sent to y‘ 
to prompt review of your operations 
and to help bring about a continuin 
healthy production schedule for the 
industry as a whole. 
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GENERAL OFFICES 


309 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 


MILLS 
* MINNEAPOLIS 
*KANSAS CITY 
*xBUFFALO 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


‘HE baking characteristics of the wheat are pre-determined 
before ‘‘Standard”’ flours are milled. Wheat samples are milled in 
our experimental mill. ..the experimentally milled flour is baked 
into bread ...the resulting loaf must score high in color, texture, 


grain, volume and good eating qualities. These are reasons why 
your bread quality goes up when you use “Standard” flours. 


STANDARD conrinr 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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JOSEPH ESPOSITO ELECTED 
BY RHODE ISLAND BAKERS 


Providence, R. I.—The Rhode 
Island Retail Bakers Association 
elected new officers at its annual 
meeting held in Providence, April 2. 
Joseph P. Esposito, Dutch Dainty 
Bakery, Providence, succeeds Walter 
P. Dyson, Dyson’s Bakery, Paw- 
tucket, as president of the organi- 
zation. 

Collis O. Beck, DeWitt’s Bakery, 
Providence, former secretary, is now 
vice president; Stanley Mason, An- 
derson’s Food Shop, Providence, was 
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elected treasurer, and James Hooton, 
Hooton’s Bakery, Providence, who 
served as treasurer the past year, 
was elected secretary. 

A feature of the evening’s pro- 
gram was an informative talk on re- 
frigerated doughs by Walter Jacobi, 
Standard Brands, Inc. Assisting him 
was Edward A. Klemm, Klemm’s 
Bakery, Lynn, Mass., and retail vice 
president of the New England Bak- 
ers Association. The group voted to 
send a representation to the Boston 
meeting on Retail Bakers’ Day, 
May 9. 

The association will hold its an- 
nual dinner dance on May 7. 
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GASTON DALBY CHAIRMAN 
METROPOLITAN CHEMISTS 


New York, N. Y.—Gaston B. Dalby, 
Ward Baking Co., was elected chair- 
man of the New York Section of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists at its April meeting. 
George W. Kirby, Fleischmann Lab- 
oratories, was named vice chairman, 
and Henry Favor, General Baking 
Co., was elected secretary-treasurer. 

Particular attention is now being 
directed to the section’s May meet- 
ing, which will be held in the Hotel 
New Yorker, May 15. At that time 




















THE VALUE OF 


OLERANCE 


IN WARTIME PRODUCTION 


@ Tolerance in shortening gives you that desir- 
able margin of safety in cake production which 
is particularly valuable in meeting the bakers’ 
problems in wartime. 


The tolerance of Covo Shortenings is one of 
the properties guaranteed to be uniform in every 
pound shipped. Mixing tolerance, batter toler- 
ance, baking tolerance, are extremely valuable 








OV 
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QUALITY CONTROLLED BY PRACTICAL BAKERS 






qualities that are built right into every pound of 
Covo Shortenings. 


This constant margin of safety insures better 
baked goods regularly, savings in time and in- 
grtedients, and real help with the present problem 
of unskilled labor. 

Covo Shortenings help safeguard your produc- 
tion from mixer until finished goods come out of 
the oven. 


Y 


Y LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 
General Offices, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


the Osborne Medal Award will be 
presented to Dr. John C. Baker. 
This meeting is not limited to mem- 
bers of the section, but all who are 
interested in this award are invited 
to attend. 

The speaker at the April meeting 
was Dr. Lela Booher, chief nutrition- 
ist of General Mills, Inc., who, in 
discussing the ‘Objective and Status 
of the Flour-Bread Enrichment Pro- 
gram,” said that all people in the 
United States are by no means well 
fed. The lack of food, she continued, 
is one of the disturbing factors in the 
peace of the world. 

Dr. Booher said that while there 
are many ways of solving food prol- 
lems, they must be sound if they 
are to last. She added that nutri- 
tionists are not worried about cai- 
ories, but there are still some dis- 
eases in this country due to the 
lack of a proper diet. After empha- 
sizing the economic factor in the na- 
tion’s nutritional programs, she 
showed a number of slides, all hav- 
ing to do with nutrition in this 
country. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW BEDFORD BAKERS ASK 
PROMPT RATION RELEASES 


New Bedford, Mass.—Offering a 
suggestion which would ease the bur- 
den of rationing for bakers, the New 
Bedford Retail Bakers Association 
voted unanimously at its April meet- 
ing to suggest te OPA that ration 
points be mailed about 10 days be- 
fore the end of the quarter. 

By so doing, bakers would have a 
leeway of that many days to get their 
rations delivered by suppliers whose 
deliveries are slowed up because of 
the shortage of gasoline, trucks and 
manpower. 

“If this could be granted,” explains 
Louis Slater, secretary, “it would 
ease the difficulties of rationing, with- 
out working a hardship on anyone. 
It might be something that could be 
taken up in other parts of the coun- 
try and help the entire baking in- 
dustry.” 





” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PACKAGE SYMPOSIUM FOR 
N. Y. FOOD TECHNOLOGISTS 


New York, N. Y.—New wartime 
developments in container materials 
and packaging techniques will be re- 
vealed to food technologists at a 
packaging symposium to be held on 
the afternoon of May 3 at the George 
Washington Hotel, New York. Spon- 
sored by the New York Section of 
the Institute of Food Technologists 
as a close to its program season, the 
symposium will include talks on glass, 
tin, lacquers, paper, fiber and films 
and foils by authorities on each of 
these materials, followed by an open 
discussion of points made by the 
speakers. 

Speakers at the symposium 
clude: H. A. Barnby, director of re- 
search, Owens-Illinois Glass Co., To- 
ledo; F. C. Baselt, manager of re- 
search, American Can Co., New York; 
Harvey Hopkins, general manager 
of purchases, American Can Co., New 
York; F. S. Leinbach, assistant gen- 
eral manager, Riegel Paper Co., New 
York; Albert W. Luhrs, consultant, 
Weatherproof Fiber Box Group, 
Washington, D. C; A. F. Wendler, 
manager, acetate films, cellophane 
division, E. I. duPont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del. These authori- 
ties will speak, respectively, on glass, 
tin, lacquers, paper, fiber, and films 
and foils. 

T. M. Rector, vice president in 
charge of research, General Foods 
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MMANDER-LARABEE FLOURS... 


Go All The Way 


@ Select the Commander or Larabee 
“bakers” flours that best meet your bak- 


ing requirements—in the full confidence 


that they will stand up to your needs al] 








That's because Commander-Larabee are special- 
ists in bakers flours. Nothing is left to chance. 
From the selection of the best bread wheats, all 
the way to your ovens—every type or kind of 
flour is kept under constant control. 
Experimental and test milling — control labora- 
tories right in the mills—special research and 
vitamin laboratories—commercial test bakeries— 
all record and safeguard the baking quality and 
uniformity of the flours you choose for your bakery. 


Let the COMMANDER-LARABEE representatives 
tell you more about these flours that give you 
quality results—all the way. 
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Corp., New York, will preside at the 
symposium. 

At a dinner meeting in the evening, 
the technologists will elect and in- 
stall officers for 1945-46, then they 
will hold a forum discussion on the 
aims and objectives of the Institute 
of Food Technologists. Outstanding 
food technologists will lead this dis- 
cussion, including C. Glen King, scien- 
tific director, Nutrition Foundation; 
F. L. Seymour-Jones, director of 
new products research, the Borden 
Co; A. W. Thomas, professor of food 
chemistry, Columbia University. 

This discussion will bring out va- 
rious answers to the question: ‘What 





Gad Bowman ays: yoy 





—and you just automatically get it. 


remember about quality. Use BOWMAN UPC 
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Should a Food Technologist Be?” 

The answers will be colored by the 
occupations of the discussion lead- 
ers, and the forum treatment will 
give the younger technologists a well 
rounded comprehension of the poten- 
tialities of their profession. 

Between the afternoon and evening 
meetings, the technologists will get 
together in an informal session. 

This meeting of the New York 
Section was set up, following can- 
cellation of the national meeting, to 
fill the need for a means of dissem- 
inating important new information 
to technologists in the vital food 
processing industry. 


boys, nor dunce caps either. 


swered correctly counts five points. 
very good. 


1.—When frozen yolks are gummy, 
the beating quality can be improved 


UPC 


| AT LEAST 98.75% PURE NONFAT  / 
' DRY MILK SOLIDS 


PRECONDITIONED WITH /— 
NOT MORE THAN 1.25% 4% 


M 


@ It’s Bowman UPC milk*—all you want—on its way to 
make your bread better. 

Safeguard your market with highest quality bread. Give your con- 
sumers the kind of bread they want—with all the desirable qualities of 
milk flavor, the finer grain and texture, better toasting quality and the 
lasting freshness that Bowman UPC nonfat dry milk solids provide. 

You know, of course, that Bowman UPC milk is precoNDITIONED, to 
give you that added control of uniformity in fermentation and full-volume 
loaves. It's been inspected and test-baked for uniform bakability, and 
shipped fresh from the Bowman Dairy Company plants in the heart of 
the great midwest dairylands. It’s your milk—especially made for bakers.* 


*BOWMAN UPC nonfat dry milk solids, PRECONDITIONED 
with not more than 1.25% specially treated cereal flour. 


Call the Bowman representative today, or write for full information 
about Bowman UPC in your top quality loaf. 


don’t have to 

















140 WEST ONTARIO ST. 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


DO YOU KNOW 





to page 46 for a check against the correct statements. 
A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 
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Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects con- 
cerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
When you have ticked off your answers, turn 


Each question an- 


by adding a little water to them. 
True or false? 

2.—The ash content of the averaze 
high grade cake flour is about .39 
to 42%. True or false? 

3.—Baking powder should be stored 
in tightly closed containers, other- 
wise it will lose some of its strength. 
True or false? 

4.—Washing the tops of pies with 
a rich egg wash toughens the crust. 
True or false? 

5.—Flour stored at a high tem- 
perature which decreased its baking 
quality cannot be used in the bakery, 
True or false? 

6.—In making two crust pies, it is 
best to use the filling when it is 
cold. True or false? 

7.—Maize flakes used in making 
coconut macaroons by the cooking 
process improve the keeping quality 
of the macaroons. True or false? 

8.—Powdered eggs contain no mois- 
ture. In order to reconstitute them, 
4 lbs of water should be used with 
each 1 lb of powdered eggs. True 
or false? 

9.—Yeast is sometimes used in the 
top crust for pies. True or false‘ 

10.—The scaling weight of the 
dough is not affected by the tempera- 
ture of the oven when baking bread. 
True or false? 


11.—A good grade of short patent 
flour contains more protein than a 
good grade of whole wheat flour. 
True or false? 

12.—The average baked 
bread contains about 28% 
True or false? 


13.—Sugar is used in sweetened 
condensed milk in order to aid its 
keeping quality. True or false? 

14.—A high grade cake flour is 
usually recommended for making pie 
doughs. True or false? 

15.—Molasses on an average will 
contain about 56% sugar. True or 
false? 

16.—As a rule, cake doughnuts in 
which liquid buttermilk is used will 
not be as uniform as when powdered 
buttermilk is used. True or false 

17.— Iodine used in salt will injure 
the quality of baked bread. True or 
false? 

18.—Storing malt syrup in a warm 
place does not do any harm to it. 
True or false? 

19.—When cooking lemon pie [ill- 
ing, the best results are obtained by 
adding the lemon juice after the {ill- 
ing has been cooked. True or fal 

20.—The volume of bread is not 
affected by the use of low pressure 
steam in the oven. True or false? 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPLOSION BURNS EMPLOYEE 


loaf of 
moisture. 








Columbus, Ohio.—Mrs. Rosamond 
Bradshaw, an employee of Frank 
Noyes Pie Bakery, Columbus, was 


severely burned recently when £as 
in the bakery oven exploded. An- 
other employee was thrown to the 
floor by the blast but was not in- 
jured. A pocket of accumulated gas 
exploded when an attempt was made 
to light the oven. 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


(Questions on page 44) 











1—tTrue. The addition of about 
4 oz of warm water to each quart 
of frozen yolks will cause them to 
beat up faster and better. The fin- 
ished sponge cakes will have some- 
what greater volume. 


2.—False. A high grade cake flour 
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usually contains from about .29 to 
32% ash. 

3.—True. In the bakery we usu- 
ally find that the air is warm and 
moist. This promotes the reaction 
of exposed baking powder, thereby 
rendering a certain percentage of 
it useless before it goes into the bat- 
ter or dough. 

4.—True. The egg wash coagulates 
making the crust slightly tougher. 
Many bakers prefer to use either 
butter or cream to improve the fla- 
vor of the crust. 

5.—False. It can be used for dust- 
ing purposes on the benches, dough 





brake, molding in cake pan grease, 
etc. 

6.—True. When a warm filling is 
placed in the pies, it will cause the 
pies to crack open and the filling 
to stew before the crust is baked. 
This spoils the appearance of the 
pies. 

7.—True. During the cooking proc- 
ess the maize flakes are gelatinized. 
This causes the macaroons to have 
greater ability to hold moisture and 
thereby remain moist for a longer 
period of time. 

8.—False. Depending upon the 
drying process used, powdered eggs 























Pmericom, starting to play baseball when they're 
knee high to a grasshopper, easily translate this 


cryptic symbol as a neat piece of teamwork. 

The runner singled—went down to second on the 
next man’s sacrifice—to third on a base hit—and 
scored while his team mate was being thrown out at 


Dextrose advertising appears regu- 
larly in leading national magazines. 
That's why intelligent, nutrition- 
minded Americans prefer foods 


made with dextrose sugar. 





17 BATTERY PLACE 





second base on an attempted double steal. 
Dextrose is scoring by good teamwork, too. 
Producers, processors and distributors, through 
consistent, truthful advertising, all combine to make 
more and more food buyers realize that dextrose is 
a valuable ingredient of many fine foods. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 

















CERELOSE DEXTROSE ( 
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will contain from 3% to 8% mois- 
ture. To each pound of powdered 
eggs, 3 lbs of water should be added 
to reconstitute them. 

9.—True. When a small amount 
of yeast is used in pie dough, the 
crust will be lighter. It will color 
up somewhat faster due to being 
slightly more porous, allowing for 
faster heat penetration. 

10.—False. A loaf of bread baked 
in a hot oven would show a smaller 
baking loss than a loaf baked in a 
cool oven. For this reason the dough 
would be scaled somewhat lighter 
for bread baked in a hot oven. 

11.—False. The whole wheat flour 
has a greater percentage of protein 
but it is not as elastic as that found 
in a good short patent flour. 

12.—_False. The average loaf of 
bread will contain about 36 to 37% 
water. 

13.—True. The sugar used in 
sweetened condensed milk acts as 
a preservative. 

14.—False. An unbleached pastry 
flour is usually recommended, as it 
will produce a tender crust with a 


reasonable amount of shortening. 
The cost is also lower. 
15.—False. The average molasses 


will contain about 66% sugar. 
16.—True. The reason that the 
doughnuts are not uniform is because 
of the variation in the acid content 
of the buttermilk. The manufactur- 
er of powdered buttermilk sees to it 
that it has a uniform acid content. 
It usually contains 6% lactic acid. 
Liquid buttermilk may contain from 
.00% to 1.5% lactic acid. 
17.—False. The small amount of 
iodine in the salt has no injurious 
effect upon the quality of the bread. 
18.—False. Malt syrup should be 
stored in a cool place, about 70° F. 
It has a tendency to darken during 
storage. The darkening process is 
speeded up considerably when it is 
stored in a warm place. 
19.—_True. Lemon juice has a 
liquefying effect upon the starch in 
the filling when it is hot. After the 
filling has been cooked, the addition 
of the lemon juice helps to cool it 
faster, thereby decreasing the ten- 
dency for the starch to liquefy. 
20.—False. By using low pressure 
steam in the oven, the volume of 
the bread is slightly increased. This 
is due to the surface of the dough 
staying softer for a longer period 
of time; thereby allowing the dough 
to expand to a greater extent, pro- 
ducing a larger volume. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ELLIS M. REESE HEADS 
WASHINGTON GROUP 
OF BAKERY ENGINEERS 


Seattle, Wash.—Ellis M. Reese, of 
the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seat- 
tle, was elected president of the 
Western Washington chapter of the 
American Society of Bakery Enzi- 
neers at the recent annual meeting 
in Seattle. He succeeds B. O. Barnes, 
Barnes Baking Co., Seattle, who 4 
clined a fourth term. 

James Paolucci, cake superintend- 
ent, Golden Rule Baking Co., Seat- 
tle, was chosen vice president, and 
William M. Haven, Seattle manager 
for Standard Brands, Inc., was 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

A report of the actions taken at 
the executive committee meeting of 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers in Chicago was made by Les 
Weber, Swift & Co. The committee 
meeting took the place of the an- 
nual meeting that was dropped this 
year because of the ODT ban. 
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CHANCE OF 
A LIFETIME 


| - make a hit with the 
new girl at school? 


[ater maybe .. . but right now it’s 
your chance of a lifetime to make an 
impression. Because Joe’s just offering a 
bite. ..and the sandwich is made 
with your bread! 


When she gets home this evening will she say, 

“Gee, Mom, Joe’s sandwiches are made from 

swell bread. Why don’t you ask his mother where she 

buys itP” If she does... you’re in. You’ve got yourself 

1 new customer. Things like that happen every day. School 

kids trade sandwiches. Your bread is sampled by a new 

“prospect.” It has a chance to sell itself. A Cannon 

Valley Flour will help your bread do a perfect self-selling 
job... day in and day out. It’s the spring wheat from 

out of the nation’s bread basket . . . combined 

with “Master Milling” that does the job... 

plus uniformity. Every sack is just like 

every other sack—ready to produce gold- 
n-crusted, smooth, heartier-spring- 


wheat-flavored loaves that capitalize on C A ed i oO 7 VA L L & ’ 
every chance to sell themselves and 
ou... to new customers and old. BM § L L ; fh 7 C  @ ) * 


Don’t miss your next “sampling chance” 
.. order a Cannon Valley Flour today! GENERAL OFFICES - CHAMBER OF COMMERCE - MINNEAPOLIS 


MILL AT CANNON FALLS, MINN. 


VANITY FAIR - TELEPHONE - MARITIME 
INVADER 


(HIGLUTEN) 
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AT EVERY MEAL | 
FOR NEEDED NUTRITION 








YOU'LL SEE THIS ATTRACTIVE 
POSTER ON ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
DELIVERY VEHICLES 
Your customers, too, will see it, al 
along the far-flung Anheuser-Busch 
Yeast delivery routes. Impressive 
and in full color, it is our newes! 
contribution to the popular, nation-| 
wide “EAT PLENTY OF foriched'y 

BREAD” campaign. 
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A BETTER LOAF 


FROM pny 
Tw ge 


Good bread is good business. Baking 
the best possible loaf is a sure way to 


get people to eat plenty! 


By combining your skill with Anheuser- 
Busch TRUSTWORTHY YEAST and 
other choice ingredients you are as- 
sured a taste-appeal quality. 


The natural urge for more is in the 
on acid quality of the bread you bake. There 


;ER-BUSCH is no better way to get people to “EAT 

S . 
i see ta PLENTY OF Enriched BREAD” at 
euser-Busch 8 
Impressive every meal for needed nutrition.... 
es, rn Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 
YF Enriched | 





A PRODUCT IS KNOWN BY THE CUSTOMERS IT KEEPS 
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Pies are Profitable... 
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Monroe Boston Strause Addresses 
Pittsburgh Area Retailers’ Group 


Pittsburgh, Pa. — Monroe Boston 
Strause, nationally known pie ex- 
pert, addressed the April dinner meet- 
ing of the Retail Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation of western Pennsylvania at 
the Hotel Schenley. 

“Pie is America’s favorite dessert, 
yet few bakers do much about pie 
which is only another item to be 
kicked around in a_ bakery,” Mr. 


Strause said. “One supermarket with 
a $1,000,000 yearly turnover has 
made the pie counter the seventh 
largest producer in the store. Think 


of it. One seventh of that million 
dollar yearly intake comes from 
pies.” 


“This business volume did not come 
to them just through luck,” Mr. 
Strause continued. “It came to them 


because they did something to at- 
tract and hold that pie business. They 
used the right ingredients and put 
them together properly, used plenty 
of shortening and little water for 
tender crusts, increased the varieties 
of pies they sold, and used fresh 
fruits in season and frozen fruits out 
of season to get good pies to offer 
their customers. 

“This firm offered standard varie- 
ties every day and on certain days 
offered specialized types of pies. It 
took some effort and imagination 
and good bakers, but the results were 
well worth the outlay. 

“I went into a shop to buy a pie 


ANNUAL PRODUCTION OVER 34 BILLION POUNDS OF PAPER D> \ ‘a 











Paper mills are being pushed to the limit of their productive capacity... 
more than 34 billion pounds a year... yet paper is harder to get than 


ever before. 


Of course, “‘It’s the war.'’ We know that, and we know you do, too... 
but instead of talking generalities, we would like to tell you exactly 


where all this paper is going. 


After Uncle Sam and our essential industries have ordered what they 
need, there is only about one pound in four left for everybody else put 
together. Under such circumstances, ‘‘non-essential’’ customers must 
do the best they can, with what they can get, when they can get it. 


It's hard on you, and it’s hard on us...and ‘'V-E"’ Day won't solve the 
problem. But when the Final Victory is won, we know that American 
business and industry will do as fine a job in peace-time production as 
it has in time of war...and that Riegel Papers will again meet all 


requirements efficiently, quickly and economically. 


RIEGEL PAPERS 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 


342 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 
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Credit is given to the Amer- 
ican Paper & Pulp Associa- 
tion for their assistance in 
supplying this data. Annual 
production based on last 
12 months. Breakdown of 
usage based on pulp allo- 
tions for Ist quarter, 1945. 
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———————————————————— 
TIN CAN SALVAGE 


Bakers are again asked to sal- 
vage as many tin cans as pos- 
sible for the war effort. Wash 
thoroughly. Remove the labels. 
Remove ends or fold them in. 
Flatten. The three reasons why 
this preparation is necessary are: 

Flattening makes compact for 
carload shipment. 

One can with the bottom left 
in can trap the tin from 1,000 
other cans. Tin in solution can 
flow in but not out. 

After detinning, the cans are 
sent to the steel mills. If they 
include trapped cans, tin is car- 
ried into the mix, resulting in 
low grade alloy. 





RTE ATI SRT RRR EAN MOEN Ae 
once,” Mr. Strause remarked, “an 
the girl used a confusion of word 
in offering a variety of pies. Th: 
same amount of words used in offe1 
ing one good pie would have made :; 
sale. A salesmanship which uses toc 
many words is worse than no sale 
talk.” 

Mr. Strause cautioned his audienc« 
not to “kick patrons out of thei: 
bake shops” now, because they would 
have to invite them in after the wai 

“There will no doubt be a period o! 
unprecedented prosperity,” he said 
“but quality will be the deciding fac- 
tor on which bakeries will attract 
trade. If bakers maintain quality 
when ingredients are again plenti 
ful and refuse to cut prices for thei 
quality baked goods, the small bak 
ery has nothing to fear. Supermar 
ket or chain store bakeries will mak: 
no inroads into the business of th: 
small baker who offered variety and 
quality in postwar days. 

“Give pie an important place i: 
your bake shop. Get standardized 
pie equipment for baking pies and 
displaying pies and head the pie dé 
partment with a person really inte 
ested in this product. Good pies ar 
good food and good food means good 
health. No pie should ever leav 
your shop without the buyer know 
ing about the variety of good pies he 
can always obtain there.” 

Louis Dudt, Dudt’s Bakery, Carrick 
and Herman Knell, Knell’s Bakery 
Mt. Washington, were appointed as 
chairman and cochairman of the May 
9 National Retail Bakers’ Day conven 
tion. The program outlined by th 
Associated Retail Bakers of Americ 
will be followed. A chairman will b: 
appointed for each session and eac 
chairman will cover some phase 0 
retailing of baked goods. 

All members will bring their en 
ployees and join in the evening di 
ner, after which a session of allie 
members, employees and retail ba 
ers will continue the program. 

“Associations of business men a 
the greatest factor of free business 
Mr. Strause stated when speaking 
retail bakers’ day. In postwar da 
these local and national associatio 
will keep you in business becau 
there will be no place for the ‘lo 
wolf.’ You will need to be a me! 
ber of a strong national and local a 
sociation to survive.” 

Robert E. Southern, Reed Machi 
ery Co., was received as a new men 
ber. Paul Baker, Jenny Lee Bakeries 
presided. 

Louis Dudt was appointed to s¢ 
cure rates for blanket membershi; 
of the association for liability in 
surance for shops of all member: 
covering every emergency liable t 
develop in their bakeries. 
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When the Veteran Rertums *«***«x*x**« 
By S/Sgt. Wilfred Lingren 


Editor’s Note. — Management 
of many businesses will face 
some problems in re-employing 
returning veterans but none that 
cannot be solved with patient 
good sense. This article is a 
guide to some of the reactions 
that may be expected of return- 
ng veterans in making the shift 
from uniform to civilian life. 

Most of the published advice 
on this matter has been pretty 
somber, with references to psy- 
choneurosis, resentments and 
prejudices. It is a pleasure, there- 
fore, to be able to present an 
article emphasizing G.I. assets 
no less than handicaps. 

The author is a staff sergeant 
engaged in army personnel work 
it Camp Crowder, Mo., and he 
writes not only with the person- 
al background of one particular 
soldier but also with the studied 
and analyzed experiences of hun- 
dreds of returning veterans. He 
is a member, on leave for the du- 
ration, of the editorial staff of 
this publication. 
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crises with an inadequate and 

uncertain supply of personnel, 
American industry today is awaiting 
with keen anticipation the total vic- 
tory over this nation’s enemies which 
will herald the return to the “golden 
era of manpower.” The _ postwar 
period, when the veterans return 
from the wars, will offer industry 

» of the most extensive and most 
fertile pools of manpower ever avail- 
ible in modern times. 

That will be the opportunity for 
industry. 

But, as the miller must process the 
zrain and as the miner must dig the 
coal, so also will there be a task 
for industry in the processing of this 
available manpower. 

It will be the postwar job for in- 
dustry’s personnel management to 
realize what to expect in the re- 
turned soldier, to understand how to 
handle him and to learn how to take 
advantage of his service experience 
and training, for the benefit of both 
the employer and the veteran. 

Chere will also be a postwar duty 
for industry, a duty as real as the 
one which took so many of its per- 
sonnel into military service during 
time of war. This duty will be to 
repay to these personnel the debt for 

tended service to the nation. This 
lebt should be paid in the currency 

opportunity. 


G ‘crises with through wartime 


Basically the Same 

The average veteran returning to 
his civilian job will come back basic- 
ally the same type of person he was 
when he went off to war. But there 
will most surely be changes in per- 
sonalities and changes in attitudes, 
varying from individual to individual 
according to the combination of dis- 
organizing factors to which they have 
been subjected. 

Most severely changed will be the 
veterans of actual combat. Changes 
will likely be greater, too, in those 
who were predisposed to instability 
and maladjustment, those who found 
greater difficulty in adjusting to mili- 
tary service. But even among the 


best of the returning veterans, one 
authority has predicted, there will 
be a certain amount of “emotional 
scarring.” 

During the process of getting used 
to the civilian tempo the ex-service- 
man may be restless and feel unhap- 
py and unwell, and this physical con- 
dition will react on his mind and his 
emotions. Mentally the returned 


worker or clerk will probably suffer 
most from boredom and monotony. 
Most servicemen, however unwilling 
they may be to admit the fact, have 
found service life to be full of in- 
terest, excitement and adventure. 
There have been new things to learn, 
much traveling to break the monot- 
ony. It does not require a great deal 
of imagination to realize the difficulty 


A Postwar Job 


for Industry 
kkk kk kK 


these men will experience in settling 
down, for instance, to eight hours 
daily of unskilled work. 

You can be pretty sure also that 
your veteran will have developed 





PROTECT THE HIGH QUALITY OF YOUR 
BAKERY PRODUCTS WITH THIS MODERN 


Insect Control 


HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS OF DOLLARS worth of food ma- 
terials were spoiled last year because of insects. Infestation 
in materials entering bakeries is usually in the form of eggs, 
and tiny larvae, so small they defy detection. Unless de- 
stroyed quickly, this insect life develops in stored ingredients. 


Infestation can occur in most dry materials, regardless of 
plant cleanliness. While good housekeeping is of the utmost 
importance, the final safeguard is to make certain that no 
insect life is present in raw materials during storage and 
before mixing. 


A wholly dependable low-cost method of continuous con- 
trol has been developed for bakers and processors and has 
been in successful operation for more than four years. It is 
the “ENTOLETER,” a small compact machine which com- 
pletely destroys all forms of insect life in flour, meal, mixes 
and similar free-flowing dry materials. The “ENTOLETER” is 
easy to install, simple to operate and inexpensive to main- 
tain. Its mechanical action does not harm gluten, starch cells 
or baking qualities of flour, flour compounds, etc. 


In bakeries, the “ENTOLETER” has these important appli- 
cations: 


1, Treatment of the incoming flour by “ENTOLETION” at 
the time of arrival and preceding storage in protected 
bins. This application is dependent on the presence of 
sufficient bin storage space in the bakery, to avoid the 
necessity of repacking in the original containers with 
consequent danger of re-infestation. 


2. Treatment of the flour when it is withdrawn from storage 
and before mixing. At this point, the “ENTOLETER” 
serves these purposes: 

(A) Aeration of the flour. 
(B) Thorough and continuous blending of materials. 
(C) Destruction of infestation. 

“ENTOLETER” Control should be placed as near as pos- 
sible to the start of the flour handling process. This serves to 
promptly isolate and destroy insect life in incoming mate- 
rials, and prevents its spread to other parts of the bakery. 


INFESTATION DESTROYER 


ENTOLETER 





CONTINUOUS DESTRUCTION OF ALL INSECT LIFE 








JEEBL 


PACKED FOR 
WEYL BAKG 


PMLADELPHIA, | 





The “ENTOLETER” shown above is mounted just under the sifter, in 
a bakery. In this installation the flour, after passage through the 
“ENTOLETER,” goes to bins ahead of mixers. 


There are two ways to benefit from “ENTOLETER” Insect 
Control. The first is to obtain this proved protection for your 
bakery—arrange now for your own “ENTOLETER” equip- 
ment. The second is to encourage your sources of supply to 
give consideration to “ENTOLETERS” for their protection. 


The cost of full time “ENTOLETER” control is surprisingly 
low. Insuring the high quality of your products now is your 
best assurance of continued popularity in the postwar period. 


Write today for full information on “ENTOLETER” Insect 
Control in bakeries. ENTOLETER DIVISION, The Safety Car 
Heating and Lighting Company, Inc., 1167 Dixwell Ave., 
New Haven 4, Connecticut. 


The “ENTOLETER” is a compact ma- 
chine, approximately three feet high 
and two feet in diameter. It is by far the 
simplest continuous process of insect 
control, being easily installed and in- 
expensive to operate and maintain. It 
uses no heat, gas, chemicals or elec- 
tricity other than the electric power nec- 
essary for the operation of the mofor. 
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many resentments and prejudices— 
little ones some of them, but real 
ones nevertheless. Time will erase 
most of them. But when they have 
been bitterly burned in, they will 
erase slowly. 

Among these resentments may be 
ah “anti-labor”’ and “anti-industry”’ 
attitude. Much unfavorable public- 
ity of labor troubles has filtered 
through to the men at the front. 
One reporter has indicated that “anti- 
labor propaganda has succeeded in 
erecting a barrier between the soldier 
and civilian worker that will be diffi- 
cult to break down.” 


ENRICHMENT TABLETS 
BY WINTHROP 


Conforming to Recommendation of the American 

Institute of Baking and approved by the American 

Bakers Association and Associated Retail Bakers 
of America for Minimum Enrichment of Bread. 


WINTHROP, the first, the original maker of bread enrich- 
ment tablets pioneered accurate, economical bread-enrich- 
ment. Winthrop offers you PURPLE Label, BROWN 
Label, BLUE Label and RED Label‘B-E-T-S”.* All pro- 
vide adequate, safe enrichment, and the RED Label tablet 
provides a 10% SAFETY FACTOR —an added guarantee 
of Extra Potency safely above the minimum standard. 


On your next order specify 
“B-E-T-S’’. Be certain of ade- 
quate enrichment. Be sure— 
buy ‘“‘B-E-T-S”! 


*“B-E-T-S” method of bread-enrich- 
ment, originated by and exclusively 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


This reporter goes on to indicate 
that the resentment will not be re- 
stricted to the civilian worker, but 
will also be against the “war profi- 
teers” and those industrialists ‘who 
made hay while the sun shone.” 

From the Western Front came this 
report from a sergeant: 

“Of all the reactions I’ve seen here, 
I think the most pronounced was 
that following the mention of strikes. 
It is one thing above all else that is 
hard to explain to a soldier in com- 
bat areas. I think if a poll 
had been taken at one time, labor 
leaders would have come out a close 


> ex 


Address Inquiries to— 


Special Markets Division 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N, Y. 


available through Winthrop Chemical **Winthrop Chemical Company, Inc. has re- 


Co., Inc. 


AIB-ABA Standards 


Vion Bie cccccscccciocs 190 mg.... 
VROMN ER. sce vscssccees 70 mg.... 
NE or et teeter re 1200 mg.... 
WOR. ccccccsccscsseseces 900 mg.... 








ceived its THIRD Army-Navy award for “high 
achievement in production of war material.” 
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second as war criminals in the minds 
of combat men.” 

This may be startling news to a 
Home Front that has been doing a 
superior job in its war effort. But 
it is news not to be dismissed lightly, 
because these ideas, born amid the 
extreme personal sacrifices of war, 
will lie latent in many returned serv- 
icemen, ready to spring into full 
flower with the first irritating rela- 
tionship in their return to civilian 
employment. 

These attitudes may not be justi- 
fied. But justified or not, they exist. 
They must be fought and stamped 





RED casec “B-E-T-S’ 


with the 10% SAFETY FACTOR 
—added guarantee ofEXTRA POTENCY 


RED Label 





PURPLE Label BROWN Label B-E-T-S BLUE Label RED 
“B-E-T-S” “B-E-T-S” Double Strength “B-E-T-S” B-E-T 
cs Added to 100 Ibs. of flour -—Added to 50 Ibs. of flour 

eoowd 190 Ma@.ccccccee VIO MA@cccccecs (os S| ere 
jvede TOMB 00s SORE vectecs ise scvtce GEMGss corrvevcvs 
were 1200 mgeeccccccct 200 Mgrccceceecs eee eerat: 2 0. SERRE EET 
eeece GOO Mg.ccccccce POO Mg. ccseces be6 60000 eee Wiles ceesoseed 


*For use even when no milk solids are used. 


Stocked for quick delivery at New York, Chicago, Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta. 
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out with proper orientation of the 
returned veteran. The returning sol- 
dier must be made to realize that 
this country is not made up entirely 
of strikers and exploiters. Each in- 
dustrial organization must sell itself 
again to its former employee, se!| 
itself on the basis of its war record, 
on the basis of its fair and sympa- 
thetic treatment of the returned 
worker. 

You can also expect a certain 
amount of what has been called the 
“overdemanding” or “martyr” atti- 
tude among the returnees. There 
will be those who will think they 
have made the severest sacrifices ‘0 
win the war and now believe thcy 
have many extra privileges comii:g 
to them. Some personnel managers 
have expressed fear that “everyone 
who wore sergeant’s stripes will do- 
mand the president’s pay.” 

But this attitude should not be of 
insurmountable proportions. Thi 
will be exceptions, but on the wh 
the more intelligent G.I. will view | 
contribution to victory in the pro} 
perspective. He will demand 
more than the opportunity to ma 
what he is worth at the job he 
best fitted to do. 


Rank No Index 

Then there will be some rese: 
ment among the men who did not 
as far ahead as others in their m 
tary career, and among those \ 
did not win as many medals. It wv 
be very important for the emplo 
to realize that rank does not nec 
sarily indicate an ability different 
Not all deserving men will have 
ceived promotions, and many good 
men have been stymied in their 
vancement because of lack of op} 
tunity or unfortunate discriminati 

And not all get medals. Not 
heroic deeds are seen and reported 
If they were, and if they were 
warded by appropriate medals, ther: 
would not be metal enough for the 
tools of war, nor time to use then 

It will be better, then, not to 
look upon a returnee’s attained rank 
as the sole indication of the value of 
his service to his country. Rat 
accept an honorable discharge as 
dicating honorable, patriotic servic 
by one who has done the part he was 
asked to do in the armed forces. 

Skeptical Viewpoint 

Skepticism, you’ll find, will h 
been bred inadvertently into m 
a veteran during his months in th 
service. His wartime career, beca 
of the changing demands of the 
namic military situation, will h 
been strewn with broken promi 
fallen plans and frustrated ambiti« 
The skepticism developed as a re 
of this will carry over into the 
turnee’s civilian life, at least f 
time. 

Take, for instance, the problei 
jobs. There have been many p! 
ises of “jobs for all.” But n 
servicemen are skeptical. Most 
them realize that, though they v 
promised their own jobs back at 
time they came into the service, con- 
ditions may have been altered to the 
extent that such would not be pos- 
sible. Many do not believe that the 
civilians now employed will be fired 
to make a place for them, except for 
a small percentage of early instances 
when the pressure will be on and the 
patriotic spell still burns bright] 

Here, again, proper orientation will 
be the best tool of managemeni in 
the handling of this problem. Ade- 
quate explanation of the existing sit- 
uation will greatly alleviate the con- 
fusion and doubt that exists in the 
returnee’s mind. 

And, above all else, keep the prom- 
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Can you name the four dnal’s... 
that Multiwalls save? 





























1 MONEY. Aside from their initial low 

* cost, St. Regis Multiwall paper bags 
save M-O-N-E-Y for other important rea- 
sons. These bags prevent losses due to 
siftage, retention, and infestation. They 
help keep storage rooms clean and they 
reduce labor and handling costs. 
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a MINUTES are also saved by using 

* Multiwall Paper Bags. These bags 
are quickly filled and quickly loaded... 
quickly and easily opened, too. 


The St. Regis Paper Company offers you a com- 
plete packaging service. Our packaging engi- 
neers will be glad to cooperate with you in the 
development of a packaging system which will 
be custom-made to fit your individual require- 
ments. 

For complete information call your nearest 
St. Regis office today. | 
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2 MATERIALS. Multiwalls 
* save materials. These bags 

are tight, sturdy and moisture- 

resistant. They protect products 

from damaging dampness and 

rough handling in transit and in 
storage. 7 


a. 
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fs MANPOWER is perhaps the most 
pp * important saving which Multiwall 


bags and bag-packing machines offer 
today. St Regis bag-packing systems — 
including the sewn pack, valve pack 
and tied pack — actually enable more 
work to be accomplished with less men. 


MULTIPLY PROTECTION © MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


TAGGART CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 
BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 


IN CANADA 





Boston, Mass. Birmingham, Ala. Dallas, Texas 


St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd. Denver, Colo. No. Kansas City, Mo. 


Montreal, Quebec 


Vancouver, British Columbia 


Los Angeles, Calif. New Orleans, La. Franklin, Va. 
Seattle, Wash. Nazareth, Pa. Toledo, Ohio 
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ises you make to the veteran, if at 
all possible. Don’t mislead him and 
add fuel to the fire of skepticism. 


Cases of “Nerves” 


Then there will be returning to 
your offices and your plants those 
who have been neuropsychiatric cas- 
ualties. War Department figures 
show that these cases constitute an 
important part of combat casualties. 

The thing to remember about these 
returnees is that the war-precipitated 
psychoneurotic is not a freak. Nor 
is he on the verge of “insanity” or 
any other severe mental disorder. 
There are many civilians who are 
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psychoneurotics of varying degrees 
also. The tension headaches and the 
nervous stomach disorders, so com- 
mon in the high-powered pace of 
modern industry, are psychoneurotic 


symptoms. These disabilities, com- 
monly aggravated. by military life 
and often precipitated by combat 
duty, are often disqualifying for mil- 
itary service. But this does not mean 
that this individual cannot go back 
to his old civilian job and do just 
as well at it. 

The important element in the re- 
adjustment of these returnees to 
civilian life is intelligent understand- 
ing of their problems by their em- 


ployers. Proper job placement is also 
very essential. Above all, don’t dis- 
criminate against them without a 
fair trial on the job. 

Actually, some of these individuals 
are unusually sensitive and conscien- 
tious people. With adequate adjust- 
ment they make very worthwhile cit- 
izens and employees. One industrial- 
ist, referring to certain men in his 
employment, said, “If these are psy- 
choneurotics, I wish you would send 
me more of them.” 


On the Credit Side 


But before the outlook at process- 
ing this returned manpower appears 
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for all of us . . at times. 


But we have never talked even 
half enough about the satisfaction 
you will enjoy by specifying 
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too gloomy, it should be pointed out 
that not all of the veterans’ changes 
will be on the debit side of the per- 
sonality ledger. 

Many veterans will have experi- 
enced personality growth and mat- 
uration. War tempers men. It is 
a school in which is taught the lesson 
of necessity and the transcending of 
adversity. In combat, men may learn 
of their own strength, ingenuity and 
resourcefulness. There will be a no- 
ticeable gain in the ability to adjust 
to trying conditions, a valuable trait 
in any employee. 

Many will have been taught in- 
creased responsibilities during war- 
time service. Leadership will have 
been found and encouraged, leader- 
ship that can be turned into valu- 
able executive ability in any Civilian 
organization. Increased confidence 
will be the reward of many who have 
known danger and responsibility in 
time of emergency. 

Add to these personality assets the 
thousands of special skills that th. 
returned veterans will have learned 
in service training, skills that can 
be most valuable in related civilian 
work with proper classification and 
job assignment. 


Intelligent Help 

There will be much of value in 
the pool of returned manpower avail- 
able for processing to the benefit of 
any industry with an intelligent | 
sonnel management policy. 

Cornerstone of the _ personne! 
policy that will glean the most from 
manpower pool will be the personal 
interview. A sympathetic, individual 
handling of the returned veteran will 
be needed to facilitate his readjust- 
ment to civilian employment. 

An intelligent relationship must be 
developed between the returnee and 
his immediate supervisor. Much of 
the burden of aiding in the personal 
readjustment will fall on the imme- 
diate supervisors and the personnel 
executives. 

Many men in their service careers 
have learned for the first time to 
see their work as a service to a com- 
munity, part of the work of a team, 
and something more than a matter 
of wages and hours. They have 
learned to work for a cause greater 
than personal interests. If civil life 
cannot give the returned soldier 
something of that same feeling of 
worthwhileness, of serving a cause 
outside himself, he will experience 
an upsetting emotional stress in his 
readjustment. 

This working as a team has shown 
many the satisfaction which can be 
derived from the practice of good 
comradeship in work. Many soldiers 
will dislike the idea of returning to 
competitive life where they will be 
compelled once again to work against 
one another, instead of together. 

These ‘working habits” of the 
turned soldier can be turned into 
extremely valuable assets for the 
civilian organization with a propery 
functioning personnel policy. 

Another aspect the returnee may 
miss is the consideration the armed 
forces have given to all phases of the 
serviceman’s personal problems. Al! 
medical care has been provided. Aid 
both financial and through counsel- 
ling, has been given in attempts to 
alleviate family difficulties. This at- 
tention will be missed in the return 
to competitive industry, missed just 
at the time when needed most. 

In this phase of the readjustment 
problem there again will be a need 
for sympathetic, individual handling 
of employees. 

Refresher courses, designed to 
bring the returnee up to date on 
changes that have taken place dur- 
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ing his absence, should be provided 
for those who find themselves rusty 
in their old civilian skills. Adequate 
training programs may be set up 
within each civilian organization, or 
the veteran should be encouraged to 
take advantage of such courses that 
will be offered by educational institu- 
tions. A firm’s policy in this phase 
could be co-ordinated with the legis- 
lation designed to aid the veteran in 
refresher training. 

Much “preventive” work could be 
done in the way of keeping previous 
employees up to date on their indus- 
try by supplying them with current 
trade journals and house organs. 
This policy would be especially valu- 
able for the men who will be re- 
turning to responsible executive po- 
sitions. 

Job Assignments 

Che retraining of the disabled will 
require an intelligent and scientific 
selection of job assignment in con- 
sideration of the disability. This se- 
lection should be done by experts, 
either within a firm’s own personnel 
department or in a public counselling 
service. 

‘ivilian personnel management will 
obtain much improved results if it 
draws wisely on the wealth of knowl- 
edge of human personality and be- 
havior that the military personnel 
organization is accumulating. Scien- 
tific classification procedures, devel- 
oped in the necessity of building a 
huge fighting machine, may be used 
in improving mental health and hu- 
man relations in postwar years. 

\ptitude and achievement tests, 
properly interpreted, can be impor- 
tant aids in placing the right man in 
the right job. Correct placement will 
mean not only increased job satisfac- 
tion but also increased efficiency and 
production. 

Army Records 

Full use should be made by civilian 
employers of records that will indi- 
cate an employee’s military experi- 
ence and training. The army, for 


ext ain furnishes each discharged 
veteran with an “Army Separation 
Qualification Record,” technically 


known as WD AGO Form 100. This 
form gives a man’s army training 
and assignment record, and his per- 
formance rating. It also includes 
the highlights of his previous civilian 
xperience. With careful analysis of 
this information, more scientific job 
placement can be made and service- 
acquired skills can be utilized more 
ful If careful personnel selection 
and placement can make good sol- 
diers in war, it can make good work- 
ers in peace. 

It would be a wise policy to work 
as many qualified veterans as pos- 
sible into the personnel department. 
This would facilitate understanding 
of the returnees’ problems and ob- 
ti greater rapport with them. 
These men need not necessarily have 
been in personnel work in service, 
nor need they have been officers. Of 
primary importance is their under- 
Standing of human relations. Many 
good men will have learned much 
of the science of human relations in 
their service career. 

'he answer to the problem of 
processing the returned manpower 
Into. the most valuable employee 
force is scientific, yet sympathetic, 
personnel management. It will be a 
big postwar job for industry. But 
the reward will be great. 

1e benefits of the proper solution 
of this important personnel problem 
wul go to both the returnee and his 
industry. And the debt due the vet- 
eran for extended service to the na- 
tion will be paid in the currency of 
Opportunity. 
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Frozen Fruit Pack Sharply Higher 


New York, N. Y.—Rising more than 
70% over 1943, a total of 322,500,000 
lbs of frozen fruits and berries was 
packed during 1944. The expansion 
was primarily in the use of 30-lb con- 
tainers with a decreased percentage 
going into barrels. Retail cartons 
and small institutional sizes remained 
in about the same relative position 
in both years. 

The biggest jump in production was 
in applesauce which expanded from 





about 15,000,000 to 51,000,000 Ibs. 
Apricots increased from about 5,000,- 
000 to 41,000,000 lbs, peaches from 
13,000,000 to 45,500,000 lbs, cherries 
from 42,000,000 to 55,000,000 Ibs. 
Packs of red raspberries and straw- 
berries fell off. 

The greatest actual gain was in the 
Far West where the pack increased 
88,000,000 lbs or more than 75%. On 
a percentage basis the Middle West 
showed a rise of 193% in production. 
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AWARDS TO SALESMEN 

Kansas City, Mo.—Awards for safe 
driving have been given 24 salesmen 
of Grennan Bakeries, Kansas City. 
They are Claude H. Erhart, Ray V. 
Harvey, Lawrence J. Luscombe, Ir- 
vin N. Fry, Alvin Earl Parker, Ray 
A. True, Alfred C. Dunn, Thomas 
Smith, Marion A. Jenkins, E. Hen- 
derson, Moore, Eugene Stuart Fitz- 
simmons, Charles D. Rigg, Dwight L. 
Smith, Rudolph Menefee, Nicholas 
J. Raithel, Joseph E. Saunders, Alex 
A. Redden, Charles W. Van Pelt, El- 
mer F. Stoops, Gerald W. Cathcart, 
John M. Flanagan, R. C. Pumphrey, 


H. B. Ryce and Raymond Streeter. 
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the Value 
af the 


AMERICAN 
DRY BELT 


he American Dry Belt Proofer is adaptable to the 
production demands of any size bakery. Among 
its many advantages in design and performance are 


the following: 


1. Doughs ride free and clean on an endless, dry canvas belt. 


2. The glazed cabinet may be air conditioned for proper 


temperature and humidity. 


3. Accurate control of proof time, belt speed, and elevator 


speed is provided. 


4. Uniform spacing on the belt is assured; 


eliminated. 


5. No excess dusting flour can affect bread quality. 


Hundreds of bakers have quickly proved the superi- 
ority of the American Proofer. They know the value 
of proofing that furnishes ideal conditions for perfect 
recovery of liveliness and texture — that delivers 
doughs in just the right condition to the moulder. It 
will pay you, too, to enjoy all the advantages of the 
American Dry Belt Proofer. We suggest you write for 
prices and specifications of the model that meets 


your individual requirements. 
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ALBERTA 


William Ryptyk has sold his bakery 
business at 10327 96th Street, Ed- 
monton. 


ARKANSAS 
A certificate of dissolution was 
filed by the Arkansas Baking Co. of 
Pine Bluff, Ark., with the secretary 
of state at Little Rock, Ark., by C. 


eee 


N 





H. Ahrens, president and treasurer. 

After a vacation of several months, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ed Lee are back in 
the bakery business in Arkadelphia. 


The entire woodwork and cabinets of 


their bakery have been redecorated. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Hans Erickson and Hans Olsen 






have sold out the Courtenay Bakery 
at Courtenay. 

The Maple Ridge Bakery at Haney 
has been sold by John Mearns to Nils 
Ling. 

Archibald Strang is the new owner 
of the Tam O’Shanter Bakery, 2361 
West 41st Ave., Vancouver. 


The business of Jimmy’s Bakery, 
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( the High-Moisture Shortening 


FOR ALL CAKES...HIGH, LOW 
OR MEDIUM SUGAR CONTENT 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 
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owned by James F. Harris, at 509 
Victoria Drive, Vancouver, has bee 
sold to Cassie M. Kraft. 

Small’s Bakery is now building a 
addition to its warehouse at 725 Di 
covery St., Victoria, at a cost « 
$2,000. 

CALIFORNIA 


A new retail unit of the Danis 


Bakeries was opened in Los Angel: s 


in the Thriftimart-Fitzsimmons S\ 
per Market in the Hollywood distri 
Franklin and Highland Aves. 

Construction of the new Arv 
(Cal.) Bakery to replace the o1 
lost by fire is almost completed. T) 
firm is owned by Joe LaMadrid. 

A. Heldig and Chris Kuflis, ma 
ager of the Valley Donut Shop, Fr« 
no, have purchased the Sanger (Ca 
Bakery from Mr. and Mrs. Willia 
Johnson. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Vanderwink 
have purchased the Brandenbu 
Bakery equipment at Dos Palos a 
have opened under the name of D 
Palos Bakery. 


COLORADO 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Clouse ha 
bought the Burlington (Colo.) Ba 
ery from Mr. and Mrs. Bert Meye: 


FLORIDA 
The New York Bakery & Deli 
tessen, Tampa, has purchased a thr: 
story building in Tampa. The ba 
ery will occupy the entire first flo< 
Whiddon’s Pie Shop, Jacksonvil 
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has been redecorated and other im- 


provements are planned. 
Setzer’s Bakery, Jacksonville, 
modernizing by installing new fle 


display and wall cases. Charles Stu: ; 


kel is manager. 

The Royal Baking Co., Miami 
erecting an addition to its plant 
which will cost approximately $13, 

Luters’ Bakery, Miami, has be 
sold to F. and C. Doelles, forme 
of Philadelphia. The name of 
shop has been changed to Doell 
Bakery. 

GEORGIA 

The Richmond Hill (Ga.) Bak« 
has completed an addition to 
building and installed an automa 
doughnut machine. Plans are n 
under way for a number of mi 
improvements. 

Taylor’s Bakery, Valdosta, rec 
ly purchased a new reel type 0\ 
which will be installed as soon 
possible. The oven will be gas fir 

The Americus (Ga.) Baking Co 
cently installed a new semiautom 
bread wrapping machine which < 
wrap a large variety of loa\ 
Theodore Baldwin is owner of t 
shop. 

ILLINOIS 

Robbers entered the plant of 
B. & B. Baking Co. at Litchfield, 
recently and stole the cash regis 
containing a sum of money. 
register was found later in anot 
part of the city with the money g: 

The Zion Baking Industry, I 
sion of Zion (Ill.) Industries, | 
has started work on two new bu 
ings. Additional office quarters, s 
age space and shipping facilities 
be provided by this addition. 

Arthur Hurst, proprietor of 
Ideal Bakery, Belleville, has | 
chased a building on the Freebu 
Ill., public. square in which he pla 
to operate a bakery. 

E.. L..-Eckert, who recently w 
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honorably discharged from the navy, 
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TOPPER quickly seizes 


and makes the most out 


of any baking opportunity. 
Bakers do not have to “try 
out’ TOPPER in the usual 
sense of the term. One 
dough and they know they 
have the real thing. 


Bake “TOPPER” Straight 





THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Capacity, 4,000 Sacks 


(Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas 


' KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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has reopened the Roselle (Ill.) Home 
Bakery. 

The bakery of Hausam Bros., Inc., 
708 North Adams St., Peoria, has 
been sold to Paul Barley, 2510 West- 
ern Ave. 

A gas explosion in the oven of the 
Crist Bakery, Lake Forest, recently 
caused damage estimated at $8,000. 


INDIANA 


The Stametz Brothers, makers of 
Town Talk cookies, have purchased 
the bakery building in New Paris 
owned by Mrs. H. D. Fisher. 

Roy Templin, Alma Templin and 
J. Howard Williams have incorporat- 
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THE INTERIOR DISPLAY OF TOMORROW ... 
One of a series of illustrations depict- 
ing the best thinking of the baking 
industry for the future. 
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ed under the name of Templin Bak- 
ing Co., Washington. 

An addition to its plant has been 
completed by the Hi-Class Baking 
Co., Evansville, owned by Noble Bar- 
nett. 


IOWA 

The Federal Bake Shop, Daven- 
port, has purchased the Rice Bake 
Shops at Muskegon, Mich. 

A new revolving tray oven has 
been installed in the Clarion (Iowa) 
Bakery. 

The E. M. Black Bakery, which has 
been operated by E. M. Black in 
Waterloo for the past 26 years, has 











~ 








suspended operations. Equipment of 
the bakery has been sold to the A. 
& L. Bakery. 
KANSAS 

The Gaede-Fulghum Bakery, Fre- 
donia, has changed its name to the 
Fulghum-Wilson Bakery. Tom E. 
Wilson has joined F. Fulghum in the 
new partnership, and John C. Gaede, 
senior partner in the establishment, 
has retired. 

The Phillipsburg (Kansas) Bakery 
has installed a new cake machine. 

The Stockton (Kansas) Bakery has 
been purchased by Charles Pratt, 
an employee of the plant for the past 
18 years. 


— 























Conade of 0 


Foremost factor in the continued progress of the important 


baking industry has long been the ability to produce top 


quality products. Tomorrow’s advances will emphasize qual- 


ity, flavor and appetite appeal ... full advantages will be 


gained by placing wholesome products on parade, for cus- 


tomers to see and buy. 


Keeping step with the record of progress in the baking in- 


dustry is the Red Star Yeast Company — 63 years old in 


experience, as young as tomorrow in research. 


Whatever your plans for the future... you can rely on Red 
Star’s efficient organization to work for you in the develop- 
ment of sure, fast-acting yeast...and with you for ever finer 


quality bakery products with maximum consumer appeal. 


Turn to the yeast that keeps pace with every forward move in 
the Parade of Progress... turn to the leader... Red Star Yeast. 


RED‘STAR YEAST 


RED STAR YEAST AND PRODUCTS CO., Milwaukee, Wis. - Branches in Principal Cities 
YEAST FOOD + MALT SYRUP + ENRICHMENT TABLETS * ALVATABS 
INVEST IN VICTORY ..... BUY BONDS 


var eee ae AND HOLD THEM 








DON'T FORGET ~ 





BAKERS’ DAY! 
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KENTUCKY 

The Border Brothers, operators of 
grocery and hardware stores in Leb- 
anon, have purchased the building 
and equipment of the Home Bakery 
The bakery is being redecorated. 

Kuno Plehn has sold his bakery 
in Louisville to Bernard Bowling. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Leonard Martin, owner of Martin’ 
Bakery, Everett, has had his shop 
completely renovated. 

Eddie Klemm, who runs a baker, 
in West Lynn, has just added a scal 
to his equipment. He is presiden 
of the Bakers Association of Boston 

The Mary Cecilia Bakery, Malder 
has been closed for six weeks du 
to the illness of Frank Rolcke, th 
owner. 

Al Prehl, proprietor of the Clara 
Pastry Shop, Somerville, has pu 
chased a new doughnut machine. 


MICHIGAN 
The interior of the Davis Baker 
Frankfort, has been redecorated. 
The Weingart Bakery, Alpena, has 
reopened for business. 


MINNESOTA 

The grand opening of the Austin 
(Minn.) Bakery was held recent): 
P. J. Duelentheis is the proprietor. 

The Stahl Bakery, Bemidji, has 
moved from the Security Bank build 
ing to the former Honeyland Candy 
Kitchen building. 


MISSOURI 


The Sally Ann Bakery, Columbia, 
has been purchased by W. H. Mer 
dith of Quincy, Ill., and L. E. Jones 
of Poplar Bluff, Mo., from U. Ff 
Penisten. The name will remain th 
same. Mr. Meredith will be business 
and production manager and M1: 
Jones sales manager. Mr. Meredith 
has been connected with the produ: 
tion department of the T. H. Buete: 
Baking Co. for 11 years, and Mr 
Jones has been owner and operator 
of a bakery at Poplar Bluff. Pre- 
viously he was manager of the ba! 
ery division of Standard Brands, Inc., 
at Little Rock, Ark., and before that 
was connected with the Colonial Bal 
ing Co. in Arkansas. 

J. A. Witte has purchased Clark's 
Bakery from Emerich R. Vavra and 
Ben F. Weir. 

Mr. and Mrs. Forest Mountford 
have purchased the South End Ba! 
ery, De Soto, from Mrs. Lydia R: 
maker. 

Forest Drain, who has been ma: 
ager of the Tasty Pastry Shop | 
Mexico for some time, has purchased 
the interest of Forrest Noel. 


MONTANA 


R. A. Graber has taken over t! 
management of the Sweetheart Ba 
ery in Miles City. 

The Harlowton (Mont.) Bake 
has reopened in its new quarters 
the Veteran Building. New equi 
ment has been installed by Mart 
Sorenson, the owner. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

A fire, starting from a kettle 
fat, has destroyed the bakery 
Lamie’s Tavern, Hampton Cent: 
widely known throughout New E1 
land. Firemen-were able to prevé 
the flames from spreading to tie 
main part of the tavern, operated 
by Tower Bros. 


NEW MEXICO 

A new mixer has been installed in 
the Portales (N. M.) Bakery. 

Joe Trout, former branch manager 
for Standard Brands, Inc., has been 
made manager of the Carlsbad (N. 
M.) Bakery. This bakery was pu'- 
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chased recently by L. J. Reischman 
from Clyde Carr. 


NEW YORK 
Fire recently damaged the Breiten- 
bach Bakery, Tarrytown, owned by 
‘harles J. Breitenbach. 
Kurschner’s Bakery, Glendale, has 
een dissolved. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


[he Davis Baking Co., Durham, has 

een granted a permit to construct 
one-story brick addition in the 
ir of its present building. 


OHIO 


‘tisenberg Baking Co., Cleveland, 
has been incorporated with 10 shares 
no par value common stock, incor- 
rators being Harry Eisenberg, Ruth 
1en and Henry Pollock. 
yonaldson Baking Co., Columbus, 
leased the storeroom at 42 S. 
urth St., for three years. 
[wo bakeries in Columbus have 
yn granted building permits for ex- 
nsion programs. The Ward Bak- 
Co. will build a $3,000 addition 
its bakery. Omar, Inc., has 
mit for a $4,075 addition to its 
kery building. 
R. E. Wallingford has purchased 
Manchester Baking Co. from Roy 
ickburn. 
The Erie-Thomas Pie Co. was win- 
in the bakery classification and 
eived a merit certificate in the 
eteenth industrial safety campaign 
Toledo, co-sponsored by the Ohio 
‘ivision of Safety and Hygiene and 
e Toledo Blade. 


~ 


> 


OKLAHOMA 

Viead’s Bakery, Lawton, recently 
estroyed by fire, has been rebuilt, 
e equipment reconditioned and new 
w cases added. 

Jake Aitkin has sold the Heavener 
<la.) Bakery to C. A. Nowell. 
Eddie Gates, Oklahoma City, re- 
ently discharged from the navy 

ere he served as baker second 
iss, has been issued sufficient ra- 
ned foods by the Office of Price 
\dministration to enable him to open 
vholesale bakery. He will operate 
; bakery at the same address as 
wife’s coffee and doughnut shop, 
' S. Robinson, Oklahoma City. 
Bill’s Fine Pastries, Oklahoma 
City, has been sold to H. C. Fogleson. 
bakery will be known as Ruby 
n’s Pastries. 

mmie Harrison, owner of the 
Snow White Bakery, Henryetta, is 
nodeling a building in the uptown 
on of Henryetta which he will 
occupy as a new retail shop in addi- 
to the present wholesale plant. 
ie Bake-Rite Bakery, El Reno, 
recently installed a high speed 
r. 
it Sullivan, former Oklahoma 
City bakery owner, has opened a new 

iil bakery in Idabel. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


‘icholas Neri, who was recently 
orably discharged from the serv- 
has reopened his bakery in Read- 


—— 
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imes B. Loveland has sold the 
iansfield (Pa.) Bakery, to Mr. and 
Herman Stewart. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
M. Friend now is in charge of 
production for Becker’s Bakery 
n Spartanburg. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
he Garretson (S. D.) Bakery, 
operated by Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Mar- 
geson, is open only on Saturdays be- 
cause of a shortage of sugar. 
The Philip (S. D.) Bakery, which 
Was severely damaged by a recent 


al 
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fire, is back in production. Max Hus- 
band is the proprietor of the bakery. 


TENNESSEE 


Charles E. Martin, owner of 
Charlie’s Pie Shop, Knoxville, has ob- 
tained a permit to construct a new 
pie and cake baking plant at a cost 
of about $50,000. 


TEXAS 


The Barrera Bakery, Brownsville, 
has moved to a new location at 1105 
Adams St. in that city. 

Johnson’s Bakery, Borger, has add- 
ed flour handling equipment to its 
plant. 


The Southern Bread Co., Houston, 
has been sold by Zolman and Adolph 
Lewis, sons of the founder, to H. D. 
Bannister, prominent New Orleans 
business man. Included in the pur- 
chase were the plant, a one and one 
half story brick building about 100x 
125 feet in size, fixtures and equip- 
ment. The bakery has been mak- 
ing variety breads, specializing in 
rye, pumpernickel, French and egg- 
twist breads. John H. Pier has been 
named general manager. 

Bill and Red Benedict, brothers of 
Dallas, have purchased the Terrell 
(Texas) Bakery from Byron King. 

Kenneth Brown, owner of the Bake 
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Rite Bakery, Fort Worth, recently 
has purchased the McGlasson Bakery, 
also of Fort Worth, from G. B. Mc- 
Glasson. 

Ed Schindler, former production 
superintendent of Boehme’s Bakery 
in San Angelo, has gone into busi- 
ness for himself, buying the Highland 
Park Bakery in Dallas, from Gene 
Landry. 

WASHINGTON 


The Kent (Wash.) Bakery has re- 
opened under the management of 
Renold Lee, who has been employed 
as a baker for the firm for the past 
24 years. 

The Pioneer Bakery, Renton, has 





BETTER BREAD 








WITH NONFAT 
DRY MILK SOLIDS 


@ Among other things nonfat dry milk 
solids in bread contributes to the im- 
provement of protein values, increases 
the minerals and the availability of calci- 
um, adds the water soluble vitamins, 
and steps up consumer acceptance. 


Six parts of nonfat milk solids to each 
100 parts of flour supplies bread with 
superior qualities that satisfy your cus- 
tomers’ desires for a tasty loaf that is 


highly nutritious. 


Bread is undeniably better with at least 
6 percent nonfat milk solids. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Salle St. 








Chicago 
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moved to a new location in the build- 
ing formerly occupied by the Delaur- 
enti Grocery. The bakery is owned 
by Dan Garvin. 


WISCONSIN 


The Lincoln Home Bakery, South 
Ninth Street, Milwaukee, suffered an 
$8,000 fire loss when a doughnut ket- 
tle boiled over and set off a flash 
fire in the workroom of the shop, 
according to Carl J. Lukaszewicz, 
president of the bakery. 

Erwin Swick and George Osinski, 
who operated Mom’s Home Bakery 
on West Mitchell Street, in Milwau- 
kee, the past year, have closed this 
shop to take over the ownership and 
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management of the Lincoln Home 
Bakery, 1509 West Lincoln Avenue. 
Ed Jazwiecki, who has operated the 
shop for many years, has retired 
from active business. The two new 
owners of the Lincoln shop have been 
identified in local baking circles for 
about 14 years. They have added 
new equipment and expanded their 
bakery line. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








BRITISH COCOA CONTROL 
PLAN BELIEVED ABANDONED 
Opposition in the United States to 
the British government’s scheme for 
setting up a strong government con- 
trol of the West African cocoa in. 
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dustry seems likely to prevent that 
project from being attempted, trade 
reports recently indicated. 

The reactions from large users of 
cocoa in Britain have been no less 
strong and they have been reinforced 
by business interests in general, who 
fear an extension of the ideas en- 
visaged in the cocoa control scheme 
to other raw materials. 

A deputation from the cocoa trade 
has seen Col. Oliver Stanley, the 
colonial secretary, and is reliably re- 
ported to have been given an assur- 
ance that the scheme announced for 
coming into operation in October, 
will not be adopted on the original 
basis. A simpler scheme for pro- 








A Symbol of 
Quality... 


FOR FLOUR PERFORMANCE 


WINNING this medal more 
than 60 years ago was the result of 
painstaking milling for a particular 
type of flour buyer. 
The same family, with the same qual- 
ity ideals, and still milling for a par- 
ticular trade, is today as painstaking 
in making flour that suits your bakery 
as it was then. 


Modern milling methods, good wheat, 
careful control and an awareness of 
what you as a baker want, all mean 
the best in bakery flour. CHARM or 
REX—one of them suits your plant. 





J. F. Imbs Milling Co. 


420 Merchants Exchange 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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tecting the native grower against the 
admitted evils which have sometimes 
prevailed in depression periods of the 
past will be worked out. 

The situation is complicated by the 
fact that while American intentions 
of finding cocoa supplies in the west- 
ern hemisphere would have been a 
severe blow to the West African 
trade, which would have lost by far 
its biggest customer, there is also 
the need in West Africa for some 
well-financed means of combatting 
the diseases which threaten the na- 
tive industry. This was the sugar 
coating which was wrapped around 
the control scheme. 
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WPB ALTERS BASE PERIOD 
FOR STEEL DRUM QUOTAS 


Washington, D. C.—The base pe- 
riod for calculating quarterly usage 
of steel shipping drums has been ad- 
vanced from the corresponding quar- 
ter of 1943 to the corresponding 
quarter of 1944, in a complete revi- 
sion of Limitation Order L-197, the 
War Production Board has _ an- 
nounced. The order was simplified 
and its phraseology changed to cor- 
respond with other current contain- 
ers division orders. The amended 
order became effective April 1. 

The base period was changed fo: 
the purpose of providing a more 
equitable distribution, the contain- 
ers division said. During 1943, when 
Order L-197 was new, many items 
were not allowed to be packed in 
steel drums. Subsequently, such 
packing was permitted. During 1944, 
a large number of adjustments were 
made to compensate for this varia- 
tion. By using 1944 as a base pe- 
riod, such adjustments can be con- 
tinued automatically without the ne- 
cessity for reprocessing applications, 
thus reducing paper work on the 
part of industry, the division pointed 
out. By basing quotas on actual 
rather than permitted 1944 usage, 
any excess quotas will be removed. 

Schedule A of the order, which lists 
classes of products and their per- 
mitted quotas of new drums, has 
been simplified by consolidating cer 
tain commodity classes, which wil! 
permit more flexible operation under 
the order, WPB said. 

Cheese cans and ice cream cans 
were excluded from the definition 
of a “drum” in the amended order, 
since they are produced by dairy 
ware and milk can manufacturers un- 
der War Food Administration pro- 
grams and the comparatively smal! 
production is controlled by special! 
Controlled Materials Plan allotments 
under the milk can program. 

Surplus drums purchased from ; 
disposal agency of the government 
were defined as used drums in th 
revised L-197, since new and _ use 
drums are mixed in the various lot 
and it is difficult to distinguish be 
tween them. Most of such drums 
must be reconditioned before the) 
can be used, the containers divisio! 
said. Thus, a packer may use thes« 
drums without charging them agains 
his new drum quota. 

A small-user exemption was in 
serted in the order to provide tha 
the quota restrictions do not appl 
to any person who uses not mor 
than 1,500 lbs of new drums for a 
purposes in any calendar quarter. 

The March 31, 1945, deadline fc 
receiving the first quarter quota 0 
new drums for packing certain foo 
products, including lard and shorten 
ing, was extended to permit receip 
of these drums in the second quarte! 
Packers’ quotas for the second quar- 
ter were provided under the amended 
order. 
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AMF Awarded “E” 
Pennant for Army, 
Navy Production 


New York, N. Y.—The Army-Navy 
“E” pennant, for outstanding pro- 
duction of war materials, was pre- 
sented recently to the Brooklyn plant 
of the American Machine & Foundry 
Co., and Army-Navy “E”’ pins were 
awarded to all employees of the com- 
pany. Approximately 2,500 employees 
and their guests attended the pres- 
entation ceremonies. 

Lt. Com. John D. Lodge (USNR), 
Hq. Third Naval District, acting as 
master of ceremonies, introduced 
Rear Admiral Wat T. Culverius, USN 
(Ret.), who, in a compelling speech 
which stressed the urgent need to 
“stay on the job,” presented the “E” 
pennant to Morehead Patterson, chair- 
man of the board. Mr. Patterson, 
with Knud Knudsen, manufacturing 
superintendent, accepted the produc- 
tion award for the company. 

Lt. Col. Chester Mueller, New York 
Ordnance District, then presented 
the Army-Navy “E” pins. A speech, 
accepting the pins on behalf of the 
employees, was then made by Wil- 
liam Abernethy, chairman of the 
shop committee, UERMWA, Local 
475, CIO. 

Greetings from Brooklyn industry 
were extended by David Tilly, past 
president of the Brooklyn Chamber 
of Commerce, in a welcoming address 
to the employees and their guests. 
A buffet dinner and dance followed 
the formal presentation. 

American Machine & Foundry Co. 
originated in Hanover, N. J., in 1900 
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“E” AWARD—The Army-Navy “E” award for outstanding production of 
war materials was presented to American Machine & Foundry Co. before 


an audience of 2,500 employees and guests recently. 


These army and 


naval officials and employees and management representatives hold the 


coveted “E” pennant. 


Left to right: Rear Adm. Wat T. Cluverius, USN 


(Ret.); Lt. Col. Chester Mueller, New York Ordnance District; Knud 
Knudsen, manufacturing superintendent; William Abernethy, chairman, 
shop committee, UERMWA, Local 475, CIO; Charles England, AMF em- 
ployee, and Morehead Patterson, chairman of the board. 





where it was active primarily in the 
manufacture of cigar and cigarette 
machines. The company soon spread 
its skills to the manufacture of ovens, 
bakery equipment, slip-stitch and or- 
namental tie machines and drill 
chuck and _ tapping attachments. 
The company also manufactured spe- 
cial parts and machines for some of 
America’s largest industrial concerns 
and opened divisions in New Haven, 
Conn; Glen Rock, Pa; Buffalo, N. Y. 


The main, block-long manufacturing 
plant at 5502 Second Ave. in Brook- 
lyn contains approximately 465,000 
sq. ft. of manufacturing space and 
houses complete, modern manufac- 
turing facilities. 

Even before Pearl Harbor, AMF 
had geared itself to war production. 
AMF’s engineering resources and con- 
struction facilities were diverted to 
highly technical war projects. 

Morehead Patterson, chairman, 
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said “at present we are devoting our 
full efforts to the manufacture of 
equipment to win the war. As soon 
as we receive our honorable discharge 
from production for war, we will onc« 
again serve our peacetime custom- 
ers. At present we are doing our 
utmost to maintain the machines now 
in the field. We are grateful fo) 
the patience and_ understanding 
shown by the industries we serve.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








DUNWOODY STUDENTS VISIT 
BAKERIES, WRAPPER PLAN’ 

Students of the Dunwoody Bakin: 
School, Minneapolis, visited the Pi 
rity Baking Co. plant in St. Pau 
recently. 

H. Simonson, production manage) 
welcomed the group and conducte: 
them on a tour through the plant 
He discussed the types of equipmeni 
being used and the various processe 

The group also visited the Zin: 
master Bread Co. plant in St. Pau 
where Charles Wyer, production s) 
perintendent, welcomed the grou 
and escorted them through the plan 
As Mr. Wyer is a Dunwoody Bakin; 
School graduate, he knew the things 
the students would be most inte) 
ested in and went into great detail 
in giving information on layout and 
production. 

Later the students visited the Rap- 
inwax Paper Co. of this city. Walte 
Anderson, sales manager, welcomed 
the group, and with the assistanc: 
of Bert Bates, conducted the group 
through the plant. 

The students had an opportunit; 
to see how wax paper is made and 
the various processes used in making 
wrappings of all types. After the 
trip to the plant, Mr. Anderson dis 
cussed various phases of wrapping 
paper for the baking industry. 





















» Your BEsT FLour Buy for 
HIGH-SPEED OPERATIONS! 





You'll find no finer short patent flour on the 
market than Quaker Bakers Flour—no finer 
flour for today’s changing baking formulas—no 
finer flour for modern high-speed production! 


Quaker Bakers Flour is milled under the 
high standards of The Quaker Oats Company, 
and constantly laboratory-checked for uniform- 
ity. What’s more, you can buy this practical, 
unchanging-quality flour at a practical price. 


Get full information now. Call, write or wire... 
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LITERATURE OFFERINGS 


Following are summaries of re- 
cent publications of interest. In 
most cases copies of the book- 
lets or other literature can be 
obtained by writing the compa- 
nies mentioned or The Miller 
Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
¥ ¥ 


Red Cross Doughnuts 


rhe Doughnut Corp. of America, 
New York, has issued a booklet giv- 
ing 12 dramatic stories of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross in action. They are 
dramatized from actual incidents in 
the daily lives of the workers and 
they all carry a punch and show the 
tremendous work in strength build- 
ing and morale building the Red Cross 
is doing on the battle field, at home, 
at sea, and in every phase of war life. 


Waterproof Coating 


recently developed waterproof 
coating is now being widely used for 
roo!s, walls, and other surfaces ex- 
posed to the elements. This mate- 
rial, called Liquinoleum, is said to 
be resilient and elastic, and thus 
highly resistant to extremes of tem- 
perature. Even after long exposure 
it will not crack or blister. Liqui- 
noleum is unaffected by acid fumes 
or the effects of most chemicals. It 
does not crystallize on setting. Even 
flame from a blow torch will not cause 
it to catch fire, flow or run, manufac- 
turers state. Liquinoleum is applied 
to any surface with brush or trowel. 
Descriptive literature can be ob- 
tained from the manufacturer, Con- 
tinental Asbestos and Refining Corp., 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Flexible Hose Catalogue 


\ new engineering data file which 


is a complete manual on the installa- 
tion of flexible metal hose, has been 
issued by Packless Metal Products 


Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y. There 
are over 60 pages of photographs, 
specifications and line drawings, the 
latter having been developed out of 
experience to show the correct 
installation practices for getting max- 
imum serviceability out of hose. 


Enrichment Talk 


In March, 1944, when the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers held its 
2lst annual meeting, there was pend- 
ing a regulation of government known 
as Amendment No. 5 to War Food 
Order No. 1, which called for the en- 
richment of bakery products in ad- 
dition to bread. At that time, Clin- 
ton L.. Brooke, Merck & Co., Rahway, 


N addressed the society meeting 
to discuss this particular problem. 
The talk which he presented at that 


time has recently been distributed to 
the members of the society under the 
heading, ‘Methods of Enriching Vari- 
ous Types of Baked Goods Under 
Amendment No. 5 to WFO No. 1 to 


include such baking loss data as 
are available.” The 3-page mimeo- 
graphed bulletin is available on re- 
quest to the Secretary, Victor E. 
Marx, 1541 Birchwood Ave., Chicago 
26, Ill, if a 3c stamped addressed 


envelope is enclosed. 


Soldering Equipment 


A new bulletin descriptive of the 
Soldering tools manufactured by the 





Ideal Commutator Dresser Co., Syca- 
more, Ill., has been issued. The bul- 
letin discusses the equipment needed 
for various types of soldering jobs 
and illustrates the various types of 
tools. 


Salesgirl’s Booklet 


“Selling Is Fun” is the title of a 
new instruction booklet for inex- 
perienced sales girls which has been 
published by General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis. The booklet aims to help 
the busy baker by providing a set of 
instructions which can be followed by 
new sales girls and covers the basic 
points of selling that a baker would 
stress in training. Among the fun- 
damentals covered are courteous 
treatment of customers, importance 
of knowing the products being sold, 


wrapping technique, care of display 
equipment and preparing merchandise 
for display. 


Blueberry Booklet 


Blueberry economics and philosophy 
are the subject of a booklet recently 
issued by the Northeastern Packing 
Co. of Franklin, Maine, large pro- 
ducers of canned and frozen blueber- 
ries. The booklet is composed of re- 
prints from the company’s Blueberry 
Journal. 


Sealskin Booklet 


A bulletin describing Sealskin, a 
compound for skin protection which 
manufacturers describe as being like 
“an invisible waterproof glove,” is 
offered by the Cadet Laboratories, 
Dept. B-2, Worcester 5, Mass. This 
protective skin cream when applied 
once a day forms a durable water- 
proof coating which will afford pro- 
tection to skins sensitive to irrita- 
tion from flour and other bakery in- 
gredients. Sealskin is said to have 


In BAKERY OR GROCERY... 


HETHER it is in the retail bakery case or on the 
grocery shelf, the looks of your cake is important... 
but it is the taste—the quality you can’t see—that brings the 
customer back for more. Permanent cake business can only 
be built on quality ingredients and that includes the best cake 


flour. 


Top quality cake flour costs so litthe—about 4c of 


every dollar of cake cost—it is foolish to be satisfied with 


inferior flours. 


er products and production troubles. 
flour can meet top quality standards for you 
just as it does for so many leading bak- 
ers. Milled from Michigan soft wheat, 
ideal for tender, smooth cakes, its 
extra fine granulation helps ab- 


sorb more liquid quickly and 
keeps your products moister 
and fresher. Order Stock’s 
PATENT on your next flour 
purchase. DE LIcAKE for high 
sugar ratios. 


The cheaper price is lost many times in poor- 


Stock’s PATENT cake 


















BOSTON 
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been tested and approved by safety 
engineers, physicians and industrial 
users and found effective in prevent- 
ing dermatitis from allergies. A free 
sample jar will be sent to bakers 
applying on company letterheads. 


Electric Timers 


A new electric timer bulletin, No. 
1100, has been released by the C. H. 
Stoelting Co., Chicago 24, Ill. The 
new bulletin describes table model 
stop clocks, wall model stop clocks, 
precision chronoscopes, combination 
timers and impulse counters, stop 
watch controllers, and spring wound 
X-ray timers. Circuit diagrams are 
included to show correct methods of 
connecting the various timers in test 
circuits. 


Salary-W age Guide 


To anyone concerned with the set- 
ting of pay rates and such allied 
problems as incentive plans and 
worker benefits, publication of ‘War- 
time Wage Control and Dispute Set- 
tlement” by the Bureau of National 


reas 




















For 82 years F. W. 
Stock & Sons, Inc., 
have been milling 
flour specially to 
meet bakers’ needs. 
Careful wheat selec- 
tion, accurate milling 
and controlled uni- 
formity make Stock’s 
flours tops. 






THREE ULTRA-MODERN 
MILLS IN ONE produce spring 
and hard wheat bread flours — 
Michigan cake flours — whole 
wheat flours and cracked wheat — 
and the famous Daisy Donut flours. 
Daisy Automatic Donut Machines. 
One of America’s newest milling 
plants, modern and efficient. 
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Affairs, Washington, D. C., should 
be helpful. All regulations relating to 
wage-salary stabilization have been 
collected into this single volume. In- 
cluded are the laws, the rules, the 
procedures, the penalties, the inter- 
pretations, the forms, the descrip- 
tions and standards, the rights of 
appeal—exactly as set forth by the 
seven regulatory agencies. The or- 
ganization of the volume and its in- 
dexing system make the law on any 
particular point easy to locate. 
Reference material has been cata- 
logued under the proper administrat- 
ing agency. Included are the fed- 
eral legislation itself, all executive 
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orders issued by the President, regu- 
lations and directives of the Office 
of Economic Stabilization, proced- 
ures and rulings of the War Labor 
Board and the Internal Revenue De- 
partment’s Salary Stabilization Unit, 
plus related wage-price measures of 
the OPA and the War Food Admin- 
istration. 

The volume is designed for use as 
a desk manual for the checking of 
wage and salary plans and policies 
in the formation stage. Applied to 
each case as it comes up, the book 
should help to avoid inadvertent vio- 
lations, to establish wage and incen- 
tive programs that will win approv- 





al, to prepare the necessary forms 
without the risk of error. 

As an extra feature, the book also 
includes the WLB rules and proced- 
ures for the settlement of wartime 
disputes. It covers WLB authority 
in dispute cases, describes the use of 
grievance machinery, shows how the 
board operates nationally and re- 
gionally and interprets maintenance- 
of-membership and other  require- 
ments. 

The book has been prepared by the 
editorial staff of the Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs, Inc., which publishes 
informational reports on labor rela- 
tions subjects and thus has been in 
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BAKERS’ 
HIGH PROTEIN 
WHOLE WHEAT 
FLOUR 


FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 
We Specialize in &fficiency 


Our flour is efficiently milled for 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


bakers that place a premium upon 


economy of production and excel- 


lence of bread quality. 


You 


will 


like HUNTER’S CREAM. 
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THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 
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first-hand daily contact. with the 
topic. Copies may be obtained by 
writing to the bureau at 24th and N 
Streets N.W., Washington 7, D. C 
The price is $6.75. 


Health Education 


A set of Workers Health Bulletins 
has been published by the Divisior 
of Industrial Hygiene of the U. S 
Public Health Service for distribu 
tion to industrial workers. These bui 
letins deal primarily with commo: 
health problems and are designed t 
raise the general health level of thx 
working population. They may b: 
obtained by writing directly to th 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash 
ington, D. C. 

The following is a list of prices fo 
these publications for large quanti 
ties: 





Price per 1 


ut. ea FA TOMB biti se etek $1 
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oT oe io teas OT a a so ae 1 
ree Hie CGP CaM. os sss 50 peste sc ease 1 
Clara Gives Benzol the Run Around 1 
Trouble in the Midriff (Indigestion).. 1 
Bill Gets the Works (Preplacement 

EESGQIMINATION) cs ices deter eiee case 1 
PAUGEe PRUMERO 6 <5 0b Aieiais Oa re woe er geeeis 1 
Save Your Skin (Dermatoses) eke | 
Willie’s Victory Torch (Welding).. 1 
What You Don’t Know Can Hurt 

You (Venereal Disease) ........... 1 
Hold on ta Your Tee@th .ac0cce ec caes 1 
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Belt (Hernia) ......0.% 1 
POQGMME sc escceencvesse 
thousand are somewhat loy 
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Unforgotten Man 


A booklet, entitled the “Unforgot 
ten Man” has been published | 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville, to emphasize the importan 
to the nation and to industry of th 
re-employment of war veterans and 
as a statement of company policy 
The booklet is so written that an) 
business firm can use it for such 
purpose and the Ballard company o! 
fers to make the booklet availabi 
to any organizations which may want 
to use it, although quantities neces- 
sarily are somewhat limited. There 
is a three-fold obligation to the re- 
turning veteran, the foreword of thi 
booklet points out: “to re-employ 
once every former employee as he 1 
turns from service; to demonstrate y 
the importance of this program % 
forcefully to all employees; and to 
lend every aid to the veteran’s pe: 
sonal rehabilitation.” 
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A. 0. MALMBERG ADDRESSES q 
N. W. OHIO ASSOCIATION § 


Toledo, Ohio.—Bakers and_ allied 
men of the Northwestern Ohio Mas- 
ter Bakers Association filled t! 
meeting room at the Secor Hot: 
April 9 to listen to A. O. Malmbe1 
of the Doughnut Corp. of Ameri 
who presented facts and figui 
which prove that all business mt 
lay the groundwork for efficient o 
eration tomorrow by developing ma 
power. Mr. Malmberg and his a 
sistants, Jack Allen and Earl Kritz 
distributed pamphlets. Transiti: 
from war to peace takes but a n 
ment, so the business which does | 
best job today will move over in': 
peace days with an efficiency of [1 
readiness, Mr. Malmberg said. 
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DORTCH BUILDING PLANS 

Birmingham, Ala.—The _ Deort 
Bakery has plans for a one-story a 
basement brick, concrete and st 
building 100x260 feet at First A\ 
nue and Fourth Street West, Bi 
mingham. Plans were drawn |! 
Greer, Chambers & Holmquist, archi- 
tects. Construction is expected | 
start at once. 
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MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 





IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST... 















































IGLEHEART BROTHERS 








INCORPORATED 








EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 












MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








PROMPT“. ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 











Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 96th Year 








NE 7 INNATE EN IND) 
G Atlanta 





Dallas 
New York 


FULTON 


New Orleans 


SINISE 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 











|LABORATORY SERVICE 
_ Exclusively a Cereal Consulting | 
and Control Laboratory for the 


Flour, Feed and Grain [ndustries. . 
$T. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Corby Bidg. St. Joseph, Mo. 











Brand Trouble? 


Maybe we can help you. For half 
a century The Northwestern Miller 
has maintained a list of flour trade- 
marks used in the United States and 
Canada. The file is available for the 
use of readers of this journal. Ask 
us—we'll gladly thumb through the 
cards for you. 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 South Sixth St. | Minneapolis, Minn. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











NEW PRODUCTS 


A summary of recent develop- 
ments in products and processes. 
For further information write 
the firms mentioned or the pub- 
lishers, 118 So. Sixth Street, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





¥ Y¥ 


Supporting the safety campaign, 
launched by the United States De- 
partment of Labor in an attempt to 
cut industrial accidents, the Indus- 
trial Broadcasting Co., 45 West 45th 
St., New York, has released the first 
10 in a series of transcribed safety 
jingles for use over public address 
systems in industrial plants. 

The jingles, set to catchy music 
and sung by a mixed chorus, are 
designed to capture the attention of 
workers and, at the same time, stress 
the necessity for caution by repeti- 
tion of lines such as, ‘‘better be safe 


than sorry” and “an accident’s very 
gory.” 
The jingles cover every type of 


accident, including falls, lifting, trip- 
ping, damage to eyes and truck mis- 
haps, to mention a few. It is ex- 
pected that the power of music and 
rhyme will prove more effective in 
cutting down accidents than posters 
which often go unnoticed by busy 
workers. 
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QUESTION AND ANSWER 
SESSION AT PITTSBURGH 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The Greater Pitts- 
burgh Production Men’s Club met at 
the Hotel Roosevelt, April 2, with 
August Braun, Keystone Bakery, pre- 
siding. Ninety members attended 
the dinner. 

The program was a “Question and 
Answer” meeting, and members came 
with many questions. The members 
decided that doughnuts fried 45 sec- 
onds on each side at a temperature 
between 350° and 400° were the best 
tasting. Grease should be conserved 
and not more than two days’ supply 
in a very clean pot should be kept, 
it was said. 

The question of wrappings after 
the war brought out much discus- 
sion. Transparent wrappers in a 
variety of colors of new hues and 
lighter in weight but stronger in 
texture were predicted for postwar 
days. All packaged goods will be 
wholly displayed or have an attrac- 
tive window for partial display, many 
bakers said. It was agreed, too, that 
printing of new and attractive de- 
signs will be a big feature of the 
postwar package. 

Alginate and lecithin also were dis- 
cussed. Prof. C. Becker, of Duquesne 
University, Pittsburgh, stated that 
not much was known about lecithin. 
Some bakers outlined their methods 
of using lecithin to improve their 
products. Others stated they had 
not gotten good results. All agreed 
it would be best to try the rules 
found successful by the bakers using 
it, and then meet again for further 
discussion. 

Alginate was discussed by S. 
Schaal, who described detailed uses 
for this product. In icings, marsh- 
mallows, meringues, custard pies, 
white cake, jams, jellies and whipped 
creams, Mr. Schaal said alginate 
brought splendid results. 

Earl Hendershaw, milk broker, was 
admitted to membership as an allied 
member and A. J. Slezak, Potomac 
Bakery, and E. S. Szerbinski, Bold’s 
Bakery, as baker members. 








“SUPER 
FLOUR” 


SUPERFLOUR handles 


itself well in the occa- 
sional rough and tumble 


of wartime baking. 


It knows how to take 
care of itself, take a 
beating, and still pro- 
duce outstanding bread. 


WILLIS NORTON (COMPANY 


Quality CMillers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 





3,000 Sacks Daily 
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WALL~ ROGALSKY MI pe S CO, 


¥ Ms PHERSON,. KANSAS ¥ 


SST 
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Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 

















Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT 
FLOUR Mills At 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


RYE 
FLOUR 
TROY, N. Y. 














Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





Sh ORM INGER 5050 3-c 00 0s bee ve vese'e eee 6 604i nos, 187 
SONDRT SPODONOE TU. Be on. ccs secs es cvenvvees 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





CHUBB & SON 








ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS United States Managers 
Insurance on Flour 90 John Street - - New York 
Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange - Chicago 
held by all leading millers Hurt Building - - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 

















Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 








The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 
Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 








CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DUciNc'sncrion ‘or tie UNtrED srAtES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
New York Nashville Peoria 


‘hi = : 
+ ag al ee Chicago f Enid : Galveston 

a. a ‘ rs Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 

Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 














JonEs-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 








HAROLD A. MERRILL 


1412-1414 Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 


Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 














SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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18 Nations Approve 
Food and Agriculture 


Organization Rules 


Washington, D. C.—Eighteen na- 
tions have agreed to accept the con- 
stitution of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, 
the Interim Commission of the Unit- 
ed Nations has announced. With 
only 20 acceptances needed to bring 
the constitution into force, L. B. 
Pearson, Canadian ambassador in 
Washington, and chairman of the 
commission, reported that prepara- 
tions are rapidly being completed for 
the first conference which will ap- 
point a director general and deter- 
mine the early tasks of the organ- 
ization. 

The nations which have accepted 
are: Australia, Belgium, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Egypt, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Iceland, India, Mexico, Neth- 
erlands, Nicaragua, Norway, Philip- 
pines, Poland and the United King- 
dom. The United States has not yet 
taken action, but President Roose- 
velt in his Feb. 2 message on the 
Bretton Woods proposals, indicated 
that the constitution of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization (FAO) 
would shortly. be submitted to Con- 
gress. Action is pending in a num- 
ber of other countries. 

The purposes of FAO, according 
to department of agriculture officials, 
are to improve agricultural produc- 
tion and distribution, raise the lev- 
els of nutrition and standards of 
living, and better the conditions of 
rural populations. It will facilitate 
co-operation among nations and serve 
as an expert advisory center which 
nations can use to help them achieve 
these objectives. An important part 
of the work of FAO will be to aid 
nations in adapting their agriculture 
to changing world conditions and to 
assist them in improving the effi- 
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ciency of their agriculture and levels 
of nutrition. 

The first report of the Interim 
Commission to the governments indi- 
cated the need for the early estab- 
lishment of FAO. “In the period im- 
mediately following the cessation of 
hostilities, there will be many seri- 
ous problems in nutrition, food and 
agriculture, in many parts of the 
world, calling urgently for solution,” 
the report stated. ‘This period will 
be characterized by conditions of 
fluidity particularly favorable to the 
adoption of sound and thoroughgoing 
measures to meet these problems,” it 
added. 
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N. Y. PRODUCTION MEN IN 
ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION 


New York, N. Y.—The meeting of 
the Metropolitan Production Men’s 
Club of New York in the George 
Washington Hotel, April 2, was de- 
voted to informal discussions of va- 
rious production problems that are 
encountered in this area. The dis- 
cussion included formulas, methods 
of handling ingredients, and various 
other subjects. Rather than a regu- 
lar speaker, the whole program was 
devoted to a round table forum, with 
many members participating. Pro- 
posed amendments to the by-laws 
of the organization were also dis- 
cussed at this meeting. 
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BAKER DINNER SCHEDULED 

New York, N. Y.—Due to the can- 
cellation of the annual meeting of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists which was originally sched- 
uled for Toronto, Ont., the New York 
Section of the association will spon- 
sor a special dinner meeting at which 
the Thomas Burr Osborne Medal will 
be awarded to Dr. John C. Baker, 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc. The 
presentation dinner will be held in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Hotel New 
Yorker on May 15, 1945, at 7 p.m. 





Durum Milling in 1944 Sets Record; 
Grain Supplies Lowest in Six Years 


Supplies of durum wheat in the 
United States on Jan. 1, 1945, were 
the smallest since 1938 and amounted 
to 30,207,000 bus. On Jan. 1, 1938, 
supplies were 21,500,000 bus, and 
during the period 1939 to 1941, the 
Jan. 1 durum wheat inventory ran 
from 35,000,000 bus in 1939 to 53.- 
000,000 bus in 1942. Jan. 1, 1945, stocks 
were held in the following positions: 
On farms 19,781,000 bus, in interior 
mills and elevators 4,881,000 bus, in 
commercial storage 1,185,000 bus, and 
on hand at merchant mills 4,360,000 
bus. These figures are cited by the 
War Food Administration in its semi- 
annual durum survey. 

The 1944 durum crop of 32,823,000 
bus, though above the 10-year (1933- 
42) average, was smaller than the 
production of recent years. One rea- 
son for the smaller crop was the 
abandonment of considerable acreage 
in North Dakota, which was flooded 
at harvest time. The carry-over of 
durum wheat on July 1, 1944, had 





SALINA, KANSAS 











CORN—BOTH WHITE AND YELLOW 


Eberhardt « Simpson Grain Company 


Milling Wheat 


Feed Grains 





dropped to 14,763,000 bus, mainly be- 
cause of the large quantities used for 
feed during the preceding 12 months 
This carry-over, plus the 1944 crop 
and shipments of Canadian durum 
into the United States, provided 50.- 
679,000 bus for the 1944-45 season. 
Supplies available for the 1943-44 
season were 65,585,000 bus and the 
year before they were 80,168,000 bus 

Disappearance during July-De- 
cember, 1944, was less than corre- 
sponding periods of the preceding two 
years because of the smaller quanti- 
ties used for feed. Mill grindings, on 
the other hand, were the largest of 
record. Durum mills operated at or 
near capacity throughout the period 
and ground 12,770,000 bus of wheat. 
While this established a high grind 
record, the production of semolina 
and durum flour fell short of the Jan- 
uary-June, 1943, output when slight- 
ly less wheat was ground. This re- 
flected the poorer quality and lower 
milling yield of the 1944 durum crop 

Mill grindings during the last six 
months of 1944, together with the 
use of 7,702,000 bus for feed, made 
for a total utilization of 20,472,000 
bus during this period. Disappear- 
ance during July-December, 1943, was 
27,473,000 bus and during July-De- 
cember, 1942, 29,291,000 bus. 

The quality of the durum produced 
in 1944 was the poorest in years. The 
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crop neared maturity late in July un- 
der fairly satisfactory conditions, but 
as harvest time approached, the prin- 
cipal producing area of North Da- 
kota was flooded by constant rains. 
The result was a crop of excessive 
moisture, poor color, and abnormally 


DURUM WHEAT PRODUCTS—U. 8. 








low protein. Few cars qualified for 
the Hard Amber or Amber classifica- 
tions and the bulk of the receipts fell 
into the subclass durum. Over one 
fourth of the receipts graded sample 
grade and 26% of the inspections 
bore a “tough” notation. 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 





Durum wheat Production* Exports 
erage, 1936-37 Ground Semolina Flour Macaroni, et 
1940-41 bus Ibs Ibs 
July-December bate ste ates .. 7,605,068 235,907,913 1.771.283 
January-June ere eee ce oe 6,880,117 27,092,342 1,542,749 
Total eek eee ee . 14,485,185 163,000,255 s14,6 
37—July-December..... 7,178,821 220,863,580 69,389,292 903,688 
yo) a ee, a 4,872,839 165,362,260 36,523,424 1.515.939 
Total ee eee . . “ 12,051,660 386,225,840 105,912,716 2,419,627 
3s3—July-December Epa sien 6,747,909 09,747. 69.444 1 2 7 
january-June = .......- se eee 6,881,882 223,646,780 58,168,292 1.345.699 
TOCRE 26.66.66 040 6:0 vtsesns Oe Ves 133,394,416 127,612,856 2,878 ( 
39—-July-December 7,590,460 244,093.89 81,245,920 1.783.847 
January-June eee aie Sarees 7,231,375 246,364,944 66,016,328 1,49 
Total See OR eee : eee 14,821,835 190,458,836 147,262,248 278,0 
y-40—July-December Me ee 8,213,310 272,970, 2? 79,602,264 9050 
nuary-June ..... é : 7,210,373 230,460, i 7,225,764 LBs 8 
Total . : ° . sees 15,423,683 503,431,096 156,828,028 ‘811,733 
11—July-December aa 8,294,842 231,863,884 91,1239.788 1.707.295 
inuary-June $8 8,264,118 69,627 1 7s 1s4 1.4 19 
Total... DETTE RECS OSE 01,491,088 169,805,972 3.182,491 
July-December ° 9,319,560 290,510,220 103,518,380 
January-June ; . see. 9,641,236 293,775,384 108,615,360 
Total ‘ ‘ ; .. 18,960,796 584,285,604 212,133,740 
July-December ox . 11,157,704 8,373,601 134,651,21 
nuary-June .. . F ar 12,742,102 18,104,420 14 1 
rotal i ‘ a -.e- 23,879,806 6,478,028 81.307 2 
14—July-December - - 11,235,744 61,364,377 119,971,711 
nuary-June WE Sales X 9,172,805 14,664,400 78,474,391 
Potal ; . . 20,408,549 676,028,777 198,446,107 
July-December ; 12,769,977 0,975,200 17S,688,80 
Total production included undet semolina when production o emolina at lour 
eported separately. tNot available 
CARLOT INSPECTIONS OF DURUM WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS, OCT.-DEC., 1944 
OCTOBER, 1944 
Sample 
N 1 N 2 ) No. 4 No. 5 vrade Total Touxgl 
Amber lurum . ‘ S 16 9 1 12 1 
Durum ° 19 109 G8 7 7 ) = ae 
im 5 ( 8 S4 91 168 1 14 
Durum , , 86 s4 31 10 1 D5 74 
Mixed Tdurum > 5 6 1 f { ; 
Durum 5 3 1 
NOVEMBER, 1944 
Amber Lurum ns 5 12 6 2 
Durum ; é 13 54 2 7 1 
um ‘ ; 5 27 A S 7 117 297 ) 
Durum ‘ 11 13 10) 14) 50 1 
er Mixed Durum 6 4 4 1 16 1 
Durum ; i 3 1 i 12 
DECEMBER, 1944 
Amber Durum 10 17 5 ( 1 2 11 1 
Durum 11 10 3 27 17 ? 130 19 
um 3 19 oO 42 q 120 PRG ) 
Durum ; é 13 18 13 i } 53 1 
Mixed Durum ; . 3 1 1 1 2 1 12 2 
Durum . ; 2 2 ( 10 


DURUM WHEAT—SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION, UNITED STATES 


(in thousand 


bushels) 





of Supply and Distribution 1939-40 940-41 1941-42 1942 ; 194 14 1944-45 
ly Stocks, July 1 
irm si08,. Caw ‘ en e4 7,488 7,230 7 6 14,349 13,068 7 
terior mill and elevators .... 3,246 2,156 9,546 10,435 6,19 1 
mmere ial ‘ te *. i a 4,010 H,008 12 {64 197 2 
lerchant mill P pa eh Sew oe 3,258 .839 380 1,429 6,441 i 
tal -» 18,002 19 164 1,67 28,201 14,7¢ 
rop - Treen e j 33,128 4 1 12,660 491 6, | 8 
Total domestic supply jive sce, ee q 68,1 80,168 64,745 { S¢ 
ere eee ree ree + 840 09 
‘TAL SUPPLY, July-December. 51,130 7 68,124 80,168 ( 8 679 
ribution, July-December 
lill grindings ...... ‘ + hase 8,29 9,320 1,138 11,23¢ 12,77 
eed and other uses owes : 1,591 ( 7 ‘ 61 15 16.237 770 
ports TO RERPEE RE RES eon 368 ‘ 
fi ee eT 13,172 14,69 14,881 9,291 27,47 0,472 
December 1 
POSk; AGA Vek eee er 17,401 16,425 25,686 19,781 
rior mills and elevators...... 10,281 11,591 12,893 1,881 
DREN oe ch dp OER eRe 5,540 7,347 8,970 1,185 
lerchant mills Lisdesasick ree 3,482 694 1,360 
PURGE. athe ok wine .. 37,968 38,845 53,243 50,877 38,112 30,207 
iports, January-June .......-. + + + 169 2,027 
TOTAL SUPPLY, Jan.-June. 37,958 8,84 24 1,346 10,139 
tribution, January-June 
Se SE vis cobase-c¥ivcne os 7,210 8,204 9.641 12,742 9,173 
seed requirements ........ toc eee 3,612 2,998 3,050 3.146 
ed and other uses 46:3 bt 6,333 1,265 5,92 4.35 12.0 
Exports a b-a5.6 eas % wtdls.6, sare 142 300 ‘ 
eke, June 30 ...seee.. eer vvues Seyaan 25,464 4,677 28,201 14,763 
Compiled or computed by the Office of Marketing Services, WEA. *All states +Neg 


ble. {Canadian durum shipped into the United States. {Includes exports. 
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Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 














IF BUYING 


MILO x KAFIR 
Phone—Wire—or Write WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 


4 FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 
Transit 


GRAIN GOUMPANY — Any Grade—Any Quantity 
FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 

















Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 











WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 





We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 

















s 
We are always ready to fill your Choice 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT | MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. 


























A 1945 


LIST of FLOUR MILLS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


IS AVAILABLE! 


Subscribers to THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER are 
mailed a copy of this new list on request, with- 
out charge. 

Use the attached subscription order blank to 
get the new list, and to receive THE NortnH- 
WESTERN MILLER weekly, if you are not now a 
subscriber: 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
Subscription Department, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Please enter my subscription to THE NorTHWESTERN 
MILLER and mail me a copy of the 1945 List of Flour Mills. 


Name 


Address ................... oie. es me a a stoctipesteh 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Including List of Mills 
One Year $2.00 Three Years $5.00 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


You can go as far as you 


wish down the quality road 
when you use SUNNY 


KANSAS. 


It permits your bakers wide 
room for quality improve- 
ment, perhaps even if to- 
day you think they are 
baking the best possible 
bread. 








* 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA KANSAS 














J. J. PADDEN, President 





Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


AsO SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














1944 BRITISH WHEAT CROP 
SET AT 117,120,000 BUS 


London, Eng.—According to revised 
estimates published by the British 
Ministry of Agriculture, the United 
Kingdom wheat crop for 1944 was 
117,120,000 bus, a slightly lower fig- 
ure than the first estimates, which 
were 118,160,000 bus. The 1943 crop 
holds the record for the war years 
and far exceeds any previous records 
with its 129,680,000 bus. The 1939 
wheat crop was 61,840,000 bus and 
the average for the period 1934-1938, 
64,160,000 bus. 

Broomhall and other authorities are 
of the opinion that the high wartime 
wheat production in the United King- 
dom has reached its peak and that 
there may be some reduction in acre- 
age this year, a view fostered by the 
policy of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
which indicates that there will be 
no pressure this year from govern- 
ment quarters for the maintenance 
of wheat acreage and production at 
the high war level. Farmers’ organi- 
zations suggest that 2,500,000 to 3,- 
000,000 acres would be a reasonable 
postwar area for wheat growing. 
The acreage in 1944 was 3,230,000 
and in 1943, 3,461,000, while the aver- 
age prewar acreage was 1,861,000. 

It is assumed in trade quarters 
that a substantial proportion of the 
postwar wheat crops will be absorbed 
for poultry feeding. Previous to the 
war 32,000,000 bus of the cheaper 
qualities of wheat were used for this 
purpose. Another important outlet 
will always be biscuit manufacture. 
For bread there will no doubt be a 
return to strong imported wheats. 


———BREAD {S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. M. WALLACE, BAKER OF 
DUNDEE, SCOTLAND, DIES 


London, Eng.—J. M. Wallace, head 
of J. M. Wallace & Sons, bakers of 
Dundee, Scotland, died early in 
March at the age of 83. He was 
born in Dundee, and on leaving school 
entered his father’s business as a 
bakery apprentice. Later, at the age 
of 22, he went to America and set 
up business as a baker, at Malden, 
Mass. He remained in the United 
States for 20 years and on return- 
ing to Dundee, laid the foundations 
of the now extensive bakery business 
of J. M. Wallace & Sons. There are 
now a dozen shops in the city bear- 
ing his name, and in this business 
Mr. Wallace put to good use the 
practical experience of American 
baking methods he had acquired dur- 
ing his business career in the United 
States. He made many trips to 
America and was a passenger in the 
@ueen Mary on her maiden voyage 
in 1936, in which year he celebrated 
his golden wedding. He is survived 
by a daughter and five sons, four 
of whom are connected with the 
baking trade in Dundee, while the 
fifth, Norman Wallace, is in busi- 
ness as a baker in Toronto, Ont. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

CHICAGO CLUB SMOKER 

Chicago, Ill.—The Bakers Club of 
Chicago held its second “smoker” of 
the spring season, April 11, in the 
clubrooms at the Hotel Sherman. 
Several out-of-town members were 
present, including Karl Koepplinger, 
Koepplinger’s Bakery, Detroit; H. L. 
Barker, H. L. Barker Co., New York; 
George Getzoff, Aromanilla Co., New 
York; E. L. Schafer, Peter Pan Bak- 
eries, Inc., Detroit; J. Golman, Gol- 
man Baking Co., Dallas. The third 
of this spring series of “get together” 
events will be held May 9, and at 
this party members will be permitted 
to bring a guest from the baking 
industry. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent HNiill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 




















Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 











TRUCK COVERS 
TWINES 









INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mituie Co., Inman, Kan. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Emphatically Independent 





Denton, Texas 
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Whatever's the 


BEST BAG FOR YOUR USE 
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Waen you buy your flour bags from 
Bemis, among the important advantages 
you enjoy is this: You can buy whatever 
type is best for your particular use— 
cotton, paper, multiwall, burlap or 


waterproof. 


Bemis is a leading producer of all 
types of flour bags and consequently has 
no reason to high-pressure you toward 
any one type. We have no favorites. If our 
experienced packaging specialists can 
help you to determine which is the best 
for your use, you may be sure that their 


analysis and advice will be unbiased. 


Suppose, for instance, a change in your 
product or in handling conditions war- 
rants switching from some other type 
of bag to multiwall paper bags. We 
make multiwall paper, as well as tex- 


tile, bags—so your interest is ours, too. 


Whatever’s the best bag for your use 


...we make it. 


BEMIS BAGS 


- Year 
<“E 
hy Compar 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


OFFICES: Baltimore + Boston + Brooklyn + Buffalo + Charlotte 

Chicago + Denver - Detroit + East Pepperell + Houston + Indianapolis 

Konsas City + Los Angeles + Lowisville + Memphis - Minneapolis 

Mobile + New Orleans + New York City + Norfolk + Oklahoma City 

Omoho « Peorio « St. Helens, Ore. + St. Louis + Salina + Salt Lake City 
San Francisco + Seattle > Wichita + Wilmington, Colif 


BETTER BAGS SINCE 1858 
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Cente nial Elo uring Mills Co. 
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NEW SPOKANE ¥ MILL. 


re. a GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


mr iit!) ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


"MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 








PRESTON n-See sdhertn M MILLING Co. 


6A RCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 
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SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


hon | DEALERS IN 


} 





$ "THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 


els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 





GROWN 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 





port Flours. 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 

















B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 











For the baker who cares 
SHORT PATENT 
CHEROKEE | revealed 
STRAIGHT GRADE 
. +... exceptional flours 
made only from 


selected hard 


spring wheat 


BAKERS PATENT 
FLOUR 


PAUL, MINNESOTA. 279 


(alm a MULLS, ine. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS MILLS: ST. PAUL 




















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 





~FEt wat ig 
WESTERN MILLING Co. 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 














SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 
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Made from a carefully selected 
| blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 


DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 
* 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 


ested 
ory er 
“bein akin’ 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 








Here Actually Is A 


PURE 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


CERES 


@® Uniform and Highest 
Quality. Location permits 
choice of best Montana, 
North Dakota and Minnesota 
Spring Wheat. 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


Cap. 2000 Bags FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 











THE CROWN BAG CO. 


49 Broad St. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 4-3017 
Dealers In Used Bags 
-.. Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 


a | 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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CARBON BLACK SCARCITY 
HOLDS UP TIRE OUTPUT 
Washington, D. C.— Production 
schedules of 4,875,951 heavy duty 
tires for the first quarter were sub- 
stantially achieved despite shortages 
in carbon black and tire cord, but 
chances for achieving the greatly in- 
creased second quarter production of 
5,726,671, as programmed last No- 
vember, appear extremely unlikely, 
the War Production Board reported 
recently. The second quarter sched- 
ule for truck and bus tires has been 
revised downward to 5,085,604. 
Gradual improvement in May is 
forecast, however, as a result of in- 
tensive measures being taken to in- 
crease the output of carbon black, 
WPB said, until the over-all result 
will largely overcome the situation 
by the end of the second quarter 
when the production of components 
is expected to keep pace with the 
large increases in tire requirements. 
WPB explained that, of the total 
large size tires required for essen- 
tial civilian and military needs dur- 
ing the second quarter, over half are 
of relatively smaller sizes that tem- 
porarily will have to be given second 
place in the production picture in 
order to divert considerable quan- 
tities of carbon black to the pro- 
duction of the very large military 
tires which are a “must” for current 
military operations. The deficit from 
the original schedule in second quar- 
ter output will therefore become most 
apparent in the smaller truck and 
jeep tires where large volume output 
has already been achieved, WPB said. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SAFE DRIVING AWARDS 
Cincinnati, Ohio.—Awards for safe 
driving, won in competition with 
other midwestern bakeries, have been 
given to the 32 salesmen of Taystee 
Bread Co., Cincinnati, it was an- 
nounced by L. M. McAlvany, man- 
ager. Jerome Kramer had the re- 
markable record of having driven 
company vehicles 14 years without 
an accident, P. L. Hand, national 
safety director, said in presenting the 
awards. Lawrence Stoffel, who has 
been driving 11 years, has piloted his 
vehicles 451,362 miles in that time, 
also without accident. Others with 
long records without accident were 
John Ward, 13 years; George Johann, 

12 years, and Frank Kallmeyer. 
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URGES HEALTH EXAMINATIONS 

Concord, N. H.—All states should 
adopt legislation requiring personnel 
in all food processing and distribut- 
ing establishments to be tested pe- 
riodically for organisms which lead 
to typhoid fever, in the opinion of 
Gilman K. Crowell, director of the 
State Division of Food and Chem- 
istry. In an article, “Causes of Food 
Poisoning,’ in the New Hamp- 
shire Health News, monthly pub- 
lication of the State Board of 
Health, Mr. Crowell emphasized the 
possibility of cream-filled pieces and 
pastries causing serious illness and 
warned that “special attention should 
be given the production of these 
foods relative to proper cooking, bak- 
ing and refrigeration.”’ 
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WILLIAMS BAKERY EXPANDS 

Eugene, Oregon.—-Plans for a $24,- 
000 addition to Williams Bakery, 
Eugene, are being prepared by W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago. Major work con- 
sists of enlarging an 11-truck garage 
providing space for the installation 
of a wrapping room and installation 
of a new Baker Perkins oven in space 
now used by the wrapping room. 














Established 1877 





IMPERIAL FLOUR fills as large 
a place as it can in providing food 
for a world at war by adhering 
strictly to its ideals and making that 


food as good as science will permit. 


One reason why bakers get the 


full measure of quality when they 


use IMPERIAL! 


ag 


“VELVET” 


with the same background 
Also offers you 


SUPERLATIVE QUALITY 
Ya 


THE 


WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
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3 BAKER FLOURS Fare 
ace mind 


| OVEN SPRING 
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SALINA, KANSAS 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
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HARD WHEAT — HIGH PATENT 


FILOUR A \, SRRERE 
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Bae We, as the Miller, and You, as the Baker, intend to make 
our products the Finest. GOOD WHEAT is Our Assur- 

ance; GOOD FLOUR is Yours. 
UNIVERSAL BAKERS FLOUR is milled from only SELECT COUNTRY-RUN WHEAT 
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Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 















for all your flour needs— 


supply for all you ar 
.KERS * CRACKERS « CAKE 


ESTABLISHED 1881 
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EXTRA HOU 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 
Vic og Wi 


Ss -_ 0 WITH 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
nore time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


i521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


“WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 





DIA-GLUTEM FLOUR 
mc peases Consmeparie wuss 
A omanamtenssnausa / 
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ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 


Mills at 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. 


Sales Office 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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Export Subsidies 








“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best’ 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











| BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


| BEST OF THE WEST 
| DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


j YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








New Mill Completed 1936 


és ” 
| SLOGAN 
A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 


i 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











(Continued from page 24.) 
the advisability of extending some 
financial support—because the vol- 
ume of flour which moves for export 
increases the entire industry profits 
through lessened pressure on the do- 
mestic market.” 


The Decline in Exports 


Flour exports from the United 
States declined sharply during the 
period 1930-1939 as compared with 
shipments from 1920 to 1930. The 
principal causes given for. this de- 
cline were: 

1. Maintenance of a price level 
of wheat in the United States sub- 
stantially higher than the world mar- 
ket price through government price 
support measures. 

2. Lack of a sound, flexible and 
continuous government subsidy pro- 
gram, without which it was impos- 
sible for the United States millers 
to compete with cheaper wheat and 
flour available from other wheat sur- 
plus areas. 

3. The policy of economic self- 
sufficiency upon which most nations 
of the world embarked during the 
period 1920-1930. The result was to 
raise the cost of flour to the con- 
sumer and at the same time to re- 
duce his purchasing power. 


Foreign Markets 


“The per capita consumption of 
wheat,” states the report of the sub- 
committee, “is very low in many 
parts of the world. Sharp increases 
in the movement of flour and of 
wheat during the past few years to 
Cuba, Mexico and to other countries 
in the Western Hemisphere show 
that the peoples of these countries 
will consume much more flour if 
they have the purchasing power. We 
believe the same thing is true with 
respect to the peoples of Europe, 
Africa and Asia, many of whose coun- 
tries are not adapted for one rea- 
son or another to the production of 
wheat and flour on an efficient and 
low cost basis—such countries offer 
a market for our surplus capacity. 

“These foreign markets can only 
be developed through a freer ex- 
change of goods and services through- 
out the world or, in other words, 
through a great increase in inter- 
national trade. There is good rea- 
son to believe that the policy of eco- 
nomic isolation and _ self-sufficiency 
followed by most nations of the world 
during the 20 years preceding the 
war not only contributed to the wide- 
spread unemployment and depressed 
business conditions that existed 
throughout the world from 1930 to 
1939, but to some degree at least 
might have led to the war in which 
we are now engaged. It is difficult 
to conceive of having political co- 
operation without economic co-opera- 
tion. Wheat producers and the mill- 
ing industry are among those groups 
that stand to profit most through 
expanded export markets. We, there- 
fore, urge in the public interest and 
in its own behalf that the industry 
strongly support the _ Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Program being 
sponsored now by- the ‘State Depart- 
ment before Congress.” 

Average flour exports for the pe- 
riod 1931-1939 were 9,861,000 cwt 
yearly. Average exports for the pe- 
riod 1920-1930 were 27,144,000 cwt 
yearly. 











LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 


and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 


wheat selection and careful milling. 


x 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


w 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS winnesora 














For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 





... Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















Chor more than 32 years 
exclusively 


FLOUR BROKERAGE 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


205-6 New York Life Building-L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“ 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 
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Paniplus to your formula for maximum 
gluten hydration and development... for 
added mixing tolerance. 
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uniform production through better 





sheeting and better make up. 


ount— 
on Paniplus for added '‘Table-Freshness”’ 
and increased bread sales. 
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EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS 


From a mill planned exclusively for bakery flour, from wheat 
chosen particularly for that job, MOSES BEST short patent 


bakery flour comes to you as a single purpose product, de- 











signed only for maximum baking results. 


In that one respect its producers might well be called narrow 
minded. No other consideration is tolerated except that it 


maintains the highest baking standards. 


3,000 CWTS DAILY CAPACITY 


| GREAT BEND MILLING. COMPANY 


SALES AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 90 WEST 9TH STREET, KANSAS CITY, 





Mills and Elevator at Great Bend, Kansas 
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CONDUCTED BY A. H. BAILEY 


Lumsden Building 
Cable Address, “Palmking” 


Manager Canadian Branch 


Toronto 2, Ontario 











CANADIAN MILLERS HIT 
CO-OP TAX EXEMPTION 


Brief Decries Distinction in Tax Lia- 
bility Between Co-ops and Ordi- 
nary Joint Stock Companies 


The Canadian National Millers As- 
sociation and Ontario Flour Millers 
Association, in a brief presented to 
the royal commission on taxation of 
co-operatives, stated there should be 
no distinction in tax liability between 
co-operative associations or corpora- 
tions and ordinary joint stock com- 
panies. 

C. H. G. Short, of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, in 
presenting this brief, said no amend- 
ments should be made to the income 
war tax act or to the excess profits 
tax act which would exempt from 
taxation thereunder ‘co-operatives or 
so-called co-operatives which carry 
on either directly or through a sub- 
sidiary, the business of flour milling.” 

“If co-operative associations or 
corporations are to continue to be 
immune from liability to taxation as 
regards the profits of the corpora- 
tion or association itself and the dis- 
tribution made to its shareholders or 
members, or either, then joint com- 
panies should be granted similar ex- 
emption,” said the brief. 

If, from the point of view of the 





LABORATORY DIRECTOR — An- 
nouncement has been made that Dr. 
R. K. Larmour will direct the Prairie 
Regional Laboratory of the National 
Research Council, which will be built 
at Saskatoon, Sask., as soon as war 
needs for materials and labor ease. 
Dr. Larmour is well known in the 
milling and baking trades of Canada 
through his work for the baking in- 
dustry in discussions on the subject 
of nutrition. At present he occupies 
the position of professor of cereal 
chemistry at the University of Sas- 
katchewan. The proposed new lab- 
oratory promises to be one of the 
most outstanding of its kind on this 
continent. Its job will be to study 
and develop uses for the products of 
Canada’s basic industry, agriculture. 





national treasury, such an exemption 
to joint stock companies was not 
feasible, then co-operative corpora- 
tions or associations should be liable 
to taxation in the same way as were 
joint stock companies. 

“Even if it could be contended suc- 
cessfully that co-operatives, by rea- 
son of their method of doing busi- 
ness, do not make profits, or should 
the threat made by certain of the 
co-operatives that if liable to income 
tax they will so conduct their busi- 
ness that no profit will be made be 
carried out, then some other form of 
taxation should be applied to corpora- 
tions and associations carrying on 
business in this manner so that they 
will bear their proper share of the 
cost of government,” the brief said. 

Aggregate flour milling capacity of 
the plants of the constituent mem- 
bers of the two millers’ associations 
represented about 88% of the total 
capacity of Canadian mills.—A. H. B. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Spring Planting in 
Europe Accomplished 
at an Early Date 


Toronto, Ont.—In a recent edition 
of its Monthly Review of the Wheat 
Situation the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Ottawa, stated that the 
weather over western Europe was re- 
ported excellent for the seeding of 
spring crops. Considerable spring 
planting was accomplished at an early 
date in those countries not under 
German control. 

It is known that government of- 
ficials have been attempting to en- 
courage increased seeding and the 
favorableness of the season would 
facilitate such an increase in seeded 
acreage. It is believed, however, that 
seedings in the United Kingdom will 
not equal last year’s. 

Sowings of winter. wheat in 
France are placed at 6,700,000 acres, 
as compared with 10,100,000 during 
the fall of 1943. In prewar days 
the seeded acreage varied from 11,- 
000,000 to 13,000,000 acres. 

The Soviet Union has announced 
an agricultural plan calling for an 
increase of 20,000,000 acres in the 





total crop area for 1945. It is 
thought that most of this expan- 
sion is to take place in the lib- 


erated areas where the acreage was 
reduced during the German occu- 
pation. 
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AUSTRALIAN GROWING AREA 
CUT 32% SINCE WAR START 


Toronto, Ont.—In contrast to what 
has occurred under wartime condi- 
tions in Canada, crop areas in Aus- 
tralia, including wheat, vegetables 
and fruit, decreased by 32% from 
23,500,000 acres in 1938-39 to 15,900,- 
000 acres in 1943-44, according to a 
report by the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, Ottawa. 

Restriction of wheat planting has 
been largely responsible for this re- 
duction, but there has also been a 
substantial decrease in the areas 
sown for most crops. Increases have, 





‘however, occurred in flax and vege- 
table acreages. 

The production target for barley 
for the 1944-45 season has been fixed 
at 11,400,000 bus, but adverse sea- 


sonal conditions, particularly in 
South Australia and Victoria, suggest 
that this goal will not be reached. 
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Vancouver Exports 
So Far Running 
Below Expectations 


Vancouver, B. C.—Only a modest 
export movement of wheat has oc- 
curred from British Columbia termi- 
nal elevators in the past few 
months despite earlier predictions 
that a substantial trade could be 
anticipated under’ lend-lease _ ar- 
rangements. 

Several shipments of sacked wheat 
have been cleared from this port 
for Australia, but this movement has 
been hindered first by a lack of 
sacks and now that this condition 
has been improved by the arrival 
of large quantities of sacks from the 
antipodes, the delay is due to short- 
age of steamship tonnage. 

Sacking facilities here are being 
improved at several elevators and 
the summer and fall months should 
see an active trade, providing that 
ships can be secured. 

During the month a shipment of 
bulk wheat was cleared from the 
Prince Rupert elevator for India, 
marking the third such parcel this 
season. 

Several barge shipments have been 
made from local elevators to Puget 
Sound mills for grinding on United 
States navy orders, the Canadian 
wheat being used as a substitute for 
Montana wheat which could not be 
moved to the coast, due to shortage 
of railway cars. 

During the week the Canadian 
Wheat Board announced removal of 
the ban on export permits for oats 
and mixed feed oats to go across 


the border. However, it was stipu- 
lated that such permits would only 
be issued when United States rail- 
way cars were used. Since equal- 
ization fees in Canada on oats still 
are high, the landed costs in the 
United States might exceed the ceil- 
ing prices and this factor tends to 
hinder business at present. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


COLD RETARDS FARMING 


Toronto, Ont. — The weather 
throughout Ontario during the past 
two weeks has been cold and frosty 
and work on the land has been re- 
tarded, although considerable seeding 
was completed before the cold spell 
Luckily, frosts have not been suf 
ficiently severe to do any damage to 
the growing winter wheat. 

This crop is reported to be in ex 
cellent condition and the slowing up 
of growth at this time may be a 
favorable factor in the final outcome 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


OATMEAL AND ROLLED OATS 
GETTING MORE ATTENTION 


Toronto, Ont.—A recent develop 
ment of interest in the Canadian 
trade has been the demand for Ca 
nadian oatmeal and rolled oats in 
Britain and the continent. Heavy 
bookings have been placed with ce 
real mills recently for tinned oat- 
meal for overseas shipment. 

Apparently the food value of oat 
products is recognized by relief au 
thorities and these are to take an 
important place in feeding the hun- 
gry people of Europe. Oats are al 
so in strong demand for livestock 
feed. 

Earlier in the war, the transport 
of bulky commodities like oats, rolled 
oats or oatmeal was considered an 
extravagant use of shipping space as 
compared with heavier commodities 
such as wheat and flour. The new 
demand reflects the improved ship 
ping situation and is keeping Cana 
dian cereal mills running steadily. 








Canadian Control Board Indicates 
Quick Return to Free Enterprise 


Toronto, Ont.—In a luncheon ad- 
dress to the Toronto Board of Trade 
on April 23, J. Gerald Godsoe, chair- 
man of the wartime industries con- 
trol board for Canada, advised that 
Canadian industry should study care- 
fully the relaxations in materials 
control which have been and will 
continue to be made now that the 
war in Europe is drawing to its close. 
Plans for reconversion by each indus- 
try and each company can only be 
fully successful if carefully made in 
advance and based on the soundest 
of good judgment as to what the 
postwar years may hold in store. 

The speaker urgently advised all 
business men to study the results of 
relaxations already in effect in Can- 
ada and also to study those that 
obviously will follow as circumstances 
permit. As scarcity disappears, more 
and more freedom to go ahead on 


their own will be granted to co! 
trolled industries in this country. 
Civilian economy will be released 
from its shackles as quickly as free 
enterprise is able to take over. 

There will be no reservations in 
this policy, though delays may occur 
where supplies of raw materials re- 
main subnormal. Under the nev 
freedoms as these appear, business 
concerns will be expected to fend 
for themselves, seek their own sup 
plies and to carry on as freely as in 
prewar days. 

This does not mean, Mr. Godsoe 
said, that raw material controls wil! 
be removed in a wholesale and in- 
discriminate manner with the close 
of the European war. The Pacific 
war, mutual aid, relief and rehabili- 
tation of devastated countries, ex- 
port markets and domestic needs will 
have priority claims on any materials 
that are short.—A. H. B. 
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Cfor more than 45 Years... 
Millers of Quality Cflours 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
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Oa a“ These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. 
Why Take Chances with Cheap Flours? 
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THESE TIME-TESTED LABELS .. . 


USE AS DIRECTED! 


INSPECTED BY 
| CHAPMAN BSMITH CO Chicas 7 USA 


+e many, many years the Baking Industry has 
accepted CHAPMAN & SMITH's “Rolling Pin 
Brand” label as assurance of quality-of-products 
and insurance of consumer acceptance for items into 
which they are baked. Constant laboratory check and 
control of purchases. . Progressive laboratory super- 
vision of processes—PLUS, broad and continual con- 
sumer test of baked delicacies in which CHAPMAN & 
SMITH’s ingredients are used, all these are custom- 
ary CHAPMAN & SMITH safeguards for your pro- 
tection. When you use “Rolling Pin Brand” products. 








th mails 


that Chapman & Sr 





Are you getting SALES TALK—the National Maga 
monthly co its 
customers’ A postcard will bring it to the address you 
may prefer—home or business—FREE! 


Not only must "Rolling Pin Brand" products be right 
and bake right... they must sell right! 
For 68 years, CHAPMAN & SMITH has served a 
wide range of Baking’s needs... Has worked tire- 
lessly to give you the best products obtainable as the 
basis for the finest bakery products salable... Its 
time-honored motto, "What helps the Baker, helps us!” 

In this spirit, CHAPMAN & SMITH seeks to help 
you maintain wartime gains—to help you reap post- 
war profits by giving you the best possible in labora- 
tory-controlled ingredients with which to bake the 
best possible bread, cakes, pies, cookies and sweet 
goods... Baked goods that Sell—and repeat! 

Let CHAPMAN & SMITH’s time-tested labels help 
you to progress and profit in the best business in the 
world—the Baking Business. 








friends and 


CHAPMAN & SMITH CO. 


1017 W. Washington Blivd., Chicago 7, Illinois 
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DAIRYLEA PROVIDES PERFECT 
BAKING RESULTS 


In Post-War— Plan to use Dairylea! 


DAIRYMEN'S LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
1l West 42nd St., New York City 











ROGERS BROS. 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CoO., 
308 W. Washington St., Chicago 

















| Immediate Delivery 
§ Rubber Tired Wheels 
4 NOW! “Handee Andy” 
8 all purpose tube steel g 5 
2600 lb. cap. Full size, 
fe: first quality, not a 
wartime makeshift “> 
Light wt. very 12 
5 easy to handle. Ht. 
44” .14” wide at nose. Curved cross Lots 3, $11.95 
pieces. The only truck we sell. Spe- Single, $12.95 
cializing permits a better truck, and more of 
them! By mail only at present time. Fully guar- 
anteed. F.O.B. 1% 10 days. Unrated firms cash 
with order. AA5 will assist immediate delivery. 
Clip this. 
The HANDEES CO., Dept. 26B7 


Bloomington, Ill. 





EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— W hole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea, Mich. 











KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GRAIN- FLOUR-FEED 
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Three Whole Wheat Formulas 














RANK T. SHERMAN, baker of 

Wilkinsburg, Pa., has made a spe- 
cialty of whole wheat products for 
many years and has had much suc- 
cess with these products. Here are 
a trio of formulas for whole wheat 
goods that Mr. Sherman has devel- 
oped: 


Y ¥ 


WHOLE WHEAT BREAD 
(1 gal.) 
Dissolve together: 
60z honey 
4 oz malt 
5 oz yeast 
8lbs 80z water 
Add to liquid, mix together and 
mix at high speed to well developed 


dough: 
60z salt 
9 oz lard 
12 lbs whole wheat flour (coarse) 
Temperature of dough 77° F. Fer- 
mentation time, 1% hours. Consist- 


ency, medium soft. After fermenta- 
tion handle in usual manner. 
WHOLE WHEAT BUTTERSCOTCH 
COOKIES 
(Makes 106 doz.) 
Mixing method: 
22 lbs brown sugar 
toz salt 
loz soda 
21lbs butter 
3 lbs shortening 
3 lbs eggs 
3 lbs milk 
20z vanilla 


14 lbs fine ground whole wheat flour 


20z baking powder 
2lbs pecans 
21lbs chocolate drops 
Place all ingredients in mixing 
bowl; mix together. Continue mixing 
in two minutes on second speed on 
four-speed machine. Place entire mix 
on cookie pan, place in cooler for 
several hours to make it easier work- 
ing. Scale off in 15 oz units. Roll 
out and cut two dozen cookies from 


each unit. Place two dozen on a 
24x18 bun pan. Flatten and cover 
with egg wash. Bake lightly at 
390° F. 
HONEYMOON SPICE CAKE 
Mix for three minutes on first 
speed on three-speed machine: 
1lb 8 oz brown sugar 
1 oz salt 
5 oz spice stock 
8 oz honey 
8 oz shortening 
2lbs 8 oz fine ground whole wheat 
3 whole eggs 
1 lb washed raisins 


Then add 1 lb buttermilk. Mix un- 





WEIGHT INCREASES 
ON SWEET GOODS 


Washington, D. C.—In explana- 
tion of a new provision of the re- 
vised MPR 316, which covers the 
maximum prices of sweet goods, 
the American Bakers Association 
points out that the order provides 
that the product may be sold at 
a specified higher price, if the 
weight of the product is in- 
creased so that the cost of ingre- 
dients and packaging materials in 
the enlarged product, plus the 
mark-up and direct labor costs 
previously reported for the orig- 
inal item, equal the desired max- 
imum price. “In other words, if 
you wish to raise the price of an 
item from eight cents to ten 
cents, you must add to the prod- 
uct an additional two cents’ worth 
of ingredients and packaging ma- 
terials. You cannot merely in- 
crease the weight by the same 
percentage that you increased the 
price,” ABA explains. 








til smooth. Scrape down the bow! 
Mix until smooth again. Then add 
another 1 lb of buttermilk and con 
tinue mixing for a total of 4 or 
minutes. 

Use caramel icing when cool. 


Spice Stock 
3 lbs soda 
2 lbs cream of tartar 
8 oz cinnamon 
8 oz pastry flour 
foz cardamon 
2 0z cloves 
20z ginger 
20z nutmeg 


20z coriander 


Mix together well and sift thre 
times. 
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SPICE TRADE OUTLOOK 
New York, N. Y.—Steady improv 
ment in the world’s spice trade is 
following Allied war victories. Ina 
tive for nearly three years, importe 
are now renewing contacts for pepper 
nutmeg and mace in India, for cumin 
coreander and herbs in Mediterranea: 
countries, caraway seeds from Hi 
land, Belgium and Russia, thyn 
and marjoram in France, cloves 
Zanzibar, paprika in Spain and vanil 
la in Madagascar—are all now with 
in the realm of possibility. 
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BACK ENRICHMENT BILL 

Concord, N. H.—Passage of t 
bread and flour enrichment measui 
now before the New Hampshire leg 
islature was urged at a recent mect- 
ing of the executive board of the 
New Hampshire Dietetic Association 
in Concord. 





NO POISON! 
NO BAIT! 


WIZO 
RAT GLUE BOARDS 





The modern, sure and safe 
method of eliminating rats, 
without the dangers or risks of 
poisonous bait. Rid your store- 
houses, warehouses and build 
ings of rodent pests now—this 
new WIZO way. 

Just place WIZO Rat Glue 
Boards near rat holes. Fasten 
or tack boards to the floor to 
prevent them being pulled 
away. The boards catch the 
rodents firmly and securely,— 
“once they step on, they never 
step off!” 

WIZO Rat Glue can also be 
obtained separately for prepar- 
ing your own boards. 


Write for particulars today! 
Manufactured by 


ELKAY Propucts Co. 


323-27 West 16th St. 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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LOOKS LIBE SOMETHING SPECJAL/ 


There is “something special” about the way King Midas Flours, nothing is overlooked, 


King Midas Bakery flours perform in your nothing sacrificed to produce for you the 
shop, too. They have the extra tolerance, very finest hard spring wheat flours. King 
the uniform high Midas is milled with the one idea of giving 
quality you need in you “something special” in baking perform- 
a flour, under today’s ance. You can depend on King Midas to do 


shop conditions. With just that . . . today and every day. 


pareets KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


FLOUR| CLEARS 
, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
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Stupped Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








DAFFODILS AND LONDON 
LIGHTS.—You all ought to share in 
these paragraphs from an office bul- 
letin letter written in London on April 
5 by Miss Broekman who since Mr. 
Raikes fell ill, early in the war, has 
been in charge of the twice-destroyed 
London office of The Northwestern 
Miller: 

“The Easter holiday break has 
come and gone and everyone is feel- 
ing refreshed by a few days’ free- 
dom from the common round and 
daily task, many having availed 
themselves of a trip to the country 
and seaside—the ban having been re- 
moved from most seaside resorts. 

. The Easter week-end was cold, 
windy and showery, but this did not 
make any difference to those set on 
enjoying the festival and holiday. 

“The countryside is looking most 
beautiful—even old London—with the 
fruit trees in blossom and the daffo- 
dils and narcissi a-nodding in wood- 
land and gardens. The abundant 
fruit blossom gives promise of a 
rich harvest later on if Jack Frost 
does not come along with his nasty 
pranks in late spring. We all hanker 
after fruit, we have so little these 
days. . , 

“For a whole week London has 
been free from bombs after several 
nights of heavy attack, but we are 
almost afraid to mention the fact 
without touching wood. A _ great 
weight and strain seem to have been 
lifted from life without the continu- 
ous fear of being the target of one of 
those awful machines. It had come 
to be almost the rhythm of life to 
hear that dull thud and explosion 
near or far, awake and asleep, some- 
times setting one’s nerves all a- 
shiver. We hope that experience has 
gone for good and that it is not only 
a brief respite. 

“The respite has come about by 
the allied advance in Holland, espe- 
cially by the Canadians, who have 
cut the railway and canal at Zutphen, 
which was the marshalling ground 
for rockets and near the spot from 
which they were hurled against this 
country. According to Dutch civil- 
ians about 50% of the bombs fell 
short and only a few miles from the 
launching sites, causing widespread 
destruction, and some were shot 
down by allied aircraft almost at 
once, sO we were saved from much 
that was intended for us. Indeed, it 
appears that it was the intention of 
the Germans to launch thousands 
against us each day and wipe out 
London, but happily their fiendish 
plans were frustrated in time. 

“Everyone is very excited over the 
wonderful news from the western 
front with the steady and rapid allied 
advance into Germany and the crum- 
bling before it of the German de- 
fenses, and living on tip-toe of ex- 
pectation of the complete German 
collapse and surrender at any mo- 
ment. No one wants to miss the 
news over the radio and queues of 
people line up for the evening papers. 

“The lights are once more ‘up’ in 
London, though slightly dimmed. I 
saw some emergency water sumps 
for fighting fires being removed the 


By Carroll K. Michener 


other day and there are many indi- 
cations of the approach of peace. It 
was announced this week that when 
‘V’ Day comes everyone is to have 
three days’ holiday with pay, namely, 
on ‘V’ Day itself and the day follow- 
ing and another day later on. Those 
required to keep essential services 
running will receive special compen- 
sation. April 11 has been named by 
an Arab prophet. It will be interest- 
ing to see if he is right!” 
e® ee 


W. P. Bomar of the Bewley Mills 
at Fort Worth, Texas, isn’t so pessi- 
mistic as some about the family 
flour trade. He says 25% of the 
population is out of position, ac- 
count armed services and war plant 
workers and all the dislocations in- 
cident to the national emergency, 
and that the reshuffle after the war 
is bound to restore much of this to 
the status quo ante. 


.. . THE OTHER EISENHOW- 
ER.—A prominent southwestern flour 
miller nominates Milton §. Eisen- 
hower, president of Kansas State 
College, as secretary of agriculture. 
He thinks the general’s brother 
would be exactly the right man for 
the place. 

Mr. Eisenhower was connected 
with the United States Department 
of Agriculture from 1926 to 1940. 
His first position was that of assist- 
ant to W. M. Jardine, secretary of 
agriculture in President Calvin Cool- 
idge’s cabinet. In 1928 Mr. Eisen- 
hower was appointed director of the 
department’s information service, a 
position he held until 1940 when he 
resigned to become director of the 
War Relocation Authority. He held 
that position for two years and in 
1942 was appointed associate direc- 
tor of the Office of War Information 
under Elmer Davis. 

When Dr. F. D. Farrell resigned 
as president of Kansas State College, 
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Mr. Eisenhower, a graduate of the 
college, was persuaded to accept that 
position. During the two years that 
he has held the office, he has taken 
an active part in midwestern agri- 
cultural affairs in addition to his ad- 
ministration of the educational in- 
stitution. One of his first official 
acts as president of the college was 
to bring about a reorganization of 
the various curricula to include a 
number of survey courses in history, 
political science, etc., arguing that 
it is the duty of a college to train 
citizens as well as scientists. 


WEEDING THE QUIZ GARDEN.— 
Practical accomplishments in simpli- 
fying and reducing the number of 
government questionnaires are set 
forth in a report by the advisory com- 
mittee on government questionnaires 
to its sponsoring organizations. The 
efforts of this committee, in co-op- 
eration with government agen- 
cies, the report points out, have 
yielded sweeping benefits, saving mil- 
lions of man hours and vast sums on 
the part of business firms required to 
report. Harold D. Smith, director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, which 
agency passes on _ questionnaires, 
writes the committee that it has been 
extremely helpful, particularly in 
supplying information about methods 
of reporting facts from routine com- 
pany records, thus obviating special 
setups for this purpose. Some typical 
examples of the committee’s work. 


® Merging of early procurement pro- 
cedures and the development, refine- 
ment and adoption of standard and 
workable report forms to collect ac- 
curate and essential procurement in- 
formation. 


@ Reduction of burden involved in 
the basic monthly and annual finan- 
cial reports of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration (Forms A and B) ac- 
companied by an examination of the 
need and use of such basic financial 
data by the OPA. 


@ Development of standard report- 
ing procedures to enable fair, ac- 
curate and fast termination and set- 
tlement of war contracts. 


@ Exploration of business needs for 
postwar basic industrial statistics, 
and the definition of public interest 
in governmentally collected economic 
statistics. 


@ Joint development of reporting 
methods for the establishment of re- 
conversion prices in the field of con- 
sumers’ durable goods. 


@ Examination of the government’s 
proposed reconversion statistics pro- 
gram involving the resumption of 
the census of manufactures, the con- 
duct of a special census of business, 
and consumers’ income, savings and 
expenditures studies. 


The organizations sponsoring the 
committee’s work are the American 
Retail Federation, the American 
Trade Association Executives, the 
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United States Chamber of Commerce, 
the Controllers’ Institute of America, 
the National Association of Commer- 
cial Organization Executives, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
and the National Industrial Coun- 
cil. 

If you know of a couple of rank 
weeds in this garden, tell the chair- 
man of the committee, F. Stuart Fitz- 
patrick of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, or the secretary 
of the committee, Russell Schneider, 
United States Chamber Buildinz, 
Washington, D. C. 


Can the GI appetite for military 
bread be counted upon to increase 
postwar per capita consumption of 
flour? Some thought of this was 
expressed at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the Millers National Federa- 
tion’s board of directors. The mili- 
tary loaf somewhat approximates the 
rather nebulous and indefinite home- 
baked loaf. The GI apparently likes 
it and eats more of it than he did 
of any kind of bread in peace times, 





SCRAPBOOK—tThese old pictures of 
what the B-29 boys look at when 
they’re over Tokyo (if any of it’s \eft 
to look at) are dragged in here mere- 
ly to give me a chance to mention 
the tour of Japan another young chap 
and I made in 1912. We went native, 
as far as we could, and liked it. This 
was before the Japs got the large 
idea that took them to Pearl Harbor. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hirohito, inset in the 
top picture over their honorable 
dwelling place, were then = crown 
prince and princess. The other pix 
show (as they then were, and maybe 
they don’t appear on today’s bombing 
runs at all!) various public places 
and buildings in the heart of Tokyo 
—some very modern in construction, 
others good kindling. A few bombs 
seem to have fallen in the imperial 
palace grounds (so sorry!). In one of 
the scenes is a moat and bridge lead- 
ing to the sacred enclosure; in an- 
other is a Shinto temple, which may 
have been among those recently de- 
troyed. 
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HOW TO SEPARATE 
A CAT FROM A MOUSE 





@ Simply a matter of screening ...a 
useful trick for a mouse to know. In 
fact, screening is a useful trick in any 
trade. ... even the salt business! 


You see, in the salt business we’ve got 
to fit the salt to the job. Butter-makers 
don't want large, slow-dissolving crys- 
tals in Butter Salt. We remove the “big 
ones” so completely, you won't find 
even a trace on a 28-mesh Tylor screen. 
But they don’t want fine dust, either, 
to cause pasting in the churn. Diamond 
Crystal Butter Salt contains only 3% 
of particles small enough to pass 
through a 65-mesh screen! 

Yes, it’s as vital to the butter-maker 
that we remove over-sized and under- 
sized salt crystals ...as it is to the 
mouse to screen out that cat. (Well, 
almost as vital!) 





Happily for the mouse, he got results. 
And so do we at Diamond Crystal. 
That's why you can always be sure of 
clean screening whenever you specify 
Diamond Crystal. Take your choice 
of grade or grain size —it’s tops by 


actual tests! 
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Want Free Information on Salt? Write Us! 


If you have a salt problem, let our 
Technical Director help! Just drop 
iim a line in care of Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. B-11, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


ALBERGER 
PROCESS 


SALT 














For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


SROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 














The Finest and Most Efficient Roll Machine 
THE DUTCHESS 
COMBINATION ROLL DIVIDER 
AND ROUNDER 
Dutchess Tool Company, lac., Beacon, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of Best Bakery Machinery 
Since 1886 











New Export Subsidy 
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the Administrator or his representatives 
may require, and in any event: 

(a) flour sold prior to July 1, 1945, 
must be exported not later than Oct. 
31, 1945; 

(b) flour sold subsequent to June 30, 
1945, must be exported not later than 
Oct. 31, 1946. 

(3) The rates of payment to be made 
by the Administrator in connection with 
any sale made~pursuant to this announce- 
ment shall be the rate of payment an- 
nounced by the Administrator or his rep- 
resentatives applicable to such sale, and in 
effect at the time such ‘sale is made: 
Provided, That notice of the consummation 
of such sale is given to a representative 
of the Administrator designated for that 
purpose during such time as may be desig- 
nated in the announcement of the applica- 
ble rate of payment. Such notice may be 
given orally, by telephone, by telegraphic 
day letter, or by straight telegram. 

(4) Under standing orders for exporta- 
tion of flour and under sales agreements 
calling for periodic shipments wherein no 
definite sale price has been fixed other 
than that which is thé lowest price or the 
prevailing price of flour in effect at the 
time at which shipment is to be made, or 
terms similar thereto, each periodic ship- 
ment shall be considered a sale and the 
sale on each lot of the flour shall be con- 
sidered as being made on the date a definite 
sale price is fixed by the exporter, or on 
the date of exportation, whichever date is 
the earlier. The exporter must give notice 
in connection with each of such sales as 
provided in paragraph (3), hereof. 

(5) The exporter must file a Declara- 
tion of Sale on a form provided for that 
purpose with a representative of the Ad- 
ministrator. 

(6) The exporter must make applica- 
tion for payment in voucher form within 
60 days of the date exportation is made, 
unless such time is extended by the Ad- 
ministrator or his representative, and must 
submit such proof of exportation and such 
proof of compliance with the conditions 
set forth herein, as the Administrator or 
his representative may require. 

(7) For the verification of the required 
vouchers, and such proof, the exporter 
shall make available to the Administrator 
or to his representatives from time _ to 
time, as the Administrator may request, 
the exporter’s pertinent books, records, ac- 
counts, memoranda, documents, papers and 
correspondence, and those of his agents, 
affiliates, and subsidiaries. The determina- 
tion by the Administrator as to what is 
pertinent shall be final and conclusive. 

The Administrator reserves the right to 
suspend or terminate the provisions of this 
announcement at any time by giving pub- 
lic notice thereof: Provided, however, That 
such suspension or termination shall not 
apply to sales made and declared prior 
to the effective date of such suspension 
or termination. 





Feed Mill Worries 
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feed are being made now and this 
has centered a broad demand on 
wheat by-product feeds. Demand from 
country distributors and the trade 
usually supplied by mixed cars is 
indifferent. 

The general feedstuffs market at 
Chicago is somewhat easier, with de- 
mand for millfeeds somewhat cur- 
tailed. Very few straight cars are 
offered for sale, however. The east- 
ern trade is reported becoming 
caught up on previous commitments 
and current requirements are some- 
what smaller. Millfeeds priced at 
destination ceilings are in urgent de- 
mand at Kansas City for any posi- 
tion. While bidding is active for 
feeds at f.o.b. ceilings, it is not as 
brisk or widespread as heretofore. 


Production 


Millfeed production at Buffalo, in 
the Northwest and Southwest in- 
creased about 800 tons last week, 
with the total output at the three 
centers amounting to 58,570 tons, 
compared with 57,759 inthe previous 
week and 46,330 a year ago, accord- 
ing to figures compiled by The North- 
western Miller. Crop year produc- 
tion to date totals 2,369,625 tons, 
against 2,326,746 in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 








323 E. Atwater St. 


for lighter 
fluffier cakes 


CAKE FLOURS 


““Made Good” Since 1855 by 


The Sfenklel Flour Mills. 
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Many a business headache 


can be avoided by 


Preventive Chemistry. 





Foop ResearcH LAsoraTORIES. INC. 


-48-14 Thirty-Third Street, LONG ISLAND CiITY—1, New York 


RESEARCH, ANALYSES, and CONSULTATION for the FOOD, DRUG, ond ALLIED INDUSTRIES 








Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN ste COLORADO 
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For imparting a rich, straight 


BUTTER TASTE 
to SWEET GOODS 
there is nothing finer made than— 
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Sold by Jobbers or supplied direct 
$5.90 gal. $22.42 per 4/1 gal. case 


THE FERBO COMPANY 
MADISON,- N.-J. 











































ANNIVERSARY—William J. Orchard, general manager of Wallace & 
Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, N. J., was signally honored by his fellow work- 
ers on April 16, his 30th anniversary with the company. Baskets of flow- 
ers and messages of congratulation from Wallace & Tiernan offices 
throughout the country celebrated the occasion. M. F. Tiernan, president 


of the company, presented Mr. Orchard with his 30-year service pin. 


The 


W&T Diamond Club, composed of members with 10 or more years of 
service, presented Mr. Orchard with a solid gold cigarette lighter, suit- 
ably engraved. He is the fifth member of this club to reach the 30-year 


mark. 





Mostty PERSONAL + + 





Flour millers who called on the 
New York flour trade recently in- 
clude Carl L. Fleischer, sales execu- 
tive at Chicago with the central divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; John W. Merrill of the bakery 
service department, Commander-Lar- 
abee Milling Co., Minneapolis; Ar- 
thur Baker, general manager of the 
Flory Milling Co., Bangor, Pa., who, 
with Dr. William Pelton of Coleman 
& Pelton, Chicago, visited at the 
offices of David Coleman, Inc. 


William E. Bettridge, president, 
Lakeside Biscuit Co., Toledo, attend- 
ed the annual meeting of the United 
Biscuit Co. in Chicago last week, and 
was re-elected senior vice president. 
Lakeside is a subsidiary of United. 


Fred B. Stubbs, sales manager In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
is rather seriously ill at his home, 
with a kidney ailment. 


John Campanella of S. Campanella 
& Sons, Jersey City flour jobbers, 
has left with Mrs. Campanella for 
California. They will stop off at San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, making 
their final stay in San Bernardino, 
visiting friends and relatives en route. 


Jack P. Holt, sales manager of the 
soy products division of Commander- 
Larabee Corp. and Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., is in the South on a 
business trip. 


Heirs of John S. Pillsbury, one of 
the founders of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
and one-time governor of Minnesota, 
have transferred his former home to 
the University of Minnesota. Mr. 
Pillsbury, whom Minnesotans know 
as “father of the university” because 
of the part he took in its develop- 
ment, built this home in 1877, during 
his term as governor of the state. It 
has been used as a home of the presi- 
dents of the university since 1911. 
The new president, Dr. James L. Mor- 
rill, who takes office July 1, is also 
expected to live there. The heirs 


who transferred the property are 
Alfred F. Pillsbury, Richard P. Gale 
and John P. Snyder. 


C. A. Quarnberg, president, Tri- 
State Milling Co., Rapid City, S. D., 
spent a few days in the Chicago mar- 
ket last week. 


Among visitors last week in Chi- 
cago were: R. R. Mademann, Stock- 
ton (Minn.) Roller Mill Co; Carl Mc- 
Kenzie, McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy, 
Mich; William MacArthur, Flour 
Millers Export Association, Washing- 
ton; E. H. Leonard, Preston-Shaffer 
Milling Co., Walla Walla, Wash; 
George P. Urban, George Urban Mill- 
ing Co., Buffalo; Philip H. Postel, Ph. 
H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, 
Ill; Herman Fakler and A. H. Krueg- 


er, Millers National Federation, 
Washington; Carl Bolte, Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Slater, Mo. 

* 


Arthur L. Luxem has been made 
general manager of the H. Piper Co., 
Chicago wholesale bakery. He has 
been sales manager of the company’s 
restaurant division for the past 11 
years. He succeeds S. J. Joss, who 
has been general manager for the 
past three years. and -who has re- 
signed his position. Prior to joining 
the Piper firm, Mr. Joss was with 
the Elgin (Ill.) Food Products Co. 
A. H. Piper is president of the Piper 
firm. 

= 


C. H. Bollinger, Reading, Pa., rep- 
resentative of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., is visiting the organization’s head- 
quarters in Kansas City. 


C. C. Kelly, president of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, and Mrs. Kelly have returned 
from a fortnight’s stay at Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. Don Russell, assistant 
sales manager for the company, has 
left for a visit with the trade in 
the central states. 


C. R. McClave, president, Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, visited 
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the Cleveland branch last week. O. 
L. Spencer, general manager of the 
Cleveland branch, is calling on the 
trade in the East. 


James G. Dixon, director of sales 
for the Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co., visited the trade in St. Louis last 
week. 

7] 


L. V. Mika, Valier & Spies Milling 
Co., St. Louis, attended the southern 
Illinois bakers’ convention at Ben- 
ton, Ill., last week. 

e 


J. L. Yergler, Oklahoma City, vice 
president and general manager of 
the Acme Flour Mills Co., has re- 
turned from attending the directors’ 
meeting of the Millers National Fed- 
eration in Chicago. 

* 


A. C. Strong, Oklahoma City, dis- 
trict sales manager in Oklahoma- 
Texas for General Mills, Inc., has re- 
turned from a trip to company head- 
quarters in Minneapolis. 

e 


Elmo Sleight, Oklahoma City, as- 
sistant director of sales for the Acme 


Flour Mills Co., visited the south- 
western trade recently. 
ca 
Edward H. Richards of Chicago, 


assistant traffic manager of the Chi- 
cago & North Western railway, has 
been appointed freight traffic man- 
ager of the Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis & Omaha road, with head- 
quarters in St. Paul, succeeding the 
the late T. J. Kenniff. 
« 


T. Ueland of Red Bank; N. J., spe- 
cial representative in New York City 
for the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
spent several days at the home office 
in Minneapolis last week. 

e 

Arthur C. Jones of the sales de- 
partment of the Fulton Bag & Cot- 
ton Mills, St. Louis, visited the Min- 
neapolis factory of the company last 
week. 

- 


L. J. Stevens of the Globe Grain & 
Milling Co., Ogden, Utah, was elected 
first vice president, at the annual 
meeting of the Intermountain Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, Salt Lake 
City, recently. 

& 

Charles E. Riley has resigned his 

position with the Red Star Yeast & 


Products Co., Milwaukee, and has 
purchased Maier’s’ Bakery, 8915 
Loomis Blvd., Chicago. 

ca 


Peter Redler, one of the country’s 
most widely known retail bakers, 
former president of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, and a 
member of the baking industry ad- 
visory committee, has retired from 
the baking business. He has sold 
his bakery at 5948.West North Ave. 
to R. E. Bemmels, Chicago flour bro- 
ker. Mr. Bemmels will continue his 
flour business as well as supervise 
the operation of the bakery. 


Gordon B. Wood, vice president and 
general sales manager for the Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
fell and broke his left leg just above 
the ankle on April 25 while inspect- 
ing his company’s recently acquired 
milling property at Slater, Mo. He 
was kept in a hospital at nearby 
Marshall, Mo., for a few days and 
then returned by ambulance to his 
home in Kansas City. One of the 
bones in his leg was broken cleanly 
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and the other one shattered, X-rays 
indicated. The doctors, however. 
said the bones set properly and no 
complications are expected. Mr. 
Wood broke the other leg at the ankle 
when he was in the Army in the las; 
war. In this war, his son, Lt. Robert 
G. Wood, has been wounded in the 
knee twice while in action in Ger- 
many, so Mrs. Wood contends tha 
her husband is making an effort to 
keep even. He will be in bed for 
several weeks, and probably will noi 
be back at the office for more than 
a month. 


DEATHS 


Charles H. Eastwood, general ai- 
vertising manager for the Wallace & 
Tiernan Co., Inec., and _ associated 
companies, died April 27 in Pasadena, 
Cal., following a relapse from a heart 
attack he suffered six weeks ago. 
Mr. Eastwood served with distinction 
in World War I and after the close 
of the war he joined Nordyke & 
Marmon Co. His first association 
with the Wallace & Tiernan organ- 
ization was in 1924 as a specialist in 
the flour milling field. He later 
worked in the export department and 
was later made general advertising 
manager. He was temporarily trans- 
ferred to Pasadena last fall because 
of poor health. His wife, Eleanore 
Fox Eastwood, was with him at the 
time of his death. 








B. A. Snarenberger, Minneapolis 
manager of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
was found dead in bed April 27. 
He had been to his office as usual 
the day before and while complain- 
ing about not feeling up to normal, 
no concern was expressed as to his 
condition. A heart attack was the 
cause of death. Mr. Snarenberger 
was 50 years of age, and is survived 
by his widow, a daughter and a son, 
who is in the navy. He was a lieu- 
tenant in the army air force in World 
War I, and had been associated with 
the Fairbanks, Morse firm for 32 
years. 


Robert M. Sanford, 56, manufactur- 
ing superintendent of Monsanto 
Chemical Co.’s plant at Monsanto 
Ill., died of heart disease April 24 
He had been with that company sinc: 
1917 after having received a mastcr 
of science degree from Ohio Stat 
University. He was a member of thi 
American Chemical Society and the 
American Institute of Chemical E 
gineers. Surviving are his widow; 
son, Robert, who is a student at Pt 
due University, and a daughter, Mi 
William Lowe, of Albuquerque, N. 


S. T. Zook, 71, president of t 
flour, feed and grain firm of Ezek 
Dunwoody Co., Philadelphia, died 
suddenly of a heart attack April 2 
while working at his desk in |! 
office. He also was secretary of the 
Merchants Warehouse Co., Philad: 
phia, and president of the Dunwoo: 
Convalescent Home for Men in New 
ton Square, a suburb of Philadelphi 
He was one of the oldest members ©! 
the Commercial Exchange of Phil 
delphia. Surviving are his wido 
one son and three grandchildren. 


Harry N. Vaughn, former vic« 
president of the Chas. M. Cox Co., 
Boston, and a pioneer member of tha 
firm, died April 24 at Melrose, Mass 
after a long illness. Mr. Vaughn a!- 
so was president of the Cunningham 
Grain Co., Melrose, for many years 
but had not been active in business 
for the past five years due to his ill- 
ness. 
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WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


x «wk k& *k * 


Lt. George Burton Barrett, 26, was 








killed in action in Germany on April 
11. He was the only son of C. N. 
Barrett, assistant senior business 


analyst with the cereals, feeds and 
agricultural chemicals branch of the 
Office of Price Administration, Wash- 
ington. Lt. Barrett was a graduate 
of t Shattuck Military Academy, 
Faripault, Minn., and had attended 
the University of Illinois. He en- 
listed in the Army in May, 1941. He 
was stationed for a time in Iceland, 


subs’quently taking part in the Nor- 
mandy invasion. He saw consider- 
able action in France and Germany, 
and had been awarded the Silver 


Star and Bronze Star for gallantry, 
the Purple Heart and the Infantry 
Combat Award. 

* 


Set. Jack Noble, Jr., formerly chief 
clerk for General Mills, Inc., at Kan- 
sas City, has been reported killed in 
action at a German prison camp. He 
was previously reported missing in 
December action. Then he was re- 
ported a prisoner, and the latest 
word is that he lost his life Feb. 17. 
He is survived by a wife and daugh- 
ter 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——<— 


TRADE MEMBERS TAKE PART 
IN GRAIN GRADING CLASSES 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Grain grading 
schools for members of the trade are 
being conducted in room 315 Corn 
Exchange Building here under the 
supervision of Harry Milliman of the 
Federal Grain Supervision Office and 
Henry O. Putnam of the Northwest 
Crop Improvement Association. 

The meetings are held between 2 
and 5 o’clock Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday afternoons. They will 
continue through May 4 and possibly 
longer if the students request. 

Nineteen students are enrolled. 
Classes so far have covered the 
grading of hard red spring wheat 


and barley. Rye grades will be tak- 
en up next and if the school is ex- 
tended, corn and oats grading will 
be covered. 


—~BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CALIFORNIA LEGISLATURE 
PASSES PACKAGING BILL 


Chicago, Ill.—The California legis- 





lature gave its approval to the uni- 
form flour packaging bill April 20 
and sent it to Governor Warren for 
his signature. He is expected to 
Sign ‘he measure into law and Cali- 
fornia will become the twenty-third 
State to have passed the bill during 


the present legislative session. 

Three states—Kentucky, Nebraska 
and Texas—previously had adopted 
the till which specifies the decimal 
System for flour package sizes. 

The states which have adopted the 
law ihis year are: Colorado, Georgia, 
Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Massachu- 
setts Michigan, Minnesota, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Mexico, New 
York, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Oregon, South Carolina, South Da- 
kota, Tennessee, Utah, Washington 
and West Virginia. Also it should 
be noted that the governors of all 
these states except North Carolina 


have signed the bill, but in North 
Carolina it is not necessary for a 
legislative enactment to have execu- 
tive approval. 

California is the last-of eight states 
whose legislatures met this season 
that had laws on their books which 
definitely specified flour package 
sizes which would conflict with the 
decimal system now in use. In many 
of the other states, the package 
sizes were not specified by statute, 
but were to be as specified by one 
of the state departments. Only four 
states now have such laws in effect. 
Those states are: Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Virginia and Alabama. The 
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Alabama legislature is scheduled to 
meet next month and the other three 
are not scheduled to meet until 1946. 
It is believed that the Alabama leg- 
islature will act favorably on the 
uniform package proposal. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MOELLERING MILL SOLD 

Fort Wayne, Ind.—The Moellering 
Flour Mill, Fort Wayne, has been 
sold by Fred Moellering to J. Rich- 
ard Hawekotte and C. Merle Engel- 
man. Mr. Moellering has operated 
the mill in the same location for 35 
years. The 100-sack flour mill was 
completely rebuilt in 1927 after it 
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was destroyed by fire. The mill man- 
ufactures and sells a complete line 
of chicken, hog, dairy and rabbit 
feeds, as well as all-purpose and 
pastry flours. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Cc. E. SOWARD HOME 

Vancouver, B. C.—After spending 
10 days in Vancouver territory, C. E. 
Soward, vice president in charge of 
sales and finances for the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., has returned to his 
headquarters in Toronto. In Van- 
couver he conferred with R. T. Os- 
borne, British Columbia representa- 
tive. 














“Ever Since 1929 


we have used WYTASE 


continuously —and with great satisfaction ’’* 


After sixteen years of continuous use, this baker finds WYTASE an essential ingredient for better bread! And like 


many leading bakers all over America, he speaks with enthusiasm about the improvement WYTASE makes in bread. For 
one thing it improves the color of the crumb—and it gives them daily uniformity and bread of finer eating qualities. 
Longer lasting freshness, too. 


You—and your customers will be better satisfied with breads made with WYTASE. Let our representative show you how. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 38th and South May Streets, Chicago 9, Illinois 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





WYTASE is the fegistered trade mark 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to*d jt 











natural enzyme preparation for whiteniag the dough. 


DOUGH WHITENER 


*Original report on file. 





Permit System 





(Continued from page 9.) 


Kansas City Meeting 

Officials of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade and government agencies 
together with the representatives of 
flour mills met April 30 to adapt the 
permit system to the southwestern 
conditions. Wheat within the terri- 
tory will not be controlled by the 
permit system, but outbound ship- 
ments from this area will require 
permits. 

A simple explanation of the sys- 
tem is that receivers or purchas- 
ers of grain in the defined destina- 
tion areas must get from the permit 
agent of the origin point the right 
to have that grain shipped. This in 
the Southwest applies to all the 
grains defined in the order. Move- 
ment within the Southwest is entire- 
ly unrestricted, as is the movement 
of processed grains and sorghum 
grains. 

Many men in the industry in the 
Southwest feel that the movement 
of grain to the destination area as 
defined is not heavy enough to make 
the permit system particularly im- 
portant. Also it is recognized that 
virtually any receiver of grain in 
this area could make out a case for 
himself that would make it quite 
likely that he would get a permit for 
any shipment he might want. 

It appears that mills in the des- 
tination area will be allowed to car- 
ry about a 20 to 30 days’ stock of 
wheat. Feed mills have such a va- 
riety of ingredients that no hard 
and fast formula is applied to their 
needs. Since some distillers could 
switch perhaps to sorghum grains 
and distillers’ grits, it appears likely 
that their buying program will not 
be seriously affected. The only move- 
ment that appears to be curtailed 
by this program is where a storage 
house would wish to shift a large 
amount of grain into the destina- 
tion area for its own account or for 
someone who appears to have a suf- 
ficient inventory. 

A significant difference between 
the Northwest and Southwest is that 
by request of the industry in the 
‘ Southwest ODT is in complete 
charge of the permit operation. How- 
ever, an advisory committee is func- 
tioning, consisting of G. A. John- 
son, Kansas City, chairman; J. A. 
Kuhn, Omaha, vice chairman; N. K. 
Thomas, St. Joseph, secretary, acting 
as executive committee. Also, on the 
general committee are J. B. Carr, 
Wichita; Harry O. Kearns, Amaril- 
lo; W. H. Marriott, Sioux City; J. 
B. Fowler, St. Louis; J. W. Hollo- 
way, Kansas City; B. K. Smoot, Sa- 
lina; D. B. Frazee, Hutchinson; C. 
P. Newsom, Fort Worth; E. R. Hum- 
phrey, Enid; Erich Reiner, Hous- 
ton; G. H. Work, Denver. Ex-of- 
ficio members are Mr. Keiser, C. D. 
Sturtevant, W. B. Lathrop, F. T. 
Mahoney, and A. T. Sindel. 


Application Procedure 


The ICC last week issued rules for 
permit applications in Southwest and 
Central permit areas. Permit agents 
will supply application forms upon 
request’ and applications may be 
made by a consignor, consignee or 
agent of either. Applications should 
be supported by a statement showing 
the following: 

1—The purpose for which the 
grain is needed and the necessity for 
immediate shipment. 

2.—The daily rate of consumption 
based upon the average consumption 


during the 10 business days prior to 
the date of the application. If appli- 
cation is made for permits for ship- 
ments in excess of such daily rate 
of consumption, reason for such in- 
crease must be stated. 

3.—The supply of grain on hand in 
your plant. 

4.—The number of cars of grain 
on hand or in transit. 

5.—The number of cars outstand- 
ing on permit which have not been 
shipped. 

6.—The percentage of output going 
to the armed forces. 

7.—Any other pertinent informa- 
tion. 

When approved by the _ permit 
agent and given a consecutive num- 
ber by him, the application will be- 
come a permit to ship. The original 
and one copy will be delivered to the 
applicant or his agent and the orig- 
inal must be delivered to the carrier’s 
agent at point of origin. 

The permit system applies to box- 
cars only and not to gondola cars, 
and no permits are required for cross- 
town shipments. 


Chicago Meeting 

At a meeting with the grain trade 
and processors of the Chicago area, 
April 27, Mr. Keiser said that the 
army program will require about 
1,000 cars daily, mostly for move- 
ment of wheat. It is hoped to keep 
the cars used for army wheat ship- 
ments in the origin areas, he said, 
and Northwestern army wheat ship- 
ments will move down the lakes 
from Duluth and Milwaukee, while 
Southwestern wheat will move from 
Gulf ports. It is hoped to move most 
of this wheat before the new crop 
movement starts in volume to help 
clear choked country storage. 

Mr. Keiser said it was hoped to 
move at least 1,500,000 bus of grain 
daily to export position: At least 
70,000,000 bus must move out of the 
northwest and 100,000,000 bus. from 
the southwest. 

Mr. Keiser said that permits will 
be issued first to processors who 
have army contracts and that the 
objective is to provide about a 30- 
day inventory of grain for these proc- 
essors. It will be the endeavor of 
the permit agents, he said, to keep 
all processors operating with as lit- 
tle hardship for the trade as possible. 

Prospects that the central states 
might also be included in the permit 
system as an area of origin were 
cited by Mr. Keiser, who said he 
would study suggestions to include 
Indianapolis, Louisville, Cincinnati, 
and perhaps Toledo in the area in 
which permits would be required for 
original movement of grain. Permits 
are now required for movement of 
grain into that area from the west. 


Likely Effects 


Until the plan is in operation its 
full effects must remain a matter for 
conjecture, but it is believed that it 
will tend to reduce the shipments 
of grain eastward from some parts 
of the western territory at least, and 
it may also tend to lower the amount 
of coarse grains moving within the 
territory. To what extent this may 
occur will depend on the total box- 
car supply. If it is possible to in- 
crease boxcar numbers to an appre- 
ciable extent, the preference for mill- 
ers, distillers and the CCC may not 
cut too heavily into the total move- 
ment. Otherwise, some curtailment 
will be inevitable, since in recent 
weeks flour millers alone could have 
absorbed all the inbound grain move- 
ment at terminals and still not had 
as much wheat as they were current- 
ly grinding. 
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In the past week. there has been 
some improvement in car supplies, 
following the higher quota set April 
16 by the AAR for delivery of empty 
cars by eastern lines to western car- 
riers. The quota was raised from 
1,400 to 1,950. 


Permit Areas Defined 


The order will continue in effect 
until July 31 at midnight unless 
changed, extended or annulled by 
order of the ICC. Mr. Keiser, the 
general grain agent, upon such no- 
tice as can be given may waive the 
requirements as to permits from or 
to any area and on any grain; he 
may also restore the permit require- 
ments at his discretion. Other direc- 
tions to the general agent will be 
issued as the need arises by V. C. 
Clinger, director of the ICC bureau 
of service. 

In addition to Mr. Keiser as gen- 
eral agent, who will have his office 
at Room 1955, 209 South Wells St., 
Chicago, the commission order named 
permit agents and defined their terri- 
tories as follows: 

CENTRAL PERMIT AREA: J. H. Fisher, 
Room 1955, 209 South Wells Street, Chi- 
cago. This area comprises shipments orig- 
inating at all stations in the states of Iowa, 
Illinois (including the entire Chicago 
switching district), and Wisconsin, except 
Superior, East End, and Itasca, Wis., Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Sioux City, Iowa, East St. Louis 
and Granite City, Ill; and shipments des- 
tined to all stations east of the west bank 
of Lake Michigan, east of the Chicago 
Switching district and the Illinois-Indiana 
State line, thence stations on and east of 
the Ohio-Mississippi Rivers to New Or- 
leans, La., except New Orleans for export. 

NORTHWEST PERMIT AREA: Bg. J. 
Grimes, Northwest Grain Storage Commit- 
tee, Commerce Station, Minneapolis 15, 


Minn., and R. C. Woodworth, alternate 
agent. The area comprises shipments orig- 
inating from all stations in the states of 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, also Superior, East End and Itasca, 
Wis; and for destination to (A) from all 
stations east of the west bank of Lake 
Michigan, east of the Chicago switching 
district and the Illinois-Indiana state line, 
thence stations on and east of the Ohio- 
Mississippi Rivers to New Orleans, La., 
except New Orleans for export; and (B) 
shipments destined for Grand Forks, N. D., 
and all stations in the states of Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, and Illinois; also 
all points in the Chicago switching district, 
Omaha, South Omaha, Nebraska City, Neb., 
and Kansas City, Atchison, and Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. 


SOUTHWEST PERMIT ARBA: A. T. Sin- 
del, 1070 Board of Trade Building, Kansas 
City, Mo. This area comprises shipments 
originating from all stations in the states 
of Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas, Wyoming, 
Colorado, Oklahoma, New Mexico and 
Texas; also Council Bluffs, Sioux City, Iowa, 
East St. Louis, and Granite City, Ill; and 
destined for all stations east of the west 
bank of Lake Michigan, east of the Chi- 
cago switching district and the _ Illinois- 
Indiana state line, thence stations on the 
east of the Ohio-Mississippi Rivers to New 
Orleans, except New Orleans for export. 
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Grain Products 
Comprise 29% of 
March Lend-Lease 


Washington, D. C.—War Food Ad- 
ministration deliveries of food and 
other agricultural commodities to @]] 
claimant agencies during March to- 
taled 1,001,336,674 lbs, an increase of 
67,845,322 lbs over February and 
202,600,419 lbs more than were (doe- 
livered in March, 1944. These totals 
do not include food and other agyri- 
cultural commodities acquired by the 
United States armed forces. 

Of the deliveries for shipment un. 
der the lend-lease program totaling 
690,774,245 lbs during March, ap- 
proximately 46% went to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom and the British services, 
23% went to Russia and 31% went 
to other participants in the lend-lease 
program. Meat and meat products 
headed the list of commodities de- 
livered for lend-lease shipment, with 
31% of the total. Grain products 
were second, with 200,887,462 lbs, or 
29%. This compares with 246,672.- 
858 lbs of grain products delivered 
in February. 

Lend-lease flour shipments during 
March totaled 20,732,400 lbs of white 
and 63,600 lbs of rye flour, bringing 
the respective totals for the first 
three months of the year to 124- 
865,750 and 63,600 Ibs. Semolina de- 
liveries in March were 4,209,900 Ibs, 
making a three-month total of 16- 
714,300 Ibs. 

Over 4,300,000 lbs of wheat were 
delivered to the Hawaiian stockpile 
program, along with 1,583,200 Ibs of 
white flour. Totals for the period 
January through March were 5,126, 
000 lbs of wheat and 11,196,650 Ibs 
of flour. 

The Caribbean stockpile program 
received 3,550,000 Ibs of white flour 
in March, bringing the three-month 
total to 43,570,404 Ibs. 

Under its program of cash sales 
to various claimant groups such as 
the armed forces, civilians, Allies and 
other groups, the WFA sold 13,162,- 
755 lbs of wheat in March, the first 
since the beginning of the year 








BREAD |(S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


K. C. FEED CLUB TO MEET 


Kansas City, Mo.—Unable to get 
accommodations at a_ golf course, 
the Kansas City Feed Club will 
have its spring meeting and din- 


ner at the Phillips Hotel, May 1%, it 
was announced this week. 





Jumps to Conclusion . . 





Senator Reed Predicts Rationing 
of Flour from Boxcar Prospects 


Washington, D. C.—In an inter- 
view with reporters hére concerning 
the boxcar shortage in the grain 
belt, Senator Clyde Reed, of Kansas, 
has sounded an alarm of impending 
rationing for flour unless those short- 
ages are eliminated at once. In his 
statement the senator draws on 
statements which weré madé by Her- 
man Fakler, vice président of the 
Millers National Federation, to sup- 
port his prediction. 

Observers régard Sénator Reed’s 
statemént as a rathér drastic and 
distorted interpretation of Mr. Fak- 
ler’s testimony before the interstate 
commerce committee of the Senate 
when the federation official appeared 


before that group to discuss the box- 
car problem. At no time did Mr. 
Fakler say that flour rationing was 
either imminent or admit it as a pos- 
sibility. Mr. Fakler pointed out the 
extreme difficulties which confronted 
millers through inability to obtain 
transportation and manpower and 
stated that if the government pro- 
gram and domestic needs were to be 
supplied it would be necessary to 
solve these difficulties. 

The excitable nature of Senator 
Reed’s statement might touch off 
consumer hoarding of family flour 
and is deplored in trade circles here. 

The Senate hearings on the box- 
car problem are continuing this week. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN ann CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


LONDON, E.C. 3 | 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


| LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





Cable Address: ‘DorFEaAcH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘COVENTRY,”’ London 


Cc. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address ‘Feastanco,’”’ London. 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“TRONTOPRI,”” London 
| 


IDNEY SMITH 
} nee FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A BC 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





_FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. 


Cable Address: ‘*MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,”” Glasgow 


GLASGOW 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St GLASGOW 


Cable Address. ‘‘DipLoMA,”’ Glasgow 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW, C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred, 
Cable Address 


50 Wellington Street 


“Glencairn,” Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘Puiuip,”’ Dundee 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


FEEDSTUF FS ay "" 


118 So. 6th St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


newspaper 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLO 


444 W. Grand Ave. 





CHICAGO 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 
NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 








We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


sENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 


420 Lexington Ave. 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 











ELLY Aourt. 


cons Merchandisers” 


919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 





KNIGHTON 


“FOR FLOUR 


NEWYORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicN KJ]_OUR pomestic 


3lst and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








Dx} x4 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


NEW YORK 1 





25 Beaver Street 
Lx! 





HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR Graces 


410-420 N. Western Ave... CHICAGO. ILL. 





Quality and 


Flour Specialists Price Flour 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 








Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


9 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 





FANALYSES 


Re FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 
5960 Montana CHICAGO, Ill. 





New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 


THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic F L Oo U os Export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 


500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE ST. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 


P. O. Box 646 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 











WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 





ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Correspondence Solicited ane ‘ ay ‘ 
447-449 Produce Exchange ~*~ ~ ‘New York,'N. Y. 











WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
~313 Chamber. of Commerce Bidg 


ra *:  Baltimofe 2, Md. 





TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis,Mo. 
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§280-lb cottons. 





*Includes near-by straights. 
ttHigh glutens. 





tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 
























**In cottons, Fort William basis. 





$3.50@3.57, 95% patent $3.40@38.47, first The embargo on permits for terminal: 
clear $2.68@3.02; soft winter short patent still holds and in view of that and box- 
$3.45@4.31, standard patent $3.26@4.06, first car difficulties, the trade is not dissatis- 
clear $2.75@3.16. fied to have liberal stocks, rememberine 
St. Louis: Outside of a few scattered last winter’s difficulties. Quotations hold 
sales, very little flour was placed on the firm, many of them being purely nominal 
books last week. Mills still are reluctant Md the entire market is featureless. Quo 
to make further commitments, as there tations April 28: spring high gluten $3.95 
has been practically no change in the standard patents $3.70@3.75, clears $3.5 
car or labor situation. Clears are firm @ 3.60; southwestern short patents $3.70¢ 
with no particular demand. Jobbers ud- 3.85, standard patents $3.60@3.75, clear 
vise no new business as being placed on $3.07@3.25; soft winter straights, Penn 
P : : ; the books. Bakers are cleaning up old S¥lvania $3.60@3.70, Pacific coast $3.724¢ 
time. Mills are selling little flour contracts before making further bookings, 3.77. 
U S FLOUR MARKE forward shipment pending settlement of the while others are buying from  hand-to- Boston: New flour business is unimprove: 
° e TS matter of subsidies by Congress. Shipping mouth. No change is evident in the situa- with a light demand from the bakin 
directions taxed the output and the tion of sugar or shortening. trade. They now have adequate supplic 
a but no time was lost from Central states mills report new busi- and, with the general expectation of sul 
THE SOUTHWEST eee of shipping space. ness as exceedingly light. Demand is good sidy extension, are not too concerned ove 
- fs “ Salina: Demand for flour this week but they are unable to take care of the future trends. The majority also have 
Kansas City: Sales of flour were about been rather draggy, with only scattered trade, as transportation shows no sign of fair amount of commitments on _ mill 
os aang from the previous week in the bookings. Shipping directions are arriv- any immediate improvement. Prices are books, and feel there is everything to |} 
aaa pig agen od gad A ing in good volume and the boxcar at the ceiling to 5c under. gained by waiting for the possibility 
thn eet rome soi ttitis cue en eo ation is showing some improvement. Quotations April 28: soft wheat patent lower prices. A considerable number 
lane te nat yonereed th teak + Ste, scant Texas: Some mills who saw their $3.98, cake flour $4.58, st raight $3.74, fam- mills are offering flour for 120-day shi; 
iiss benbhed 46% of cupncity phd tome clear to taking on additional sales to gov- ily | short patent $4 9, straight and 95% ment, though not openly, since they fe 
with 39% the previous week “and 41% ernment agencies booked last week a total $4.29, first clear #8 @3.75; hard Wheat certain that the subsidy measure will | 
year ago. of about 100% of capacity, which included baker patent $3.44, family patent $3.57 @ signed soon, but prices are held firmly 
: : i routine sales of family and bakers 3.83, straight and 95% $3.44@3.49, first or near ceilings on most grades. Sal 
Buyers are not eager to get into” the Those whose sales were limited to clear $2.85@3.38; spring wheat patent, were light the past week and confined 
market, and last week had the additional latter categories averaged only 30 or straight and 95% $3.44. minimum carlots, largely to the bakir 
excuse of waiting for the new _ subsidy, eee ee > ihn can sack T .o- a eee trade, which is more concerned over t} 
which most of them, however, felt would of capacity. Production was at the maxi- Toledo: The car supply, after easing up ae os gual ‘ a 
“he 2 asp ae i ti mum, or around 85 to 90% of theoretical a bit, shows signs of tightening again. tight situation on sugar and_ shortenit 
e unchanged. This, together with the cctantiay: ina apie ‘ : aina aos Mabe ‘cane . . on ; than in flour needs. Family flour inquir 
thought that extension of the subsidy might capacity, There were no complaints of any Many millers have more flour sold than _ bont 5 tat pt Piast pe whe 1 
catieo & flour market decline, kept most buy- shipments being delayed on account they can get shipped by June 30 and they Is light and wares are slow. Mill quot 
aes imbakivo. . scarcity of cars for loading flour. Wheat are not pressing for further sales, No tions are unchanged. to poakaets gens April 
: shippers received enough cars. to actual shortage of flour has so far de- spring high gluten $3.95@3.97, short pate 
Millers, on the other hand, began to apie good progress to be made in veloped in distributing channels, although  %3-85@3.87, standard patent $3.75@3.77, fir 
ee ee _ — in — ws ing sales to mills, which had been that is recognized as a possibility, clears $3.45@3.52; southwestern short p: 
) yO e sales dic ot result. ew hi Srices are ~hange 2xce -lears . 4 ent 3.85@3.87, standare¢ yatent 3.76 
experimented with the market with rela- egg euenians kann oe prot ge oe Cleveland: Jobbers and bakers are not 3.77; Texas short patent $8.88@3.87, yt 
tively low prices, but even that did not $3.90@4.15, high patent $3 390. stand- interested in contracting flour at the pres- ard patent 75@3.77; soft winter pat: 
bring out very many sales. Miah hakare collie fiver pieave ent time. Most mills are asking ceiling $3.70 @ 3.85, $3.50@3.60, and cl 
Clears still are strong. Millers do not rahe $3.10@ 3.95 dcliversa TCP. ’ prices and with cash wheat at the ceiling $3.40@3.50. 
have much to sell and although buyers ’ there is nothing to be gained by contracting Ps ™ ? 

; - 7. - — ahes ‘ ee eat ame rever re Philadelphia: Little change occurred 
are quiet, there is enough potential buying THE NORTHWEST ahead at the prese nt time. However, there be Anne ate euati fais bite 
awaiting every offer to keep the market ss ‘ ? : ; would be more buying if the House Bank- the flour price RPESrIOn. card week, 
stout. _ : Minneapolis: Flour inquiry was of ing Committee would decide on the sub- though the tone remains extremely fit 

ee | iia bes va . tine nature this past week, with sidy. Business in general with the bak- Some mills are offering a little more fre« 
_ Quotations April established brands confined largely to medium-sized indepen- ing trade is very good. The future, how- but only for prompt shipment. The m 
family flour $4.15@4. bakers short Lot dent and carlot bakery buyers. The ever, for the baker looks very dark, since jority, however, continue to await final 
ent $3.30@3.40, tandard patent $3.25@ est single sale reported was 56,000 ‘tte. camored hat. <he next quarter will subsidy action before considering acce; 
en Bree dhe Fed P Cae Cees There is, however, a large potential show another cut from 5 to 10% in the ances beyond June. Bakers are showi 
@3, Rapp ae clears $2.40@2.50, low grade ing wave in sight if continuation of sugar allowance. That condition, along somewhat more interest, but the situat 
$2.30@ 2.45. , : subsidy is decided upon. Buyers generally with the scarcity of shortening at the is rather spotty, with inquiry confi: 
_ Five mills report domestic business ac- are awaiting this announcement. present time, will make it almost im- largely to fill-in bookings. Heavy gover 
tive, 4 fair, quiet, 9 slow and 6 dull. business has been booked by spring wheat possible for the bakers to produce any ment buying induces a feeling of nervou 
Oklahoma City: Flour sales continued dull mills for shipment by June 30, with amount of sweet goods. The car situation ness in regular trade channels, and _ it 
last week and averaged 45%, compared understanding that 120-day shipment has eased up somewhat and the cars are expected that substantial orders will 
with 28% a year ago. Zakers took 52% apply if the subsidy goes through. making better time from both the North- forthcoming once the subsidy uncertainty 
of the bookings and the family buyers Mills are getting shipping directions west and the Southwest. Family flour removed. 
418%. Operations averaged 85%, approxi- army and lend-lease flour, and a full business is extremely quiet. The only Quotations April 28: spring wheat sh: 
mately the same as the previous week, run seems assured, if the necessary packages that are selling right now are patent $3.83, standard patent $3.73, fi 
and compared with 75% a year ago. Prices ears are available. Government orders, the 5-lb and 2-lb. No doubt, this situa- spring clear $3.50@3.55; hard winter sh 
closed unchanged. Quotations, sacks, de- course, get priority, and millers are tion will continue as long as it is so patent $3.83, 95% $3.73; soft winter straigl 
livered Oklahoma rate points April 28: ing that the subsidy will be continued difficult to obtain fats. The labor situa- nearby $3.35@3.45. 
hard wheat short patent _flour $4@ 4.50; because the regular trade would then tion has not improved. . Pittsburgh: New flour commitments c 
soft wheat short patent $4@4.50, standard be so keen about getting old _contracts Quotations April 28: spring first patent tinue light. Mill agents are not pushing 
patent $3.60@4, bakers short patent $3.67, cleaned up before June 30. Meantime, ) $3.80@3.90, standard patent $3.70@3.80, first business. Everyone is waiting for V-E d 
bakers standard $3.62. ever, mills are loaded down with shipping clear $ hard winter short patent and the announcement of new _ subsid 
Omaha: Sales of flour continue good, al- directions. , $3.60@3. patent $3.50@3.60, first Bakery business continues to mount w 
though the subsidy problem is being felt. Clears are in a much stronger position clear $3.10@3.30; soft winter short patent limited supplies of shortening and sugar | 
Mills are virtually sold out until June 30, than they were a few weeks back, $4.40@4.65, straight $3.60@3.80, first clear ing stretched to amazing totals of bal 
but little or no business is being booked prices on them, as on patents, are $3.10@3.40. products. Family flour sales were lig 
after that date pending the expected ex- to or at ceilings. SASTERN STATES past week. Prices of flour are quoted at 
tension of the subsidy. Millers are hope- New bookings by spring wheat mills © Maiiet hide of Host are on. « hand< 3@5ec under the ceiling, although the n 
ful that an early decision on the extension the week ending April 28 were approxi- to-mouth basis as buyers in many cases jority of flour sales are reported closed 
will open channels of business beyond mately 57% of capacity, compared nent t foci that some radical shanba is the ceiling price. Clears are scarce. High 
the June date. — 123% a week earlier, and 67% a year aiaut tn take place. in "he wai ehich will protein flour is scarce and firmly price 
Mills sold an average of 100% of ca- Quotations April 30: established brands affect prices and possibly bring about a Shipping directions are _ brisk. Deliver 
pacity. As usual government and mili- family flour, enriched $4.30@4.46, high lower ievel However sellers take a daif- are better. 
tary ord led the field ; ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent ferent point of view F They seem to fool Quotations April 2 hard winter bal 
The threatened labo cre Seer te sn $3.44; first patent standard patent that government demand for flour will in- short patent $3.77@ 8.80, straight 
to have eased Ok Gyasinersnty Pk tect $3.34, faney clear @ 3.34, first crease as the shooting dies down and the 3.70, high gluten $3.90, first 3 
from Washington that any change from $3@3.10, second clear $2.70@2.90, whole need for relief abroad becomes more acute spring bakers short patent @3 
Group 2 does pid 9 ag Reg tae wheat $3.30@3.54. Millers, too, think that demand for flour for standard $3.65@ 3:70; igh gluten sdb 
tually ide ne ee ee Kinet. 4 Interior mills, including Duluth: Inquiry relief purposes abroad after the heavy $3.90, first clear $3.47; wth hit ib : 
tight supply of labor, but ee -EuDISct” 28 from established trade touched a low military operations cease will keep the mills C@ke flour | 7, intermediate grade $3 
receiving less public OVATE. ended an this past week and new _ bookings busy, if not crowded, for quite some time. straight FOU ty Pacific coast $3.70, fan 
: The , boxcar mpictespeabr ae ‘cs oe es unusually light. All classes of buyers For the present, buyers are holding their flour $4.10@4.71. 
increasingly unpleasant aor yes He awaiting word that subsidy will be contracts down to the minimum, but this THE SOUTH 
market, since the IC Bonbon esas By a tinued after June 30. If, and when attitude is expected to change as soon as ee Roar ‘ 7 : 
lished no agent in Omaha, requiring ocal action is taken by Congress, a flood world needs for more Sour pecomkie more Nashville: Flour business continued slow 
— a a oo oe buying is expected. Millfeed output is clearly seen. = an wan phe ager Farag cmp hl : 
‘ity. eee ‘ si baie 0 oie peste © : os eine Sew 2w sales were ade o 2 better grat 
$3.85, standard patents $3.55, bakers $3.31 THE CENTRAL WEST clear $3.45; hard winter short patent $3.80, Most mills are sold up for May and Jt 
patents $3.41, high protein clea _ $3.31, es 5 PU ae ae etek asa eee 95% patent $3.70, first clear $3.35; soft but the majority of this business is 
fancy clears $2.75, low grade $2.55. Chicago: There was practically no change A oe . on 2 can dete government orders. 3akers and jobt 
13 tht , . abor : led in the flour situation last week. The winter short patent $3.75, first clear $3.10. found little incentive to book ahead, as « 
Wichita: A shortage of felchet soa Patt sidy situation has restricted sales and New York: Flour stocks in New York ing prices discouraged trade particul 
with a tight car situation, gg _ ats ers are also holding off, due to most prices have practically run the gamut of famine in view of absence of selling pressure fi 
operation of mills at Wi nite: ant aoe being at or close to ceiling. Business to feast and currently are of sufficient the mills. The majority of hienders see! 
Mills reported operations at melee 4 Fg week was confined to scattered fill-in orders. size to preclude any momentary buying hopeful ‘that the end of the European 
100%, with only one mill reporting 7o« However, shipping directions continued interest. Bakeshops and warehouses have would thergaee the amount of ahurtes 
The car situation, ~~ yo bd sae Ae a good rate. Family flour business ample supplies and with prices so close to in retail stores, which would definitely i 
tothe ger = Wichita aa Sena i ~ “ es ~ continued unchanged with only scattered the ceiling, buyers see no reason for pur- the sale ‘of family flour. 
bine ree Hsp cas Antal el apa daha elcid small sales reported, Deliveries also chasing and are content to await develop- The House Banking Committee has 
Hutchinson: Family flour trade was at a only fair. Quotations April 28: spring ments. This seems to suit mills as there far, failed to consider the Senate bill 
standstill and bakers showed only nomi- patent $3.40@3.57 standard patent $3.30@ is little pressure for sales while subsidy tinuing the flour subsidy. With cont t 
nal interest last week. The volume of 3.47, first clear — 3.10@ 3.54, second clear $2, word is pending and the entire attitude balances rapidly diminishing, buyers n 
new business was lower than for some family flour $4.51; hard winter short patent of the market is one of general waiting. rally are inclined to book for delivery 
] 
A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS | 
— 
Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New Y Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cleveland tNashvy 

Spring first patent .......... $3.40@ 3.57 $....@ 3.44 Cy screres $....@ 3.44 -@ 3.80 tt$....@ Toe, JSP -@ 3.83 5@ $3.80@ 3.90 Pi reve 
Spring standard patent ....... 3.30@ 3.47 ---@ 3.34 -@ 3.44 -@ 3.70 3. erre sacs 5 3.70@ 3.80 ee 
Spring first clear ........ ° 3.54 3.00@ 3.10 oBorvce «+-@ 3.45 3. 3.50@ 3.30@ 3.50 rer 
Hard winter short patent 3.57 -@. cuceee mae -@ 3.80 3. @ 3.60@ 3.70 @ 
Hard winter 95% patent 3.47 -@. 3.44@ 3.49 -@ 3.70 3. -@ 3.50@ 3.60 @ 
Hard winter first clear ...... 3.02 -@. 2.85@ 3.38 -@ 3.35 3. _ és 3.10@ 3.30 @ 
Soft winter short patent 4.31 -@. @ 3.98 @ 3.75 (sesQeens ° YS ae 8 4.40@ 4.65 esuale 9 
Soft winter straight ......... 4.06 . eee --@ 3.74 S Pee 3.60@ 3.70 *, *3.35@ 3.45 3.50@ 3.60 3.60@ 3.80 4.60@ :.85 
Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.) ....@.... re. err TT. Teer eee 3.72@ 3.77 ee (teeeee<ce i -@ , 
Soft winter first clear ...... 2.75@ 3.16 ....@.... 3.32@ 3.75 @ 3.10 ee) ee ; -e+@.... 3.40@ 3.50 3.10@ 3.40 4.15@ 4.45 
Rye flour, white 3.50@ 3.94 3.71@ 3.86 --@ 4.26 @ 3.85 3.85@ 4.10 3.90@ 4.00 coe Deve 3.75@ 3.85 --@ 
Rye flour, dark 2.79@ 3.19 3.11@ 3.26 ‘ --@ 3.76 @ 3.35 ee Pere 00s er. we ee 2.70@ 2.90 er, a 
Semolina, No. 1 ee ae .@ 3.99 @ 3.98 4.03 news oe ere, ee A er a 

; Seattle S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Fra Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipes 
Family patent .... @ ei, lee OID - b'00 30.066 ee ee res Spring top patents{... -@5.05 $....@ 5.30 Spring exports§ .......$10.80 eee 
Soft winter straight ....@.... ....@.... Montana ...... ey, ree oveette Spring second patent{ -@4.40 ....@ 4.60 Ontario 90% patentst .. 5.50 pees 
Pastry ....+sse0- +++@.... -+-@.... Spring first clearf... ....@3.30 ....@.... 


tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb cottons. 
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yond June 30, which necessarily is discour- supply is nearly sufficient. While other shorts $26.50; small lots ex-country 
aged by the millers until the flour sub- points look upon the new boxcar permit vators and warehouses $3 extra. 


ele- 
linal: 



































box- sidy program is extended beyond the pres- system as helpful, Omaha grain men re- Vancouver: No slackening is evident in 
satis- ent expiration date. This delay in ac- gard it as just one more bottleneck, since @qomestic demand, which at present is on 
ering tion is indeed unfortunate for both flour no ICC permit agent was appointed here. a par with sales during the cold winter 
hold puyers and the milling industry alike. Permits are required to be secured from months. The supply continues to fall be- 
_. Flour prices a —_ oe, Kansas City. Quotations: ceiling $36.50 ton. hind demand, although dealers still are se- 
$3.95 nae colt whiest ye hg not poe Wichita: The slackening in demand for curing almost their normal quantities from 
$3.5 oe at $2.98: soft wheat ents tour millfeeds, reported elsewhere, was noticed western mills. With no indication of any 
704 4 = AE a sce. Gene @aaek aaona only by one Wichita mill last week. All let-up in demand, dealers are of = Sen 
slear ad family flour $5@5.10; standard pat- others reported that the demand is as eral opinion that all sales will have ais 
Penn beg $4 85@6: straight $4 60@4 86: clear tight as ever and that it is necessary to be continued on Ra ration basis for a long 
3.724 15@4.45. cola Sig decline a number of large orders for bran time to come. — yeh > gechanges. Come 
ic PACIFIC COAST and shorts each week. Quotations: bran car quotations: bran $29.50, shorts 93.o¥, 
‘OV : and shorts, basis Kansas City: $36.50 ton. midds $33.80. Vv Vv v 
over Portland: Few new flour bookings are ‘ : 
ear ig made with mills awaiting the out- _ eee agg yr ng ~~ Rog bas oir Advertisements in this department are 
sfsotss : 1e of the flour subsidy bill in Congress Pot a bit Peete. “Ceres, ene Se per word; minimum charge, $1. 
sul j ae cine after = . 2 mixed and straight cars, mills were able 2 se . . 
ove Fi ’ i BB ange ge 7 kee pene to fill recent delinquent contracts, held up OATMEAL MARKETS (Count six words for signature.) hy 
ve : until that time and are not press- by shortage of cars. Quotations: bran, uation Wanted ativertionmente will be 
mill ¥ flour on the domestic market, mean- gray shorts and mill run $36.50@37.50, accepted for 2%c per word, 50c mini- 
to | : le spreading the flour among their Kansas City basis. Toronto-Montreal: Cereal mills are busy mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
y ilar customers. Mill grindings are fair- Fort Worth: The situation in millfeeds with export orders. Domestic trade is per insertion, All Want Ads cash 
or ] eavy, although slowed down by lack remains unchanged, with moderate quan- slowing up as the season advances. Ceil- with order. 
Vontana wheat. Some of the mills have tities of bran offered in carlots, but hardly ing prices prevail. Quotations: rolled oats 
1 le wheat, others are forced to curtail up to what is wanted; and selling at $3.15 bag of 80 lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; v oe Vv 
imes. Shipments on export and lend- full ceiling. Practically no shor are to oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes, $3.85 bag, f.o.b. . 
orders will be extremely heavy in be had in carlots. Quotations: ceiling car- Toronto or Montreal. 
next few weeks as a result of heavy lots, wheat bran and grey shorts $42.20, Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and HELP WANTED 
ings early last month. sacked, delivered TCP; in mixed cars $1 oatmeal is only moderate. Sales are small 















iotations April 28: all Montana $3.60, ton higher. and supplies are sufficient to take care of Vv 
4 gluten $3.60, bluestem bakers Toledo: Demand remains in excess of the demand. Quotations: rolled oats, in . 
: tem topping $3.30, cake $3.80, pastry supply. Ceiling $42.37 ton. 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the three prairie prov- 
pie $3.08, fancy hard wheat clears ee - a Saal eee inces; oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over 
whole wheat 100% $3.30, graham $3, ‘ c geo boa ogee . dg ' — rolled oats. 
d wheat $3. in the feec market. ruckers are 1auling ‘ ! 
; , most of the feed. However, with freight Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were tem- . 








‘ars agai avails 2 ills ave. shi > “aril; t ted on April 30: 20-0z pack- 3 S | 

4 mane ag Aig A gd or tees sues that eae, “48-07 pat kages $2.89. wei Ass % a es Manager 
4 ( \NADIAN MARKETS and flour the past week. The demand con- po = — 

: L re 























; ota - I igge — es ee Bonded Grain in the United States We want a young man with flour 
ran, 1ar¢ winter bran, standarc mid- ; A : : selling experience a ssi : . 
_ dlings, flour middlings, and red dog, all Bonded grain in the United States April M = 7 2 ¥ —- Sales 
i ' $42.99 21, 1945, in bushels (000’s omitted): Manager of 4,000 cwt. mill. We have 
oronto-Montreal: Domestic buyers’ needs $42.99 ton. ook Pence ? a definite program with opportunity 
2d q wring wheat flour are fully covered, Buffalo: While output of millfeeds is al- ; Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y for promotion and highe : se 
ns ugh mills are pressed with business most at peak production, it is still short Baltimore ....¢-+ 2,184 es oe es amas ; ‘ ane higher earnings 
fir f all sides. Their capacities are booked of filling the demand which apparently is Boston cee +e within the first few years. 
re¢ u lidly for the remainder of the present of unlimited proportions. The trade is Buffalo tees 1,704 16 , Describe fully your present duties, 
m year, Nothing new of importance very active in seeking supplies, but it is oisteeee teeeeeee a ee Be salary, past experience, education, and 
final loped in OxPOrts during the week. The still a sellers’ market, and bids fair to See (95:09:08 219 give age and references. Address 7294, 
cel V Indies are taking small lots occa- continue that way for some weeks. The Afloat .....+++ — = ap The Northweste Mille 2 NN 
owi lly, but the heavy buying period is trend is firm. Quotations: all varieties, Duluth ......... 3 18 Chi stern Miller, 166 W. Jack- 
lation ( Domestic prices are at the ceiling $41.55, straight carlots, f.o.b. Buffalo. Fort Worth ... 106 be xe son, Chicago 4, Ill. 
; > expr rice is also stabiliz é ; ; , : ; HOMOS  o5.0.d.000%00 166 719 21 
ae the Bye price is also a at Boston: A slightly easier situation is re- — a es 56 7 
ees ‘ wae — eo = gr peed oN yoo" ported in supplies, although the trade is Ne 4 York “4 810 
‘Vol i exné sted, kc ote ons Z yr eo: o P . - is Dee its nee is “om 1 >t aly. 2 -] K eevee ¢ 
it I nts $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers not able to satisfy opal lag = ir i BMORE 2h cscs 284 


fhile i the past buyers desperately in 
ll $ in 98’s cotton, mixed cars, track, While in oe: lbs I iis 


— jes ae : sities poi a 2s te EXCEPTIONAL 
2e¢ feeds pre lling t take 
nty Toronto-Montreal freights, add 10c extra need of millfeeds were willing to pa ; — - _ 
3 


4 is them in combination with clears, they are — - or 
W e cartage is performed. For export, _ peas : Totals .....+.- 1 85 1,254 





now refusing to accept such offers, and 














































































































urtage is p A | Fer expor . : i621 “ "as | OPPORTUNIT 

shi Oe ag ine go Re ole, .™ ~ there is more of a tendency on the part April 14, 1945 : 
$ ) er Ss a.sS ar ) 3 é ' : : : . ‘ 
fi Se eae, H = a of mills to offer feeds without clears. Spring a 

short ‘ ‘ — = ni atl sei gar’ - are licht  b'am. midds., mixed feed and red dog $45.67 For man of proper qualifications to 

rights ou ote Tthgy oy P amy Sain fae antien 46.17 ton. MACHINERY WANTED head sales division handling cattle and 
o scarcity gre i a is P P = : F ae i 

’ ir Although domestic buyers of flour Philadelphia: Demand is fairly active, * } poultry feed ingredients. Qualifications 

ce a get sufficient for their needs export trade while offerings are light. Prices are firmly re should preferably, though not neces- 
ng tor ’ impered by lack of supplies. Prices maintained, Standard bran, pure spring, WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE sarily, include technical training in 
od ire at ceiling levels. Quotations April 2 hard winter, soft winter, std. midds., flour —Pneumatic scale packaging machine; animal nutrition and sales experience 
sid E ; bbl, in secondhand cottons, Montreal and red dog, all $44.84@45.34 ton. two flour blenders. Address 4970, The and contacts with feed mixers and 
w hts; for export $6.25 bbl, in cotton Pittsburgh: There appears to be no sign Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. dealers, Location in east Replies 
oe kd Canadian seaboard, plus equalization of any slackening in the demand for mill- should contain fullest details and will 

aKed ‘ f $1.25 bbl. feed in the Tri-State territory. Canadian be I : . : 7 

light q iveries of winter wheat although im- oat and corn are more plentiful Soy- ve held strictly in confidence, Address 

; liv at ¢ g r ats ¢ t > So) 96 1. . . s = 

ed ed in one or two _ sections are. still bean oil meal deliveries are slow. Sup- Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant i me — Miller, Minne- 

> on rom satisfactory. Quantities offering plies of standard middlings, bran and red ° apolis 2, Minn, 

“ nsufficient for milling requirements. dog at the ceiling of $44.85 are far below Grain Co., Inc. 

Ry : i srain_ is at the Posner ag gene demand. Truckers seem to move a large Line country houses in five states 

| ) ( ree ‘eig s ‘ > 4 Ee é ré > > »S e ° , ih : . — — 

“ie \ 8: $ bu, Mon real freights, w! lich volume of millfe eds " and train de liver ie Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph WANTED—CAPABLE, ENERGETIC SEC- 
livalent to $1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b. ship- are coming into the district on more normal ond miller. Replies considered strictly 
Peete according yi kroighcs, schedules. Kansas City, Mo. confidential. Reply 7284, The ‘North- 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian Nashville: Millfeed demand continues western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
last week was confined to a small good, with prices still at ceilings, and buy- a $s 
3 nt for mutual aid equalling about ers eagerly taking all of the output. Bran DONUT ae Ps 7a aan fe raga COMPANY 
; bus in terms of wheat. There was and shorts are quoted $43.30@44.30 ton, : opportunity for a topnotch 
dication of any business to the United f.o.b. Nashville. A SUCCESSFUL E proven flour salesman. Contact The 
: ; c Sos ie ee OR TH Standard Milling Company, 309 W. Jack 

. m or the West Indies. Domestic » . . ' ~ shorts idds AL : y, . Jack- 

$3 h plage Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds. USINES son Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill 

Pan t was on a good scale and mills are $36.50 ton B ENT and MIX PN chr a tated : 

: ting on full shifts without any let-up. wis 7 ; , SHELL iE VE OPRrutn. — 
tion April top yatent springs Ogden: Millfeed business was brisk, with FINEST EQUIPM ® cE LABARGER'S HAVE OPENINGS IN 
ions Ay ‘ p_ pat g , Aa Gutkanine fi i; Avsing +h. cunt permanent positions—packing and loading 

elivery between Fort William and the ‘ a “y ceeding ae . sell! 5 — ie - ORP. OF AMERICA foremen, mill elevator foremen, second 
\ “a vig ar $5.30 -ottons: week, and prices a 1e ceiling. eavy Teh a eae ate » &§ 1 

| slow ; , ; Sey ‘ % oe a one cents te poultry feeding the cause of tightening DOUGHN UT CORP. OF — 4 permanent positions, opportunity 

ve > s 4. > 5s € ) e a P : " or ¢ iz: > > y P " x “ 

y. \ $4.60 in supplies and a ration system is being 393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. lly eat mé fae ee The Shella- 

rac eid ' used, granting customers limited amounts. ated scab) Me a, sansas. 

ute Vancouver; Domestic hard wheat grinds ( aati tions: ed t ey and mill run, blended ai & tae dn a as 

Ji ; tute the bulk of flour sales in this ay eager gitis years oer ge : ene WANTED —A YOUNG MAN WITH EX- 

: E “Sepplicn are reported aaapte qnd Weise 400 mean 908.90, contend tots, £9.D. / perience for second miller job in 500-bbl 

is ! i. Rag ag _ Ra saa , a = Ogden. Denver prices: $38 ton ceiling. MILL MUTUAL SERVICE soft wheat mill Position available im 

yt & from 1e yakery rade 101dSsS ac- Roy SY 5 SE lems wat ape * e Xe Y gh . gins * ’ a 

: ( j t ut movement through regular store ented wan with Saas — —— ee mediately. Kindly give full information 

ul q Is is still far below par. a a ee ere oe FOR POLICY HOLDERS about self, and accompany letter with 

e a 6 there are. hich hopes of a re- °CUBS- er. if possible. Address 7281, 

remed RS ey , a. . in ner = Toronto-Montreal: Offerings are _ insuf- ° . 1¢@ Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 

peal * prea ea phen i oe ae icient yr the demand. Mills are produc- Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau Minn. : 

n 4 nature has materialized yet to in- ficient f - b ti but a . ti J : w Madi Ss Chi lll P< 

aa , ove siness ing recor uantities, but domestic require- 5 icago . eee a RT a — —__--—_ 

tening g any early business. — ne ee te ee ee 400 West Madison St £0, EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER WANTED 
ly i tern mills are continuing to operate ments are he a Ala he ok by large western milling and grain com- 
icity levels, with no indication of ports are ore, os Atl Rnd a chan ny vee pany. Must be thoroughly acquainted 

as slackening in the next few months. production by rigid restri¢ tion, Quotations: with flour milling and grain operations 

t Pr ire firm at ceiling levels, cash car domestic ceiling, bran $29, shorts $30, Applications will be held in_ strictest 

yntract ms as of April 28 for cotton 98's midds. $33 ton, net cash terms, bags in- INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS confidence. Give full details as to ex- 

n I $5.40 for top patents, $5 for bakers cluded, mixed or straight cars, Montreal verience and qualifications. / rass 7986 

i freight basis I jual tions. Address 7286 

ry I and $4.90 for vitamin B. Ontario elg asis. : The Northwestern Miller, Minneapoli 2, 

. v2 : . ‘ 2 » & iS 4, 

I flour is in good supply and de- Winnipeg: Demand is keen, and eastern Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses Minn. 
— r r price to the trade being $7.50, un- Canada continues to take the great bulk - THE - eA ee a ae a —_—— 
$ d. of supplies from western mills. Sales in WANTED PLANT ENGINEER—TO TAKE 
} the three prairie provinces are quite small. COLUMBUS LABORATORIES charge of boiler room—process steam only 
| Quotations: Manitoba and Saskatchewan 31 North State St. Chicago, Il. —electrical, sheet metal, maintenance and 
bran $28, shorts $29; Alberta bran $25.50, 











\ i | LLFEED MARKETS poli pF pt neccte B o> wg Bg ME rg 


















































ability, etc., in first letter. Some knowl- 
— edge of milling preferable but not neces- 
s s 
" Mi — : . ina . sary. Good opportunity for the right 
yy cn ae patered oe = hg eon MATHEW Cc. BELAN s 8 2 Milling Consultant man, Address 7288, The Northwestern 
( I ( yy e reports otf & pasier tee = eae Mille i 2F is 2 i 
: aan. Chee ar her Gad cee Successful record of milling every type Pee, NORD SIS. BS. 
@ s for all the prompt and deferred ship- ; ; 
> “ funk thee Gas te oat, laeees le of grain in all parts of the country MILLS FOR SALE 
@ t ould sell feed for shipment through . 4 H 
. to neat Saiah ak cole. EF tau Gael 5041 Gladstone Avenue Tel. Locust 3417 Minneapolis 9, Minnesota = 
4 9 t iter ~~ , suc siness sir . ? - - 
@ 1.35 ‘alae sdaes hente dear sack. FOR SALE 900 CWT CAPACITY FLOUR 
~ . e ‘Sa eeaee ch ish a mill, Spring Wheat territory, now operat- 
@ : bh . bend nang A is oe mone ten gg if ing attractively priced Reply 7298, The 
@ ° f naterialize ney wi probably have » Y ay rae er tiller 7 me er de 
@ ; n feed to offer. Meanwhile, there is ‘ I LO U RK Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
@ ° I irplus, and spot offerings are few and 
@.-. ; : between. Ceiling: $37.75. BS s Za von MACHINERY FOR SALE 
innipes ‘Jahoma City: Demand is excellent, vith == 5 ? WEST 10TH STREET tinteiieiaiel 
ose S ies limited and prices unchanged. ae a a . , * Y ‘4 
Ae quvtations, burlaps, carloads for southern : a KA'INSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI! EVER FOR SALE—MACHINERY FOR _ 200-BBL 
eet. dee bran, mill run and shorts $1.95 ' , ie a flour mill, in good condition. Write for 
= ; for northern deliveries: $1.90. > PURPOSE list. The Richards Milling Co., Cortland, 





Omaha: Demand continues brisk. The Ohio. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Wide fluctuations in rye 
grain occurred again last week, with the 
May future closing 5%c bu higher. Flour 
quotations are up llc sack. Surprisingly, 
the strength has had little influence upon 
flour buyers, who continue to buy only as 
needed, and then very modestly. Few bak- 
ers evince concern over future needs, even 
though current values are around 50c sack 
higher than on March 1. The government 
has purchased round lots of rye flour re- 
cently for lend-lease and, if it insists upon 
all of it being shipped this month, millers 
are fearful that some of their regular 
customers will have to go without—at least 
those who have been buying from hand-to- 
mouth and expecting to get immediate de- 
livery. Pure white rye flour $3.71@3.86 
ewt, in cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure 
medium 61@3.76, pure dark $3.11@3.26. 

St. Louis: Price advanced 12c last week. 
Sales were slow, shipping directions im- 
proved. Pure white flour $4.26, medium 
$4.16, dark $3.76, rye meal $4.01. 

Chicago: Rye flour users are only tak- 
ing on current requirements. Shipping di- 
rections were fair. White patent rye $3.50 
@3.94, medium $3.40@3.84, dark $: 








New York: Interest in rye flour is sparse 
and sales are light, following higher prices. 
Quotations: pure white patents $3.85@4.10. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $3.45, medium 
dark $3.50, Wisconsin pure straight $4, Wis- 
consin white patent $4.15. 

Cleveland: With the erratic market in 
rye grain, jobbers and bakers who are in 
need of rye flour and who have been car- 
load buyers in the past are now buying in 
less than carlots from local stock. Quota- 
tions: rye flour, white $3.75@3.85, dark 
$2.70 @ 2.90. 

Pittsburgh: The higher prices of rye 
flour have not resulted in any fresh buy- 
ing. The few sales last week were scat- 
tered and in small amounts. Bakers are 
taking out their old contracts Deliveries 
are improving. Rye flour, fancy white $3.85 
@3.95, medium $3.75@3.85. 

Philadelphia: The market for rye flour 
was easy early last week, with prices 
shaded, but afterwards recovered, and 
showed little net change. The undertone 
is somewhat irregular at the revised fig- 
ures, influenced largely by sharply con- 
flicting actions in futures. Holders are 
firm in their views, while buyers are cau 
tious, and buying only as impelled by im- 
mediate necessity. White patent $3.90@4. 

Buffalo: Demand for rye is better while 
supplies continue adequate. The shipping 
situation shews improvement. The trend 
is firm. Quotations, cottons: white $3.85, 
medium $3.75, dark $3.35. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division April 27, 1945, and re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) 


Fort William and 


Port Arthur Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Semi-public ter 
minals ee 1,384 1,801 11,0938 10,751 
Private terminals ‘ 39 2 
Totals A 44,584 1,801 11,132 10,7538 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster 16,445 336 60 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele 


vators as 14,271 105 154 
Churchill ...c00. 1,878 
Prince Rupert 985 
Vietoria . 949 

Totals . 68,909 1,801 11,573 10,967 


Year ago 52,849 994 7.864 8,081 
Receipts during week 
It Wm.-Pt Ar 9,424 174 3.478 
All other publi: 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div ‘ 260 110 11 





Totals ov 5.684 174 588 453 
Shipments during week 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur 


Lake 4 9,466 185 4,848 2,206 

RO . oes. 19 196 119 
All other public 

and semi-publi« 

terminals, west- 

ern diy 383 { 12 

Totals ; .. 9,867 187 5,087 2,367 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1944, to April 27, 1945 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 207,208 5,489 73,349 53,765 
All other public 
and semi-publi¢ 
terminals, west- 
ern div were vae th! » ene 1,501 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1944, to April 27, 1945 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 199,058 5,280 78,078 48,182 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div. ..seee 9,647 ~- 1,846 1,623 


Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 





Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. 
7 14 21 28 
Five mills ... 33,601 27,719 338,344 *36,556 


*Four mills. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 
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66 2 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
lamond D ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
- Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS F ily FI DeL 
ZEPHYR FLOUR eS ee ene 
BAKER CAN DUY at ANY Pie THE CRETE MILLS 
1,500 BARRELS DAILY CRETE, NEB. 
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Don’t be alarmed. 


Monosodium glutamate 1s simply the scien- 
tific name for a new flavoring agent we think 
may some day be on your table along 
with salt and pepper. 

It brings out flavors in food in a way you'll 
giving meat 


never believe until you try ies 


a new, soul-warming succulence, vegetables 
a thoroughly delightful tang. 

What is it made from? Strangely enough, 
wheat. It’s processed from wheat protein for 
use in General Mills’ Betty Crocker Soup .- - 


and perhaps soon for use by you on your table. 


Monosodium glutamate 1s only one of many 


Copyright 1944, General Mills, Inc 
Cake Flour, Wheaties, Kix, Cheerioats, Bakery F 
Soy Products, ! 


, Minneapolis, Minnesota, makers of Betty Crocker Soup, Bisquic 
lours, Larro Feeds, Durum Flours, Vitamin P 


Naval Ordnance and other Mechanix al Products. 
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unusual new products being made from wheat 
laboratories of General Mills. Wheat 


been conver ted into 


in the 
starch and protein have 


molded plastics, pape's even 


ingredients for 
medicines . - - and the promising field of in- 
dustrial soybean products is being thoroughly 
explored. 

In the days ahead, this researc h will lead to / 
many new General Mills products, but it will 7 
also have another value. For it will help | ‘ 
create whole new markets for farmer's 
crops, help him get a steadier, more de- 
pendable income... and it will also help 


provide more employment when the war ends 


k. Gold Medal Enriched Flour, Softasilk 
roducts, Wheat Gluten and Star hes, 


One of a series 
appearing in general cae 
zines which tells the story of 
General Mills quality controls 
and new product research. 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


a a oe 





Head Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, “‘“Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 
Canada 








PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Haple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 











TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 














The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL e. CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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CABLE: LAKURON 


§)6©PURITY + THREE STARS 
g CANADA CREAM + STERLING 
| ‘GREAT WEST 
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pe) ie), beeper. PVey.\ 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


BATTLE 


MAITLAND 


HURON 


Se SEE YES 


THE PROVINCE OF SASKATCHEWAN 


A few decades ago, ‘the site of the 
stately legislative building at Regina, 
Saskatchewan, was nothing but flat 
prairie land, with neither tree nor bush to 
break the monotony of the landscape. 
Today, the hand of man, working 
patiently and skillfully over the years, 
has transformed the grounds surrounding 
this building into one of the beauty spots 
of the prairies. 

Saskatchewan itself has rightfully 
earned the title of Canada’s major wheat 
province, from which pours year by year 
golden grain by the millions of bushels. 
The war years have meant a broadening 
of the agricultural base in this western 
province, with livestock and other crops 
making phenomenal gains—a stabilizing 
influence in the province’s economy. 

Regina, the capital city, is particu- 
larly noted as the headquarters of 
Canada's famous red-coated R.C.M.P. 


ime emecley Vibe aacity Ne bg oe) 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY © 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 








— 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” ‘““WOLF’”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING”’ 


Cable Address: '‘Wonmacs” 


HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 











LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 





Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


FRANK JAEGER MILLING Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 











North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 





























CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








“VICTORY” 
“WOODLAND” 


“PR 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 


BRANDS 








AIRIE BLOSSOM” 
- “HOMELAND” 
































Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


*‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 



















Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F, 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Poyal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 

























COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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Return to Whiter Bread Stirs Up 
Debate in British House of Lords 


London, Eng.—An effort was made 
in parliament recently to restore the 
darker wheatmeal loaf of bread in 
Great Britain, which abandoned that 
national loaf in favor of a whiter 
one last January when the com- 
pulsory flour extraction percentage 
was lowered from a minimum of 85% 
to 80% of the wheat. The motion 
finally was dropped after some de- 
bate. 

Since flour milling and bread bak- 
ing are so often criticized, it is not 
surprising that wheatmeal faddists 
should urge a return to the 85% 
flour extraction. Lord Teviot moved 
that the standard loaf of 1942 (85% 
extraction) should be regarded as 
the minimum compatible with the 
maintenance of the health of the 
people and that it should be re- 
stored. 

Lord Horder, a leading physician, 
spoke of the value of the 85% ex- 
traction bread from the medical 
point of view and claimed that his 





HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


LOR 
NIAGARA 
DUST COLLECTORS \ 4 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 

























Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 
TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 








R. C. PRAT SE 
Exporter — 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


68 King Street, East 
TORONTO, CANADA 





MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 











Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
Established 1909 
GRAIN, FLOUR and FEED DEALERS 
Head Office: WINNIPEG 
Branches: Toronto, Montreal, Calgary, 


Members Winnipeg Grain Exchange, 
Chicago Board of Trade 








CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 

















Since 1857 








WINNIPEG 





Cable Address: 


dames Hichardsan é SUNS 


Grain Merc hants Shippers and Exporters 


* CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
*“JAMESRICH’ 








forecast in March, 1942, that the in- 
troduction of this bread would be 
calculated to raise the level of the 
country’s nutrition, had proved cor- 
rect after three years’ experience. 
The Red Army, he said, was fed on 
100% extraction, and all would 
agree that by their performance 
they were justified in taking no 
risks in the matter. Lord Addison, 
a former Minister of Agriculture, 
said that scientific evidence was in 
favor of the motion, adding that 
more ought not to be taken out of 
the grain than would permit of the 
making of good, wholesome bread. 
Other members of the House also 
spoke in favor of the restoration of 
the 85% extraction loaf. 

It fell to Lord Woolton, the for- 
mer Minister of Food and now Min- 
ister of Reconstruction, to reply. He 
said that before the extraction rate 
was reduced, the Minister of Food 
consulted the Minister of Health, 
the chief Medical Adviser of the 
Ministry of Health, the Scientific 
Adviser to the Ministry of Food and 
the secretary of the British Medical 
Council. Among the people not con- 
sulted were the millers or bakers. 

Lord Woolton added that it was on 
his advice, when he was Minister 
of Food, that the first reduction to 
82124% was made. It was the opin- 
ion of the highly qualified scientists 
who had been his advisers that the 
reduction to 8212% extraction could 
safely be made without interfering 
with the prospects of the nation’s 
health. Since then it had been clear 
that the extraction could be lowered 
further and get all the advantages 





from the health point of view, with 
the consumption of less bran, he said. 
The ministry is trying that experi- 
ment, he declared, but had not yet 
obtained the figures to tell them 
whether they were right or wrong 
If they found that they were wrong 
they would say so and go back, as 
it was not the percentage of ex 
traction which they wanted to pre 
serve but the quality of the flour 
The government does not intend t 
reduce the extraction rate beloy 
80% until satisfied that it would 
not be detrimental from a nutrition 
al point of view, he stated. 

The bread now being produce: 
from the 80% extraction flour 
practically white and very much ap 
preciated by the public. The germ 
is retained in the flour, but the 
roughage is diverted to feedstuffs. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAINS IN GREATER GAINS 
THAN DURING WORLD WAR | 


Washington, D. C.—Grain prices 
after five years of war show slight! 
greater gains than occurred during 
the corresponding period of World 
War I, the WFA points out. Corn 
prices at Chicago in February aver- 
aged $1.15 bu, compared with ap- 
proximately 49c in the prewar year 
1938-39. This represents a gain of 
135%. During the five years subse- 
quent to 1913-14, corn prices advanced 
131%. Wheat at the February aver- 
age price of $1.74 bu was 147% 
above the 1938-39 average of 70%«c. 
This, however, was a slightly smaller 
gain than during World War I, when 
prices advanced from 89c in 1913-14 
to $2.24 in 1918-19, a gain of 152”. 
Barley prices at Minneapolis during 
the present war have advanced from 
51c in 1938-39 to the February price 
of $1.26 bu. This represents a gain 











BREAD RACKS—Members of the Quartermaster Baking Company in 
Italy fill racks with bread for front line troops of Gen. Mark Clark’s 
Fifth Army. Bread is one of the favorite foods of all fighting men. 
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of 146%, compared with an advance 
of 96% during. the corresponding 
period in World War I. Oats prices 
have advanced relatively more than 
other grains with a gain of 170%, 
compared with 75% for the compar- 
able previous world war period. 
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Government Imposes 
Strict Regulations 
on Argentine Mills 


Toronto, Ont. — Strict regulations 
have been drawn by government of- 
ficials in Argentina for the milling 
industry there during 1945, accord- 
ing to a recent issue of the monthly 
review of the wheat situation, pub- 
lished by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

e regulations include the obliga- 
tion for Argentine mills to buy 70% 


of their wheat requirements from the 
Reculatory Board, leaving the mills 
free to cover the balance of 30% in 


the open market at prices which must 
not be inferior to the official basic 
price of 9 pesos per 100 kilograms 
(81c Canadian per bu). 

An old measure prohibiting the use 
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of “improvers” in the manufacturing 
of wheat flour has recently been re- 
vived and fines of up to 100,000 pesos 
($33,040 Canadian) with confiscation 
of the flour are now being imposed 
for contraventions of this old regula- 
tion which had fallen into disuse in 
recent years through millers being 
unduly anxious to cater to the decided 
preference of the consumers for very 
white bread. There is evident an of- 
ficial determination now to enforce a 
regulation believed to be in the inter- 
est of public health. 
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MARGARINE PIONEER DIES 


London, Eng.—-Anton Jurgens, a 
pioneer of the margarine industry 
and one of the foremost among in- 
ternational business builders, died at 
Torquay, Eng., on March 12. He 
was born at Oss, in Holland, in 1867, 
son of a butter merchant, and suc- 
ceeding his father in business at the 
age of 21, he developed the manu- 
facture of margarine, then a novel 
commodity. He expanded the busi- 
ness, built factories in various parts 
of Europe, and during the war of 
1914-18 the business spread to many 
parts of the world. 
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Head Office: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 





SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 
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W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 
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and Importers 
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FLOUR MILLERS 


CABLE ADDREss, GILLESPIE,” 





GILLESPIE BROS.., Pty., Ltd. 


SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
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| H. S. MITCHELL HONORED 
IT’S IN THE RECORD BY AIB SCHOOL ALUMNI 


Chicago, Ill—Chicago alumni of 
the Ameriean Institute of Baking met 
at the Bakers Club of Chicago in 
the Hotel Sherman, April 4, and 
presented Harold S. Mitchell, Swift 
& Co., with a clock in appreciation 
of his excellent work while repre- 
senting the alumni association on the 
board of directors of the American 
Institute of Baking. 

In his acceptance, Mr. Mitchell 
stressed the need of close co-opera- 
tion between the alumni and the 
education committee of the institute 
in preparing a postwar course of 
baking which will meet the require- 
ments of students from all branches 
of the industry. 

The alumni association re-elected 
all officers as follows: president, 
Maurice Jackson, Vienna Model Bak- 
ing Co., Chicago; vice _ president, 
Richard Way, Way Baking Co., Jack- 
son, Mich., and secretary-treasurer, 
John E. Morrill, Union Machinery 
Co., Joliet, Ill. Robert M. Woods, 


CANADIAN Woods Bon Ton Bakery, Evanston, 
Ill., was elected to the board of direc- 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 











































tors to serve the unexpired term 
of Hans Welcker. 

The next general meeting is sched- 
uled for early in September at the 
Bakers Club of Chicago. 
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CONSERVE COMMERCIAL 
LINEN STOCK—WARNING 
OATMEAL Chicago, Ill.—Declaring that the 


cotton goods situation on the civilian 
front will become worse before it 
gets better, Roy J. Friedman, of Chi- 
cago, president of the’ Linen Supply 
Association of America, has _ an- 
nounced the industry is inaugurating 
a nation-wide campaign to educate 
users of commercially furnished lin- 


ae ens on the conservation of these 
items. 

In 00 our ‘““The nation today is experiencing 
the worst cotton famine since Civil 


o ie a War days,’”’ Mr. Friedman explained. 
Mills Limited “The demand of the armed forces for 
cotton goods materials has far out- 
stripped the original anticipation, be- 
Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON cause cotton is major war need in 
WINNIPEG - TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON the Pacific war theater and because 
TERN EXPORT OFFICE: MONTREAL * ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER the elements in the South Pacific 
wreak havoc with cotton goods. 
“The terrific heat in the South 








ROLLED OATS 


Mites 
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Pacific jungles makes it necessary 
to clothe our fighting men in light 
weight cotton uniforms. Exposing 
these cotton garments to the blazing 
rays of the sun all but sears the 
fabric, while the garment is fur. 
ther weakened by the frequent rains 
and the periods of terrific humidity 
between scorching sun and soaking 
rain. 

“Cotton material used for camou- 
flage, bedding, bags, tents, gun coy- 
ers and other war necessities also 
deteriorates quickly in the Pacific 
theater, with the result that the 
armed forces must have more and 
more cotton goods,” he added. “This 
situation should be intensified when 
the war ends in Europe and we ship 
thousands upon thousands more fight- 
ing men into the Pacific.” 

Thus, anticipating a further re. 
duction of cotton materials for civil- 
ian use for a long time to come, Mr, 
Friedman said the linen supply in- 
dustry is stressing its conservation 
campaign to reach commercial users 
of linen, in particular, and the gen- 
eral public, in general, to impress 
upon them the need of conserving 
cotton goods items now on hand. 
The campaign, he said, will embrace 
newspaper advertising locally, one- 
sheet posters on the sides of linen 
supply trucks, and bundle and state- 
ment stuffers, designed to educate 
cotton users in the protection of 
cotton merchandise. 
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RATIONS FOR “ISOLATIONISTS” 

Washington, D. C.—Temporary 
provision has been made for employee 
feeding establishments that provide 
meals for construction workers and 
miners in isolated regions to obtain 
increased allotments of rationed 
foods, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion has announced. Not all con- 
struction workers are eligible to re- 
ceive the increased allotments, OPA 
emphasized. Only those who are lo- 
cated in remote areas and depend 
entirely on employee feeding estab- 
lishments for all their meals are cov- 
ered by the “isolation” provision 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

OPA PRICE SETTLEMENT 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Cash settlement 
for overcharges on eclairs has been 
made by Militzer’s Home Bakery, 
Milwaukee, according to the district 
office of the OPA. The amount paid 
was $100. 
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CANADA’S BEST FLOUR from the WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 
WHEAT THAT IS Carefully SELECTED, Correctly BLENDED 


AND Really WASHED 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 









HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO «U.S.A. 

















——- 


The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 











Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. “Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 


a 














Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 











a". * PERCY KENT BAG CO. 











A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 
































Diogenes met a marine recently 


returned from the Solomons cam- 
paign, and he asked: “‘What were you 
in the marine corps?” 
“A private,” the marine answered. 
So Diogenes blew out his lamp and 


went home. 
¢¢ ¢ 


Marvin’s father complained of a 
headache and looked for a remedy in 
the medicine cabinet on New Year’s 
morning. His search was fruitless, so 
Marvin rapped on the door of a neigh- 
bor and said, ‘‘Could I borrow a head- 
ache tablet for my daddy? He went 
to a party last night and has a ‘left- 


over.’ ”’ 
¢?¢ ¢ 

“We're going to have a swell eve- 
ning, sugar. I’ve got three seats to 
the movies.” 

“Three seats? 
with three seats?” 

“One each for your dad, your mom 
and your kid brother.” 


e¢¢ ¢ 
“I want a pair of red shoes, the 
low, flat kind with wedge heels,” said 
the tall blonde to the shoe salesman. 


What do we want 


“To go with what?” asked the 
salesman. 
“A short lieutenant,” said the 
blonde. 

¢¢ ¢ 


“Give me a pound of those grapes. 
My husband is fond of them. Do you 
know if they have been sprayed with 
any kind of poison?” 


“No, ma’am; you'll have to get 
that at the drug store.” 
¢¢ ¢ 

Diner: The waiter is either a fool 


or a humorist. 
Friend: What’s the matter? 
Diner: I ordered extract of 
and he brought me milk. 


o¢ ¢ 


Judge: You cannot withdraw your 
plea of “guilty” after the hearing of 
your case. 

Accused: But my lawyer’s first 
speech convinced me that I am in- 


nocent. 
¢¢ ¢ 


Father: Our George will be in the 
hospital for a long time. 


beef 


Mother: Why, have you seen the 
army doctor? 
Father: Not that. But I’ve seen 
the army nurses at his hospital. 
¢¢ ¢ 


Funny, but you never seem to find 
a guy with money to burn sitting 
around a fireplace. 


¢¢ ¢ 


What a mere man can’t understand 
is why it takes so much clothes 
closet space for the average woman 
who complains constantly that she 
has nothing to wear. 


¢?¢¢ 


Sailor: Say, where did you meet 
that blonde I saw you with last 
night? 

Soldier: I dunno. I just opened my 
wallet and there she was. 














ACME 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 


FLOUR 


A great flour for volume, loaf production, 
flavor, all-around performance. 


Another Good One 


“GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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ATK 


SPS 


Duluth Universal 
Duluth Reliable 


WKY 
WZ CZ _ 





Pride of Duluth 
Apex—Extra Fancy Clear 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 





AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 








HOUSTON MILLING CO. 


Houston, Texas 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO”’ 


FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J. C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 














Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,, U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 














Coast To Coast Grain Service 





WINTER 





ARGILL 














INCORPORATED 


Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 











Any Where 


WHEAT 


SPRING 


DURUM 


By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 



































Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


DULUTH 























GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


~ DANTELS~MIDLAND (ompAN ) 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


BUFFALO,N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MC. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
OMAHA. NEB. 


PORTLAND, ORE 


DULUTH, 


MINN. 
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Deutsch & Sickert Co 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
Dobry Flour Mills, Ine 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 
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Dow Chemical Co. ...... 
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Essmueller Co. 
Evans Milling 


Co. 


Farmers & Merchants Milling Co... 

Farquhar Bros. 
Feast, C. E., & Co. 
Federal Mill, Ine. 
Fennell, Spence & Co. 
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Mill Equipment Co. 
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New Era Milling Co. 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co............. 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co......... 
Noblesville Milling Co. 
Norris Grain Co. 
Norton, Willis, Co. 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co 
Novadel-Agene Corp. 
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= en RGHMENT TROUBLES 


coos 85 


coos 88 


Yay S'R\ICt 


a 


a 8 Correct flour enrichment 
depends on the concentrate itself, 
proper methods of application and 
dependable equipment; N-A's 3- 
Way Service meets these require- 
ments with: 

1. N-RICHMENT-A"*, with its 

10% safety factor 
2. N-A Technical Field Service 


3. N-A Enrichment Feeders 





This type has ferrum reductum as its Just call your local W&T Represen- 


source of iron, and when fed at the rate 
of % oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 lbs. 
of flour, there is practically no ash addi- 
tion from the concentrate. 


tative to “check your enrichment 
troubles” with N-A's 3-Way Service. 





*Registered Trade Mark 


: 4 ‘ This type is the same as Type 4 except 
94 that it is compounded to be fed at the 


rate of (4 02, of NRICHMENT-A to 100 = WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. INC., AGENTS FOR 





lbs. of flour. 


Fy This type has sodium iron pyrophos- : " ; » Sm 
igs 3 phate as its source of iron and is com- om ‘ ' 
Be pounded to be fed at the rate of ¥ oz. 

. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 lbs. of flour. BELLEVILLE9 e@ NEW JERSEY 


ao NA-117 Represented in Principal Cities 


HOW TO TELL 


® Yes, of course, the final answer is “By the 
results you get in your shop.” There is 
another way... easier but just as positive 

Look for the Products Control Emblem 

on the sack 

This emblem, pictured above (and on the 
sack), means quality and uniformity... it 
means controlled performance, controlled 


ae 


good FLOUR 


fermentability...it means GOOD FLOUR. 


We invite you to discuss your flour 
requirements with your General Mills 
man He offers you a complete flour ser- 
vice. Together you can select the General 
Mills flour type best suited for your own 
shop, your own procedure and your own 


particular products. 


General Mills, Inc. 


PRODUCTS CONTROL DEPARTMENT EE 
MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 


BRA ARE ILS HORNET s SARE ARENA SETAE IIS ERT 
DON’T FORGET MAY 9, RETAIL BAKERS DAY! 





